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INTRODUCTION 


Jean- Jacques Rousseau has been the subject for the observa- 
tions of so many students, admirers and critics, that a fresh 
attempt to evaluate certain of his stylistic traits may seem, at 
first glance, to call for some justification. Rousseau the man, 
the sentimental novelist, the pedagogue, the musician, the 
philosophe, the religious thinker, the theorist in scientific and 
political problems, the lover of nature, each of these aspects of 
this many-sided personality has had its share of scholarly con- 
sideration and appraisal. It is my desire to add in some smaU 
way to the picture which we have been able to construct con- 
cerning him as an individual and as a man of letters. 

The proposition in which I am interested relates to one of the 
most important influences in Rousseau’s life and career. I refer 
to his connection with the Encyclopedistes, whose school of 
materialistic thought made such substantial contributions to the 
intellectual development of the second half of the XVIIIth 
century in France. Through his contacts with this group, he 
became familiar with the keystone of its philosophy and the 
mainspring of its literary dialectics : the theory of sensationalism 
as the basis of all human experience. 

Man is what he is through his reaction to impulses which strike 
upon his sensory organs. Just as one’s earliest development is 
influenced by this factor, so is his subsequent outlook upon life 
and upon his associates indissolubly linked with these primary 
experiences. Rousseau makes both a theoretical and a practical 
application of this principle, for he not only recognizes its intel- 
lectual validity, but he also appreciates its manifestations in his 
own career, lie is able to observe himself as a subject, as well 
as to envisage the growth of the ideal personality in a perfect 
environment, namely, Emile. 

The role of sensations, as they are actually perceived, or as he 
imagines them in a hypothetical case, thus figure largel}’ in cer- 
tain phases of Rousseau’s writing. Those of his works which first 
come to mind in this connection are, of course, his Confessions 
and Emile. To these should be added their supplements, the 
Reveries d’un pronieneur solitaire and Emile et Sophie, respec- 
tively. Still another of his compositions combines both personal 
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reminiscences and his search for the ideal in human nature: 
La Nouvelle Eelo'ise. His Essai sur I’origine des langues also 
contributes to the comprehensive survey of his interpretation of 
the sensationalistic principles, with its treatments of some 
features on the historic-theoretical side.^ 

These, therefore, constitute the basis of my study, for I am 
chiefly concerned with the extent to which he applies this prin- 
ciple which plays a major role in his life as an individual and as 
a man of letters. It readily divides itself into two main con- 
siderations, namely, his reaction to his environment and to his 
associates. The first of these quite obviously centers around the 
world of nature. Here he finds the most congenial atmosphere 
and the most attractive background for his reflections and 
musings. The second also has a certain importance, for he is 
influenced by many of the contacts which he makes in the course 
of his career. 

The passages where these features are most likely to appear 
are, of course, essentially descriptive, where he paints either the 
external world as he sees it and as he reacts to it, or the charac- 
ters and personalities which move through his fictional and auto- 
biographical works. My purpose, then, is to study these selections 
from the works of Rousseau with a view to noting the frequency 
of sensory notations in them. The presentation of any phe- 
nomenon by means of word-pictures requires, first of all, a cer- 
tain attention on the part of the observer. Consequently, the 
search for specific details also makes it possible to ascertain his 
method of perception as well as of reproduction. This is of 
special significance, for one paints according to one’s impressions. 

The indication of these elements alone, however, is not suffi- 
cient in itself to account for the animation and appeal of the 
excerpts with which I shall be concerned in the course of this 
survey. There are concomitant factors which have their bearing 
on the situation, for as Rousseau himself remarks, “ . . . lea sen- 

^ The text of Rousseau upon which my remarks are based and from 
which I quote throughout this study is that of the Hachette edition of 
his complete works, Paris, 186.5. The one exception is La Nouvelle 
Hiloise-, for this I use the edition of M. Mornet, Paris, 1925, in four 
volumes. The Roman numerals after a title indicate the volume of 
either the Hachette or Mornet edition, as the case may be, in which the 
selection appears. 
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sations ne sont rien que ce que le coeur les fait etre.” ® I shall 
therefore also attempt to determine the personal and emotional 
attitudes underlying his treatment of the subject as a whole. 

In the consideration of “ nature ” as a general concept, one 
must take care to recognize three distinct methods of approach. 
The first and most obvious of these relates to the purely physical 
aspects of the external world. The delineation of a striking or 
appealing vista, studied precision in the sketch of a flower or of 
an insect, the observation of the habits of creatures which lead 
an existence sometimes unknown to the layman, aU these details 
enter into the fundamental application of the term, “ description 
of nature.” 

From this point of departure there develops a second attitude, 
that of considering the impression which they make upon the 
individual. To note the outstanding features of a scene, a plant, 
or an insect is one thing ; to feel a reaction, whether of interest, 
curiosity, or wonderment, is another. The second is essentially 
a personal sentiment of which one is conscious as he looks upon 
these phenomena. Furthermore, his perception and analysis of 
this state of mind may lead him to a desire to give it full expres- 
sion. It is to be noted, however, that indications of the latter 
point of view do not appear in French literature to the same 
extent as the former. While the simple notation of picturesque 
elements in nature dates from the time of the Kenaissance, the 
subjective note is not introduced, to any great degree, until the 
beginning of the XVIIIth century, reaching its fullest develop- 
ment at the time of the Komantic movement. 

This brings us to the third distinction which is to be made in 
tracing the development of the emphasis which is placed upon 
nature by successive generations of writers: the interpretation 
of a landscape in accordance with one’s sentiments of the moment. 
The interplay of the external world and the state of mind o^^ the 
individual eventually comes to be the focal point of an extensive 
literary school. One’s emotional response to a given scene is 
conditioned by his particular Hat d’ame. 

It is in this last category that Rousseau belongs, for there is a 
strong personal element which colors his work and determines 
not only his reactions, but his descriptive technique as well. In 
this study of his treatment of landscapes and of individuals, I am 

^ La Nouvelle Eiloise, Mornet ed., Paris, 1925, v. II, p. 56. 
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particularly interested in his notations of sensory impulses: 
visual impressions, sounds, odors, and general experiences which 
are the combination of several of these. The analysis of these 
elements contributes also to a comprehensive understanding of 
his methods' of observation and reproduction of what he has seen 
as a whole. 

■While the personal aspect of nature does not appear to any 
great extent in the literature subsequent to the Eenaissance, 
there are, nevertheless, certain manifestations of a feeling for 
the out-of-doors in both the X'VIth and the X'V'IIth centuries.' 
Besides other general treatments of the subject as a whole,' there 
are also numerous studies and investigations on more specific 
items in the field of landscape descriptions from the period of 
Old French literature to relatively modern times.' 

This analysis of Rousseau’s technique would seem thus to 
follow in some measure the ST.rvey which has been undertaken 
along similar lines in other writers. That he had a definite con- 
tribution to make in both his observation and portrayal of the 
external world is no new hypothesis. If the following remarks, 
which take their departure from the fundamental concept of 
sensationalism, succeed in some slight measure in shedding fresh 
light on the nature of this characteristic in one of its chief 
exponents in French literature, this thesis will have achieved its 
purpose. 

* Cf. G. L. McCann, Le Sentiment de la nature en France dans la pre- 
miere moitid du dix-septieme sivcle, Nemours, ]926, where she calls 
attention particularly to such poets as Th^ophile de Viau, Saint-Amant, 
Tristan THermite and Kacun. Miss McCann also discusses the reflection 
of this movement in the novel, in painting and in the general life and 
society of the decades with which she is concerned. See also R. A. Aubin, 
“ Saint-Amant as ‘ Preromantic V’ MLNj v. 50, 1935, pp. 456-457, where 
he indicates a distinct expression of this sentiment in this XVIIth 
century poet. 

* A, Biese, Die Entwickelung des Naturgefuhls im Mittelalter und der 
Neuzeit, Leipzig, 1888. See also A. Dauzat, Le Sentiment de la nature 
et son expression artistique, Paris, 1914. Here the subject is treated 
primarily from the point of view of aesthetics. 

® A. Ott, jfi!tude sur les couleurs en vieux frangais^ Paris, 1899; S. L. 
Levengood, The Use of Color in the Verse of the Pleads, Paris, 1927 ; 
F. Boillot, “ La Fontaine colorist©,” Revue d^histoire litt4raire, v. 28, 
1921, pp. 346-360; E. Goddard, “Color in Lamartine’s Jocelyn/* MLN^ 
V. 36, 1921, pp. 221-225; L. Mabilleau, Victor Hugo, Paris, 1893; E. 
Huguet, La couleur, la lumihre et Vombre dans les mitaphores de Victor 
Hugo, Paris, 1905; E. Zyromski, Lamartine^ poHe lyrique, Paris, 1896. 
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THB PHBDB0E880E8 OF ROTJBSE4.tr 

In undertaking the study of the influence and technique of 
Jean- Jacques Rousseau, I feel it would perhaps be well briefly 
to trace the traditional style of writing, with especial regard to 
the novel, as it appears up to the time of his activity. The 
roman had enjoyed a definite place in literature along with 
poetry and the drama ever since the Renaissance, and its form, 
style and subject matter were given a treatment which may serve 
as a basis for comparison with what develops later in relatively 
modern times. There is an accepted method in this field just as 
there is in the other branches of letters, and for our purpose it 
will perhaps be sufficient to go back to the XVIIth century and 
trace the characteristics of this genre down to the period with 
which this thesis is concerned. 

In the century which precedes Rousseau, one finds what may 
be termed the classical style of writing. The personalities which 
appear in such pastoral novels as the Astree, for example, are 
characterized, one might almost say, by their lack of individu- 
ality. That is, they represent general types rather than specific 
persons. Concerning Astrde herself, we learn, for example, that 
she is a beautiful shepherdess, loved by Celadon whose affection 
she wishes to test before admitting her feeling for him. She is 
sweet and attractive, but we never learn much more about the 
secret springs of her soul in all the several thousands of pages of 
the story. Celadon plays the part of the hopelessly love-lorn, 
alternating between hope and despair, joy and tears; naive and 
sincere, he eventually receives his reward after having undergone 
all kinds of trials and adventures. Hylas, in the same work, 
depicts the cynic, as a type. He is a pseudo-philosopher, a 
woman-hater, avowedly uninterested in affairs of the heart. He 
is eventually brought to his knees, of course, but we are given 
no analysis of just what takes place within him or how the change 
is wrought. 

To consider another type of novel toward the latter part of 
the century, we find similar generalities of character portrayal 
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in such a didactic book as TeUmaque. The hero represents the 
ideal youth, eager and ready to learn, subject to passing whims 
and flashes of temper, but always reasonable, contrite and repen- 
tant after the slightest display of any sentiment which might 
appear unseemly. Mentor is the perfect teacher. He is, of 
course, the goddess Minerva under disguise, so that perhaps one 
has reason to expect his pedagogy to be without a flaw. All this, 
however, only serves to maintain the atmosphere of detachment 
and objectivity through which we see the protagonists of these 
representative tales of the period. 

The background against which these characters move is treated 
in a corresponding manner. There are only passing references 
to the setting of the story, outdoor scenes are sketched, but are 
not drawn in detail. There are few specific notations of a descrip- 
tive nature, with little indication of any reaction on the part of 
the observer. 

The Asiree opens on the banks of the Lignon, a little stream 
which winds its way through the plain watered by the larger river, 
the Loire. This country is presented to us in this manner : 

AuprJs de I’ancienne ville de Lyon, du cost6 du soleil couchant, il y 
a un pays nommd Forests, qui en sa petitessc contient ce qui est de plus 
rare au reste des Gaules, car estunt divis^ en plaines et en montaignes, 
les unes et les autres sont si fertiles, et situ^es en un air si temper^, que 
la terre y est capable de tout ce que pent d^sirer le laboureur. Au coeur 
du pays est le plus beau de la plaine, ccinte, comme d’une forte muraille, 
des monts assez voisins et arrousee du fleuve de Loyre, qui prenant sa 
source ass^s prfes de li, passe presque par le milieu, non point encore 
trop enfl4 ny orgueilleux, mais doux et paisible. Plusieurs autres ruis- 
seaux en divers lieux le vont baignant de leurs claires ondes, mais I’un 
des plus beaux est Lignon, qui vagabond en son cours, aussi bien que 
douteux en sa source, va serpentant par ceste plaine depuis les hautes 
montaignes de Cervieres et de Chalmasel, jusques ii Feurs, oil Loire le 
recevant, . . . I’emporte pour tribut I’Ocian.' 

In Telemaque, we find the goddess Calypso sad and tearful 
after the departure of Ulysses : 

File se promenoit souvent seule sur les gazons fleuris dont un prin- 
temps dternel bordoit son He ... * 


^ H. d’Urf4, L’Astr^e, ed. Vaganay, Lyons, 1926, v. I, p. 9. 

• F. F^nelon, TiUmaque, ed. Albert Cahen, Paris, 1920, v. I, p. 6. 
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Her grotto is a cool refuge from the heat of the sun : 

. . . des fontaines, coulant avec un douz murmure sur des pr^s semto 
d’amarantes et de violettes, formoient en divera lieux des baina auaai 
pure et aussi'claira que le crietal; mille fleura naiaaantea ^mailloient lea 
tapia verts dont la grotte 4toit environn^e.* 

From it, one has a sweeping view of the mountains : 

On apercevoit de loin dea collines et dea montagnes qui se perdoient 
dans lea nues et dont la figure bizarre formoit un horizon ii souhait pour 
le plaisir dea yeux. Lea montagnes voisines £toient couvertea de pampre 
vert qui pendoit en featons; le raisin, plus dclatant que la pourpre, ne 
pouvoit se cacher sous lea fenilles, et la vigne ^toit accabl4e sous son 
fruit. Le figuier, I’olivier, le grenadier, et tons les autres arbres 
couvroient la compagne et en faisoient un grand jardin.' 

In this last example, we see the beginnings of more specific nota- 
tions. Colors are indicated, and form is hinted at in la figure 
bizarre des montagnes. There is as yet, however, no expression 
of a personal reaction to this on the part of Calypso. 

This technique of the XVIIth century which admittedly 
degenerates into a cliche is usually considered to be the out- 
standing feature of the literature of the period. It is a recog- 
nized stereotyped style which becomes almost universally adopted. 
One is apt to think of this age in just these terms, not looking 
for anything more animated and personal until a century or so 
later. There is, however, a school of writers who enjoy the use 
of a full and rich descriptive field, but who, for some reason or 
another, remain comparatively obscure and unknown to the 
average reader. These are the travellers who come to America, 
with its outlying islands, and to other uncharted regions of the 
world. It is truly a “ New World ” for them, and some of the 
more observant of these explorers try to give their impressions 
of it. There are those bent on purely scientific quests; others 
whose mission is a more religious one; still others simply of 
adventurous spirit, seeking novelty and diversion. There are 
many accounts of these excursions out into “ the vast unknown,” 
and they reflect, in many cases, the reaction and feelings of the 
writer as he witnessed so many strange and marvelous and fearful 
things. 

Somehow these authors and their works have often been left 


* IMd., p. 12. 
2 


•■lUd., p. 15. 
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aside in the general survey of literary trends and tendencies prior 
to the XVIIIth century. They do not escape the attention of 
one reader, however, namely, Chateaubriand, who ascribes to 
them a definite rdle in the history of descriptive writing. Going 
back even farther than these “ moderns,” he traces what he con- 
siders to be the history of the movement. He thinks that it takes 
its genesis from the rise of Christianity, for in his Oerde du 
Christianisme he devotes considerable space to a discussion of 
this phenomenon.° 

He thus comes eventually to speak of the travellers and ex- 
plorers of the XVIIth century who take full advantage of what 
he calls la poesie descriptive, that accurate and vivid reproduction 
of the external world which is highly desirable in writers such as 
these whose task it is to paint for their compatriots sights and 
experiences which are new and entirely foreign to them.® 

The cultivation of this talent on their part is limited to the 
first of the three methods of representing nature which have been 
indicated in the Introduction to this study. As these men are 
concerned with the practical problem of depicting for their reader 
something which is completely unknown to him, they must make 
a special effort to be accurate, picturesque and striking. There 
appears little or no attempt to give an aesthetic or emotional 
interpretation of the scenes which they witness. 

The greatest handicap under which these naturalist-missionary- 
scientists struggle is a faulty and inadequate vocabulary. Bealiz- 
ing their predicament, Chateaubriand has nothing but praise for 
their efficient and effective handling of words. His favorite 
author in this respect is le Pere Dutertre ; it is in the section on 
the Missions in the Antilles that he calls attention repeatedly to 
the descriptive ability of this adventurer. 

Quant a I’histoire naturelle, le Pfere Dutertre voub montre quelquefois 
tout un animal d’un eeul trait; il appelle roiaeau-mouche une fleur 
o4leate-, c’est le vers du P4re Commire sur le papillon: 

‘ Florem putares nare per liquidum aethera.’ ' 

He has as vivid a palette as any of those writers who later 
cultivate a similar style. 

' F.-R. Chateaubriand, Oinie du Christianisme, 2* Partle, 1. IV, ch. Ill, 
Oeuvres, ed. Lavocat, Paris, 1826, v. XII, pp. 177-183. 

’Ibid., 2« Partie, 1. IV, ch. I, note D, p. 373. 

’Ibid., 4® Partie, 1. IV, ch. VII, Oeuvres, v. XIV, p. 61. 
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' Les plumes du flambant ou du flamaat, . . . sont de oouleur iaeanat; 
et, quand il vole k I’opposite du soleil, il parott tout flamboyant comme 
on brandon de teu.’ * 

His gift of painting is admirably illustrated in the picture he 
sketches of the curious birds he has observed. Chateaubriand 
takes pleasure in ranking him as an equal of Buffon whose 
specialty and profession call for the cultivation of a similarly 
graphic and brilliant style. 

Buffon n’a paa mieux peint le vol d’un oiaeau, que rhiatorien dee 
Antillea: ‘Get oiaeau {la frigate) a beaucoup de peine k ae lever de 
deaaua lea branches: mais quand il a une foia pris aon vol, on lui voit 
fendre I’air d’un vol paiaible, tenant sea ailea itenduea aana preaque les 
remuer, ni ae fatiguer aucunement. Si quelquefoia la peaanteur de la 
pluie, ou rimpdtuoait^ dea vents I’importune, pour lors il brave lea nuea, 
ae guinde dans la moyenne rdgion de I’air, et ae ddrobe k la vue dee 
hommes.’ • 

Chateaubriand finds his account of the humming-bird build- 
ing her nest a touching little picture of home-making among 
birds. 

‘ Elle carde, a’il faut ainai dire, tout le coton que lui apporte le m&le, 
et le remue quasi poil k poll avec son bee et sea petits pieda; puia elle 
forme aon nid, qui n’est pas plus grand que la moitid de la coque d’un 
oeuf de pigeon. A meaure qu’elle fl6ve le petit Edifice, elle fait mille 
petits tours, poliasant avec sa gorge la bordure du nid, et le dedans avec 
sa queue. 

‘ . . . Je n’ai jamais pu remarquer en quoi consiate la becquie que la 
mire leur apporte, ainon qu’eUe leur donne la langue k sucer, que je crois 
Stre tout emmiellie du sue qu’elle tire dea fleurs.’ 

Surely we have here the essence of picturesque yet faithful 
reproduction of natural phenomena. Later generations of writers 
have shown equal skill in this style, but none, in Chateaubriand’s 
estimation, has ever really surpassed this observant student of 
nature. 

Si la perfection dans I’art de peindre consiate k donner une idie precise 
dea objets, en les offrant toutefois sous un jour agriable, le missionnaire 
dea Antilles a atteint cette perfection." 

This is simple but genuine praise and to judge from the ex- 
cerpts given, one has every reason to feel as does Chateaubriand 


• Ibid., pp. 61-82. 
" Ibid., p. 62. 


" Ibid., pp. 62-63. 
" Ibid., p. 6.3. 
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that here indeed is an expression of the vivid and colorful which 
must be given due consideration in any serious study of iliis 
aspect of French literary history. 

Le P^re Dutertre and Toumefort are but two of the host of 
these X Vllth- century travellers who have left accounts of their 
expeditions to new and strange parts of the world. A complete, 
or even a superficial study of them all cannot be gone into here, 
but general surveys of this particular field can at least be indi- 
cated as helpful for a more thorough analysis of these tendencies. 
The works of Professor Chinard, L’Exotisme americain dans 
la litterature franQaise au XV1‘ sUcle (Paris, 1911), and 
L' Amerique et le reve exotique dans la litterature franqaise au 
XVII* et au XVIII* siecle (Paris, 1913), pass in review a great 
number of the men who have made generous contributions to this 
field of letters. It is perhaps sufficient for us simply to note the 
interest in this field which is concurrent with the “ traditional ” 
XVIIth century style, to show that its reappearance in the post- 
Bousseau period is the continuation of a movement of long years* 
standing. 

That there is manifest a certain sentiment de la nature in 
French letters prior to the XVIIIth century has been indicated 
frequently enough to need no further discussion here. As addi- 
tional evidence on the question, however, I quote one or two 
selections from Pabb6 Bouhours, which date from 1691. These 
are descriptions of the sea of a brilliance representative of the 
literary expression of a century later. Notations of colors, sound, 
motion and even moods of the waves are vivid and convincing. 
While Pabb6 Bouhours does not rank among the leading writers 
of his generation, these passages are a contribution to that field 
with which I am most directly concerned. 

A ce que je voy, dit Eugfene, vous y trouvez [dans la mer] quelque 
chose de bien merveilleux. Ouy sans doute, reprit Ariste. Cette immense 
6tendug d’eaux; ce flux & ce reflux, le bruit, la oouleur, les figures diff4- 
rentes de ces flots qui se poussent reguliferement les uns sur les autres, 
out je ne sgay quoi de si surprenant et de si strange, que je ne ssache 
rien qui en approche . . . [la mer] paroit toujours nouvelle, parce qu’elle 
n’est jamais en un mfirae ^tat. TantCt elle est tout-i-fait tranquille, 
& ses ondes sont si unies qu’on la prendroit pour une eau dormante: 
tantOt elle est un peu 6mue, ... II y a des heures qu’elle est itrange- 
ment agit6e. Elle est haute en un temps & basse en un autre. Quelque- 
fois elle s’avance, & quelquefois elle se retire. Elle change de couleur 
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pregqu’i. tons momens : aprte une grande agitation elle est tonte blanche 
d’teume : quand le soleil se Idve on se couche, il amble qu’elle aoit tout 
en feu. TantOt elle parolt de oouleur de pourpre; tantOt elle parott verte 
ou bleue. Cea couleura diff^rentea se meslent quelquefoia ensemble, t ce 
melange fait une peinture naturelle, que I’art ne peut imiter. Le bruit 
de aea flota n’est quelquefoia qu’un douz murmure, qui inyite 4 rever 
agriablement; mais o’eat auasi quelquefoia un mugissement ipouyantable, 
qu’on ne peut ouir sans frayeur.** 

Ariste and Eugene continue their discussion with some observa- 
tions on the different moods of the sea. 

... la mer tdit Eug&ae] n’est jamais si belle que dans sa coiere; 
lorsqu’elle s’enfle, qu’elle s’agite, qu’elle mugit d’une maniire effroyable, 
& qu’il se fait une esp6ce de guerre entre les vents et les dots. Cea 
vagues qui s’entrechoquent avec tant d’imp^tuosit^, ces montagnes d’eau 
et d^cume [sic] qui s’^Ievent & qui s’abaissent tout d’un coup; ce bruit, 
ce d^sordre, ce fracas, tout cela inspire je ne sqay quelle horreur accom- 
pagn4e de plaisir, & fait un spectacle ^galement terrible et agr4able.“ 

That sentiment of the “undefinable something,” which, as we 
shall see, plays such an important rdle in Eousseau’s reaction to 
nature finds a definite and unmistakable expression here. This 
type of description is unusual for this period, however, for the 
technique as a whole undergoes further transformations before 
Kousseau begins to write. 

In the early XVIIIth century, there becomes manifest a slightly 
different style in the painting of landscapes. In his enumeration 
of the various details of a scene, the writer begins to express a 
certain aesthetic pleasure as he contemplates an orderly site; he 
likes to see it well-planned and symmetrical. This still remains 
an objective standard of judgment, for he does not yet give much 
evidence of any personal reaction to what lies spread out before 
him. It is sufficient for him to see a neat display of fields or 
city streets ; the artistry of careful arrangement appeals to him, 
but he evidently is not inspired to reveal any emotion or feeling 
which is aroused in him at the sight of it. He continues to remain 
largely outside of the picture, just as he has done heretofore. 

This shift of attitude and emphasis becomes evident in the 
works of theorists as well as in creative writers. One has only 

D. Bouhours, Les Entretiens d’ Ariste et d'Eughne, Amsterdam, 
1691, pp. 3-4. 

” lUd., p. 6. 
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to consider the Earl of Shaftesbury to realize the importance of 
these considerations in both his ethical and aesthetic principles. 
In his CharacterisiicJes (1711) and Second Characters (1712), 
he analyses what he considers as the beautiful, identifying it 
with the true and the good. 

. . . what is Beautiful is Barmonious and Proportionable: what is 
Harmonious and Proportionable, is Trile: and what is at once both 
Beautiful and True, is, of consequence, Agreeable and Oood.^* 

The essence of all beauty reposes in what he designates as Art 
and Design and not in Matter.*® The material of which an 
article or object is constituted is, in itself, not beautiful; it is 
made so only in the manner and degree to which it is fashioned 
and molded. Also, the full appreciation of such creations pre- 
supposes a certain mental alertness and perspicacity on the part 
of the beholder. 

If Brutes ... be incapable of knowing and enjoying Beauty, as being 
Brutes, and having Sense only (the brutish part) for their own share: 
it follows, ‘ That neither can Man by the same Sense or brutish Part, 
conceive or enjoy Beauty : But all the Beauty and Good he enjoys, is in 
a nobler way, and by the help of what is noblest, his Mind and Keason.’ 

Since beauty lies not so much within the realm of the material 
itself as in the treatment which it receives at the hands of the 
artist, the latter must work according to some definite plan. 
Without a proper arrangement of the elements present, there 
would be no way of determining their full import. Consequently, 
there must exist a fundamental symmetry and balance between 
corresponding parts. This idea, of course, is not original with 
Shaftesbury, since it is the classical ideal which dates from the 
time of the Greeks. In his Second Characters, Shaftesbury makes 
an application of what he had already discussed at some length 
in his Characteristicks. The former show 

. . . the Greek conception that harmony and proportion are the ulti- 
mate foundations alike of beauty and morality . . . *' 

“ A. Shaftesbury, Earl of, Characteristicks of Men, Manners, Opinions, 
Times. Fourth edition, Dublin, 1743, v. Ill, pp. 182-183; cf. also v. II, 
p. 309. 

“ Ibid., V. Ill, pp. 404-405. 

Ibid., V. II, pp. 424-425. 

Shaftesbury, Second Characters or the Language of Forms, ed. B. 
Band, Cambridge, 1914, p. xxiv. 
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As a matter of fact, his first concern is with problems of ethics, 
out of which grow his aesthetic principles. 

The counterpart of ‘ First Characters ’ is to be found in * Second 
Characters.’ The former is speculative, the latter practical.** 

His deductions in both fields may be reduced to a common 
standard. 

Now if in the way of polite Pleasure, the Study and Love of Beauty 
be essential; the Study and Love of Symmetry and Order, on which 
Beauty depends, must also be essential, in the same respect.*' 

This cannot be done 

. . . without acknowledging that the proportionate and regular State, 
is the truly prosperous and natural in every Subject." 

This criterion is universal in its application. 

Thus Beauty and Truth are plainly join’d with the Notion of Utility 
and Convenience, . . . 

in all branches of the arts, both liberal and scientific.*^ The 
validity of this statement is discernible in the consideration of 
a painting, a scene in the open country, or intangible ethical and 
moral values. 

In his Hercules of Prodicus Shaftesbury brings this out once 
more.** In this particular instance, he is discussing in detail a 
situation which may be represented pictorially in several different 
ways. The generalisations which he makes concerning Beauty 
as it is to be depicted under these circumstances, however, also 
hold true for landscapes and rules of conduct as well. 

The essentials of any artistic expression are simplicity and 
unity.** Without these one cannot possibly avoid faulty coordi- 
nation and subordination. This, in turn, disrupts its order, and 
hence its beauty. 

The multiplication of subjects, . . . renders the subordination more 
difficult to execute in the . . . composition of a work. And if the subordi- 


*• Ibid. " Ibid. 

Characteristicks, v. Ill, p. 180. Ibid., pp. 180-181. 

” “ A Notion of the Historical Draught of Hercules,” Second Charac- 
ters, p. 30 ff. 

" Ibid., p. 60. 
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nation be not perfect, the order (which mokes the beauty) remains 
imperfect.’* 

In French letters, perhaps one of the first writers who develop 
this technique is l’abb6 Pr6vost. He readily concedes, moreover, 
that his interests center chiefly around man, around the human 
element in his story, rather than around its background. At the 
beginning of the sixth book of his Metnoires d’un Jiomme de 
qualite, he says, 

Je laisse aux g^ographea et A ceux qui ne voyagent que par curiositd, 
le soin de donner au public la description dea pays qu’ils ont parcourus. 
L’histoire que j’^cris n’est composAe que d’actions et de sentiments. 
J’entreprends de rapporter ce que j’ai fait, et non ce que j’ai vu . . . ” 

Upon other occasions, however, l’abb6 Provost does give us 
descriptions of landscapes and other views which readily indicate 
the pleasure he derives from orderly, well-arranged sites. In the 
Histoire de M. Cleveland, book XIV, we find this: 

Dans oet intervalle, j’avoia eu le temps d’observer que le lieu oil j’titois 
avoit beaucoup de ressemblance avec nos villes. Les maisons dtoient de 
brique, lea rues perc(5ea aveo m^thode; et quoique cette petite place ne 
servit de sdjour qu’aux gardes du mur, elle ne manquait ni de propretd, 
ni d’agr^ment.” 

In the same volume we read : 

Un jour qu’ayant traversd une plaine vaste et sWrile, je cherchois un 
asile pour la nuit, je dicouvris entre deux montagnes, qui terminoient 
I’horizon, un mur fort dlevd, dont le sommet dtoit encore surpassd par le 
feuillage d’un grand nombre d’arbres. En le suivant des yeux, j’observois 
qu’il s’dtendoit d’une montagne A I’autre, et qu’il paroissoit servir A 
dboucher la gorge qui laissoit naturellement un passage dans la plaine.” 

There are several other fairly detailed sketches of cities in the 
works of Pabbd Prevost. For example, he has a great deal to say 
about London and the Thames in the Memoires d’un homme de 
qualite. In book X, he gives the approach to this large and busy 
center : 

Nous nous oceupAmes peu de tout ce qui s’cffrit sur notre route jusqu’A 
Gravesend, oA nous quittAmes la poste pour nous embarquer sur la 

« Ihid., p. 66. 

L’abbd Prdvost, Oeuvres choisies, ed. Leblanc, v. I, p. 351. 

‘’Ibid., v. 7, pp. 128-129. 

” Ibid., V. 7, p. 125. 
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Tftmise. Mais notre indifference fut obligde de odder la magnificence 
et k la varidte dee objete qui ee prescntdrent bientOt k nos yeux. Je n’ai 
rien tu, dans tous mes voyages, qui approcbe de la beautd de ce spec- 
tacle. La Tamise, depuis Londres jusqn’i la mer, est non seulement une 
des plus larges rivibres de I’Europe, mais une des plus agrdables et dee 
plus propres & la navigation. Les plus grands vaisseaux y entrant avec 
facilite. Elie en est si couverte, pendant I’espace de vingt-cinq milles, 
qu’il reste i-peine un canal dtroit pour le passage de ceux qui arrivent 
de nouveau, See bords sont remplis de magasins, d’arsenaux, et de 
quantite d’autres edifices qui servent aux usages du commerce et de la 
navigation. Dans lea endroits oil la vue peut s’etendre davantage, on 
apergoit un grand nombre de belles maisons, repandues de tous cdtes 
dans les plaines ou sur le penchant des collines, des jardins ornes, des 
villes bien peupiees et bien beties . . . *‘ 

He goes on to characterize London as a city ; 

La plupart des rues sont larges et bien perches . . . Outre les grandes 
rues, qui traversent la ville de tous c6t4s, il s’en trouve une infinite de 
petites qui leur servent de communication. On appelle celles-ci des cours 
ou des allies. La plupart sont pav4es de marbres ou de grandes pierres 
carries j de sorte qu’elles sont toujours fort nettes et fort unies.” 

He compares London with Paris ; 

Le pont de Londres est bien beau par sa longueur ; mais elle ne surpasse 
pas celle du Pont-Neuf h Paris. Pour sa largeur, elle n’dgale point 
Celle du pont Saint-Michel et de nos autres ponts couverts. II leur est 
semblable en tout le reste. Les autres beautds de la capitals d’Angleterre 
consistent dans les ddifices publics, tcls que les hdpitaux, les dglises, les 
maisons des compagnies de commerce, les collfeges des avocats . . . Tous 
ces bfitiments paroissent I’ouvrage d’un peuple sage et bien rdgle . . . "’ 

In spite of his alleged indifference to landscapes and cities, 
I’abbe Prevost gives us the picture of several smaller English 
towns in addition to that of London. We are taken to “ Turn- 
bridge,” as he calls it, in the season of the mineral waters for 
which this center is known. It is but a day’s journey from 
London. He writes, 

Le premier coup d’oeil nous en pint infiniment. Ce n’est ni une ville 
ni un village. C’est une multitude de jolies maisons qui sont r4pandues 
sans ordre de o6td et d’autre, et qui sont presque toutes sdpardes quoiqu’i 
peu d’dloignement. II y en a de grandes, de petites, de magnifiques, et 
d’autres qui ne le sont pas. Les unes sont sur le penchant de plusieurs 
petites collines, les autres dans le fond oil est le puits des eaux mindrales. 
La plupart sont sans jardin; quelques-unes en ont de fort propres, avec 


Hid., V. 2, p. 244 ff. 


•• Hid., p. 246 ff. 


•'‘Hid., p. 312 ff. 
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an boig qui lee fournit d’ombre. 11 se forme de tout oela un paywge 
charmant, qui Burprend d’autant plus que lea abords en sont eauvagea 
et disertB.*' 

One last excerpt from the Memoires d’un homme de qualite shows 
us the main features of Bristol. 

Lea rues de Briatol Bont belleB. Sa grande place, qu’on appelle Queen- 
square, est magniflque.*' 

Thus it may be seen to what extent the author of this period 
is concerned with depicting the background against which his 
characters move. Although there is a definite growth of interest 
in this field, it would seem that there is as yet no attempt to 
interpret the psychological or emotional effect of a view upon the 
observer. This technique develops later as one of the features of 
the so-called Romantic movement. We find, however, an early 
indication of this transition to the personal element in a scene 
which is described in the Histoire de M. Cleveland. It is thrown 
all the more into relief as it appears in a volume which also con- 
tains an excellent example of the type of picture with which we 
are already familiar. 

Let us consider the second excerpt first. There is spread out 
before the observer a fairly large plain surrounded by steep, 
rocky cliffs. 

La vue 4toit ainsi bornee de toutes parts. Mais Tunivers n’a rien de 
plus agrdable que ce qui s’offrit A mes regards dans ce petit espace. 
Toute la campagne me parut un jardin enchants. L’art et la nature 
sembloient rAunis pour I’embellir. C’Atoit des allies d’arbres A perte de 
vue, de petit bois, un melange bien ordonn6 de prairies et de terres cul- 
tivAes, des raaisons d’un cOtA, et de I’autre qui se rApondoient avec 
symAtrie, et qui paroissoient aussi bien disposAes pour le plaisir des 
yeux que pour la commoditA des habitants. Au milieu de la plaine 
s’Alevoit un vaste Adifice. II n’avoit rien de frappant pour la magnifi- 
cence; mais il ornoit le paysage, parce qu’il sembloit le centre de toutes 
lea autres maisons qui en Atoient A-peu-prAs au mAme Aloignement. Le 
soleil, qui commensoit A rApandre ses rayons, donnoit un air si riant A 
toutes les parties de cette belle campagne, que je me crus transportA dans 
un nouveau monde, ...” 

This is a fine illustration of the application of Shaftesbury's 
principles. First of all, one has the impression of a definitely 
limited and circumscribed picture since la vue Hoit . . . hornee 


“ Ihid., pp. 322-323. 


” Ibid., p. 374. 


” Ibid., V. 4, p. 296. 
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de toutes parts. From then on, the author concerns himself 
with the eminently successful combination of “ art and nature ” 
which seem to cooperate in their effort to present a pleasing 
spectacle. He even uses the terminology of the technician, for 
his terms are sometimes identical with those of Shaftesbury him- 
self. Compare, for instance, melange iien ordonne, des maisons 
. . . qui se repondoient avec symetrie; indeed, they give further 
evidence of careful planning, for their arrangement combines 
pleasure with utility; commodite des habitants. The general 
atmosphere is also enhanced by the special notation of le vaste 
edifice which serves as the hub of the whole settlement. It seems 
to be the center from which all the lesser structures are more or 
less equidistant. Usefulness, harmony, proportion, order; the 
fundamentals of Shaftesbury’s aesthetics are here demonstrated 
almost as if this passage had been written to that purpose. 

In the same volume of the Histoire de M. Cleveland, we find, 
perhaps for the first time at this date, the expression of a senti- 
ment directly inspired by the surrounding landscape. It is at 
night and two lovers have a rendez-vous. 

Nous gagnames en un moment la prairie ... La lune sembloit e’Stre 
ornee de toute sa lumifere, pour eclairer un spectacle digne de I’attention 
du del et de la terre ; et par un effet sans doute de I’extrSme satisfaction 
de mon coeur, qui se r4pandoit, en quelque sorte, sur toute la nature, 
I’air ne m’a jamais paru si doux, ni la verdure si riante, que pendant 
le reste de cette charmante nuit.'* 

This is an analysis of the effect of the circumstances on the state 
of mind of the individual. It is because he is so happy and con- 
tented that nature around him seems to reflect a similar mood. 
He reads into the night the charm and sweetness of his own 
thoughts ; had he been under the influence of some other emotion, 
he might perhaps have regarded it in another manner. 

As the XVIIIth century progresses, there develops an increas- 
ing interest in the external world and its reflection upon the 
individual. A more subjective attitude appears; the writer 
identifies himself with his surroundings and seeks in them the 
expression of his own sentiments. He begins to study details, 
giving some indication of sensory notations of all kinds. 

A logical corollary to this is his concern with the play of his 

Ibid., pp. 365-356. 
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emotions. A particular site, or a special state of physical being 
gives rise to certain happy, cheerful, pensive, or melancholy 
moods. One’s outlook is conditioned by his reaction to his 
milieu. 

This method of approach eventually attains its height in what 
is known as the Romantic movement of the beginning of the 
XIXth century. Of the many personalities who figure in its 
development, Rousseau, of course, is to be reckoned among the 
most important and influential. It is the purpose of this thesis 
to study those elements which constitute his contribution to this 
field of personal experience and literary expression. 



CHAPTEE II 


The Theoet of Sensationalism and Its Aesthetic 
Applications 

Such a reorientation of the interests, attitude and technique 
of the writers of the XVIIIth century is occasioned by some- 
thing more than the mere desire for change or the search for 
literary novelty. It harks back to the enunciation of a familiar, 
if neglected, scientific principle which is brought to the fore 
once again just at the time of Rousseau’s migration to Paris. 
Both specialists and men of letters contribute to the revival and 
reestablishment of the so-called sensationalistic theory, which 
lays the foundation of all human development upon the experi- 
ences which come to us through external impulses and physical 
stimuli. L’abbe Condillac, among others, gives this doctrine a 
fresh impetus with the publication of his Traite des sensations 
(1754) and his Essai sur Vorigine des connaissances humaines 
(1746). 

Furthermore, this is more than an intellectual abstraction, for 
it immediately gives rise to a discussion of the aesthetic applica- 
tions which are inherent in it. Appreciation of the various 
branches of art is to be enhanced by a consideration of the 
analogy between color and sound, a parallelism which is some- 
times pushed to a fantastic extreme. Diderot, for one, enjoys 
amusing flights of fancy as he experiments with an ingenious 
device which is directly inspired through the rediscovery of this 
age-old concept, namely, I’orgue des couleurs of le P4re Castel.^ 

It may be well to determine at this point the reason for such a 
sudden growth of interest in the subject and its implications in 
our emotional life, and also to explain the extent of Rousseau’s 
connection with this school of thought. That it should come to 
the fore so decidedly in such a relatively short time is indicative 
of the introduction of a new and important theory just at the 
time when Rousseau is beginning his literary career in Paris. 
From about the middle of the century on, increasing attention 
is paid to the application of its principles in all phases of our 
development and behavior. First propounded by the scientists. 


* See p. 46 fif. 
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it is subsequently introduced into the realm of literature where 
it also assumes a capital importance, but with a slightly dif- 
ferent emphasis. 

The middle of the XVIIIth century marks the reappearance 
of the sensualistic doctrine as the foundation of all human 
existence. It is acknowledged as the basic controlling force in 
our lives. We are what we are because of and through our 
senses. We are born with no ideas or sentiments inherited from 
our parents, but are moulded by external stimuli acting upon 
us from the very beginning. This idea of the tabula rasa makes 
possible and even necessary a definite plan of education and 
training and marks a reaction against the traditional theory of 
innate ideas so prevalent up to that time. 

It is adopted by many thinkers if not simultaneously, at least 
within a relatively short time. Locke, among others, is an ex- 
ponent of the idea in England ■is is Condillac subsequently in 
Prance. In 1746 the latter publishes his Essai sur V origins des 
connaissances humaines, where he discusses “ les mat^riaux de 
nos connoissances, ... la distinction de I’&me et du corps, et 
... les sensations, . . ^ To accomplish the task he has set 

himself, he says, 

. . . je suis remont^ & la perception, parce que c’est la premiere 
operation qu’on peut remarquer dans I’ame; et j’ai fait voir comment 
et dans quel ordre elle produit toutes celles dont nous pouvons acqu^rir 
I’eiercice.* 

He expresses a scientific interest in the subject and points out 
fallacies in the method of procedure of Locke in his Essay con- 
cerning Human Understanding. In 1754, Condillac publishes 
his famous Traite des sensations, another systematic discussion 
of the subject. Since this work serves as a reference and back- 
ground for much of the subsequent treatment of the question, 
echoes of it are to be found everywhere. 

Denis Diderot is another who is interested in this theory, 
although his is not the essentially scientific approach of Con- 
dillac. He does consider it, however, at some length, particularly 
in hie Lettre sur les aveugles d Vusage de ceux qui voient, which 
dates from 1749, and in his Lettre sur les sourds et muets d 
Vusage de ceux qui entendent et qui parlent, written in 1751. 

• Condillac, Oeuvres, ed. Houel, Paris, 1798, v. I, p. 9. 

‘Ibid., p. 10. 
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These two Lettres consist mainly of a discussion of the various 
senses, and their relative importance, especially with regard to 
the individual who is so unfortunate as to be lacking in one or 
more of them. He conceives of man as a “ society ” composed of 
these five units, each functioning in its own way and making 
its contribution to the formation of a complete personality.* His 
method is to 

. . . decomposer, pour ainsi dire, un homme, et de considerer ce qu’il 
tient de chaoun des sens qu’il possMe.' 

He calls this procedure “ I’anatomie metaphysique des sens ” * 
and he reaches certain conclusions concerning the characteristics 
of each one of them : 

. . . je trouvaia que, de toua les sens, I’oeil dtait le plus auper&ciel; 
I’oreille, le plus orgueilleuz; I’odorat le plus voluptueux; le go{tt, le plus 
superstitieux et le plus inconstant; le toucher, le plus profond et le plus 
philoBophe.’ 

Thus he comes to his idea of the make-up of man. 

Ce serait, & mon avis, une soci4t4 plaisante, que celle de cinq per- 
sonnes dont chacune n’aurait qu’un sens ... * 

He goes even further in the analysis of the attributes of each, for 

. . . par la faculty qu’elles auraient d’abstraire, elles pourraient toutes 
Stre g^omitres, s’entendre i, merveille, et ne s’entendre qu’en g^om^trie.’ 

In this manner he admits the possibility of their improvement 
and defines their mathematical propensities once again later in 
the same Lettre. 

Mais la vue, I’odorat et le goflt sent capables des mSmes progris 
seientiflques [as the other three senses]. Nos sens, distribufis en autant 
d’fitres pensants, pourraient done s’^lever tous aux speculations les plus 
sublimes de I’arithmdtique et de I’algfebre; Bonder les profondeurs de 
I’analyse; sc proposer entre eux les problfemes les plus compliqu^s sur 
la nature des Equations, et les r^soudre comme s’ils etaient des Dio- 
phantea . . . Quoi qu’il en soit il s’ensuit que les math4matiques puree 
entrent dans notre ame par tous les sens, . . . *” 

He also asserts our ability to have several perceptions at once.^* 

• D. Diderot, Oeuvres completes, ed. Ass^zat, Paris, 1876, v. I, pp. 
363, 399. 

' Ihid., pp. 352-353. 

• Ibid. 

’’ Ibid. 

• Ibid., p. 353. 


• Ibid. 

“ Ibid., p. 400. 
“ Ibid., p. 402. 
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Not content Brith these two works dealing directly with the 
problem, Diderot introduces it once more in his Apologie de 
VabbS de Prades, of 1752, where he poses as the persecuted ahb6 
supporting his thesis which has been attacked on the grounds of 
heresy. It is precisely this question of the role of the senses and 
its corollary, materialism, as opposed to the Church doctrine of 
original sin, moral good and evil, “ la loi naturelle,” and “ la 
religion surnaturelle ” which precipitates the action taken against 
this advocate of the newer idea. Thus Diderot is masked behind 
the figure of l’abb6 de Prades, bat we are able, nevertheless, to 
disengage his own sentiments from this document of self-defence 
supposedly written by a member of the clergy. 

The examining body calls I’abbe de Prades to task for speak- 
ing of man as not much more than a mere animal at the moment 
of creation. It protests. 

On conserve Texpression de I’Ecriture que Dieu r^pandit un souffle de 
vie eur son visage (ou lui donna une fi.me raisonnable) ; mais on veut 
apr6s cela qu’il ait laissS sans connaissances, sans reflexions, sans 
idees distinctes, & peu pris comme une bSte brute, un automate, une 
machine mise en mouvement. 0& a-t-on pris I’id^e fantastique d’un tel 
hommef 

Through the medium of Diderot, the abbd makes reply : 

Dans la nature; oui, monseigneur, je pense trfes sincferement, et sans 
m’en croire moins chr4tien, que I’homme n’apporte en naissanr ni con- 
naissances, ni reflexions, ni idees. Je suis sflr qu’il resterait comme une 
bSte brute, un automate, une machine en mouvement, si I’usage de ses 
sens materiels ne mettait en exercice les facultes de son ftme. C’est le 
sentiment de Locke; c’est celui de I’experience et de la vdrite . . . sans 
les sensations nous n’aurions ni la connaissance de Dieu, ni celle du bien 
et du mal moral; en un mot, . . . il n’y a aucun principe, soit de 
spioilation, soit de pratique, inn6.“ 

The abbe goes on to reiterate his theory, lamenting the opposi- 
tion to freedom of thought and basing his conclusions, at least 
with regard to the subject in question, on his daily observations : 

. . . que devons-nous penser aujourd’hui de ceux qui traitent d’impie 
le vieil axiome, nihil est in intellectu quod non prius fuerit in sensu . . . 

J’ai montr4 dans ma thfese, . . . I’homme de tous les jours; je I’ai 
montrd tel que I’exp^rience me I’a fait connaltre, compost de substances 
essentiellement diffirentes, mais dont Tune n’exerce ses facultes qu'en 


^‘Ibid., p. 460. 
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Tertu de I’autre; ii’acqu4rant des coimaiBsances que par moyen de aes 
sens . . 

Another intellectual enemy attacks l’abb4 de Prades. It is 
M. d’Auxerre, who believes in the theory of innate ideas and 
therefore finds his opponent open to criticism. Diderot makes 
answer for the man whose cause he is defending. M. d’Auxerre, 
he says, 

pretend que lea premieres regies de requite, de la justice nous sont 
connues par une lumiere interieure; qu’elles ne sont point acquises, et 
que nous les apportons en naissant, gravees dans nos coeurs ; mais toutes 
ces pretentions sont renversees par I’axiome, nihil est in intellectu, quod 
non prtua fuerit in aensu; axiome qu’il nous sera libre de soutenir 
jusqu’e ce que quelque autorite superieure k celle de M. d’Auxerre pro- 
scrive et I’experience et la raison avec lui, ce qui n’arrivera pas si tdt.“ 

Just as there are individual manifestations of the rise of the 
sensualistic principle, the Encyclopedie gives en gros the genesis 
and importance of the doctrine. The Encyclopedie is recognized, 
of course, as the organ of this school of thought, and in it there 
is to be found considerable discussion of the question from the 
scientific and philosophical point of view. It would seem, indeed, 
that there is voiced in one rather extensive passage in the article 
“ Sensation ” the “ Profession de foi ” of the adherents of this 
new concept. From a study of the purely physiological effect of 
external stimuli striking our organs, there emerges a development 
and refinement of analysis which builds up to a dramatic climax 
in the religious creed into which this theory can be and is here 
transformed. 

There is only one way of acquiring knowledge. 

Les seules voies par oil les connoissances arrivent dans Tentendement 
humain, les seuls passages, comme dit Locke, par lesquels la lumi^re 
entre dans cette chambre obscure, eont les sens externes et internes.'* 

The “ sens externes ” are, of course, the five physical senses, 
while 

les sens internes sont les passions, I’attention, I’imagination & la 
memoire.''' 

“/bid., p. 451. “TOd., pp. 471-472. 

EncyclopMie, art. “Sens internes,” t. XV, p, 31 (art. by the 
Chevalier de Jaucourt). 

” Hid. 

3 
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If an individual is so unfortunate as to be defective in the 
functioning of one or more of his senses, his experiences and 
his background of knowledge are correspondingly limited. This 
theory does not admit the possibility of any innate or precon- 
ceived ideas of any sort. They must all be derived from primary 
stimuli coming from without. 

. . . il est Evident que ceux qui sont destitute des organes d’un cer- 
tain sens, ne peuvent jamaie faire que les id^eg qui appartiennent k ces 
Bens, soient actuellement produites dans leur esprit. C’est une v4ritA si 
manifeste, qu’on ne peut la rfivoquer en doute; & par consequent, nous 
ne pouvons douter que ces perceptions ne nous viennent dans I’esprit par 
lea organes de ce sens, & non par aucune autre voie: il est visible que 
les organes ne les produisent pas; car si cela dtoit les yeux d’un homme 
produiroient des couleurs dans les tAnAbres, & son nez sentiroit les roses 
en hiver. Mais nous ne voyons pas que personne acquiere le goUt des 
ananas, avant qu’il aille aux Indes oii se trouve cet excellent fruit, &, 
qu’il en godte actuellement.^’ 

We do more than experience these stimuli ; we react to them in 
accordance with their appeal to that innermost essence of our 
being, “I’ame.” Our different organs permit us to receive 
various sensations ; each one, in fact, has a different function and 
location, with the exception of that of touch, which is general 
and diffuse. 

Quand deux perceptions sont entiirement diff^rentes I’une de I’autre, 
ou qu’elles ne se conviennent que sous I’id^e g^n^rale de sensation, on 
d^signe par diff^rens sens la puissance qu’a I’&me de recevoir ces difiF4- 
rentes perceptions. Ainsi la vue et I’ouie d^notent differentes puissances 
de recevoir les idies de couleurs & de sons; &, quoique les couleurs comme 
les sons, ayent entre elles do trAs-grandes differences; nAanmoins il y a 
beaucoup plus de rapport entre les couleurs les plus oppoB6ea, qu’entre 
une couleur & un son; & c’est pourquoi Ton regarde les couleurs comme 
des perceptions qui appartiennent k un m6me sens; tous les sens sem- 
blent avoir des organes distinguees, exceptd celui du toucher, qui est 
rdpandu plus ou moins par tout le corps.*' 

In practically every instance, we are conscious of either a 
definitely pleasant or unpleasant reaction to a stimulus. Thus 
there arises a certain mental attitude as well, a “ sentiment,” 
originating in and conditioned by the primary sensation. 

Il n’y a presque point d’objet, dont notre &me s’occupe, qui ne soit une 
occasion de bien ou de mal-ftre: ainsi nous nous trouverons agrdable- 

Ibid., art. “Sensation,” t. XV, p. 36 (art. by Diderot). 

Ibid., art. “Sens,” t. XV, p. 24 (art. by Diderot). 
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ment affeotis d’une forme t^guli^re, d’une pi^ d’architectiire ou de 
peinture, d’un morceau de musique; &, nous sentone intdrieurement que 
ce plaieir nous Tient naturellement de la contemplation de I’idde qui est 
alors prdeente & notre esprit, avec toutes ses circonstances ; quoique 
quelques-unes de ces iddes ne renferment rien en elles de ce que nous 
appellons perception sensible; & dans celles qui le renferment, le plaisir 
vient de quelque uniformity, ordre, arrangement ou imitation, & non pas 
dee simples iddes de couleur, de son *° 

Consequently, there develops within us a corresponding set of 
thought patterns which are evoked under certain conditions. 
These may he known as “le plaisir de sentiment”; they are 
experienced as the result of subjection to an external impulse. 

Le seul plaisir de sentiment, que nos philosophes semblent considdrer, 
est celui qui accompagne les simples iddes de sensation. Mais il y a un 
trds-grand nombre de sentimens agrdables, dans ces iddes complexes des 
objets, auxquels nous donnons les noms de beaux et d’harmonieux; que 
I’on appelle ces iddes de beautd & d’harmonie, des perceptions des sens 
extdrieurs de la vue et de I’ouie, ou non, cela n’y fait rien; on devroit 
plutdt les appeller un sens interne, ou un sentiment intirieur, ne fht-ce 
seulement que pour les distinguer des autres sensations de la vue et de 
I’ouie, que Ton peut avoir sans aucune perception de beautd et d’har- 
monie.*^ 

These generalities of “ beauty and harmony ” are logical de- 
velopments of the fact that our sensations are never individual 
experiences, but are invariably of a composite nature. We think 
we are reacting to a unitary stimulus, but try as we may to 
analyze it and to prove it as such, we are obliged to recognize that 
there are always several factors working at once upon us and 
producing what we are led to consider as a single, isolated 
phenomenon. 

Nos sensations . . . sont confuses; & c’est ce qui fait conjecturer, que 
ce ne sent pas des perceptions simples, quo! qu'en disc le cdldbre Locke. 
Ce qui aide d la conjecture, c’est que nous dprouvons tous les jours des 
sensations qui nous paroissent simples dans le moment mdme, mais que 
nous ddcouvrons ensuite ne I’dtre nullement . . . Toute sensation, celle 
du ton, par exemple, ou de la lumidre en gendral, quelque simple, quelque 
indivisible qu’elle nous paroisse, est un composd d’iddes, est un assem- 
blage ou amas de petites perceptions qui suivent dans notre ftme si 
rapidement, & dont chacune s’y arrSte si peu, ou qui s’y prdsentent d la 
fois en si grand nombre, que rdme ne pouvant les distinguer Tune de 
I’autre, n’a de ce composd qu’une seule perception trds confuse, par dgard 


•» Ibid. 


»> Ibid. 
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aux petiteB parties ou perceptions qui torment ce compost; mais d’autre 
cdt4, tr6s-claire en ce que I’Ame la distingue nettement de toute autre 
suite ou assemblage de perceptions; d’o(i vient que chaque sensation 
confuse, i, la regarder elle-mSme, devient tr&s-claire, si vous I’opposez It 
une sensation diff4rente.** 

Starting from the original physical impulse, and analyzing the 
mental set-up which follows, the sensualist eventually rises to 
the heights of making the cult of this theory the basis of a form 
of religion. Through his senses he is ultimately led to the recog- 
nition of the existence of God and of a universe external to 
himself. The doctrine would seem to culminate in this religious 
interpretation, for the question of belief in any higher Being or 
Intelligence constitutes the essence of all philosophy and is, 
furthermore, a crucial question at this time. The exponents of 
this idea, then, push their principles to their logical extreme, 
a conclusion which is all the more important as it is distinctly 
controversial particularly at this period in the history of French 
thought. 

The “ creed ” which is the natural outgrowth of the sensa- 
tionalistie theory is expounded at some length in the article on 
“ Sensation ” in the Encyclopedie. 

. . . nos sensations font la preuve la plus eonvaincante que nous ayons 
de I’existence de la matifere. C’est par elles que Dieu nous avertit de 
notre existence; car quoique Dieu soit la cause universelle & immediate 
qui agit sur notre fime, sur laquellc, quand on y pense, on voit bien que 
la mati^re ne peut agir r^ellement & physiquement ; quoiqu’il suffise des 
seules sensations que nous recevons 6, chaque moment, pour d6montrer 
qu’il y a hors de nous un esprit dont le pouvoir est infini ; cependant la 
raison pour laquelle cet esprit tout-puissant assujettit notre Arne k cette 
suite si vari^e, mais si r^gl4e, de perceptions confuses, qui n’ont que des 
mouvements pour objet, cette raison ne peut 6tre prise d’ailleurs, que de 
ces mouvemens mfimes, qui arrivent en efifet dans la matiire actuellement 
existante; & le but de I’esprit infini qui n’agit jamais au hasard, ne peut 
fitre autre, que de nous manifester I’existence de cette matifere avec ces 
divers mouvemens. II n’y a point de voie plus propre pour nous instruire 
de ce fait. L’idde seule de la matiere, nous d^couvriroit bien sa nature, 
mais ne nous apprendroit jamais son existence, puisqu’il ne lui est point 
essentiel d’exister. Mais I’application involontaire de notre dme & cette 
idde, . . . nous conduit infailliblement k croire qu’elle existe avec toutes 
see diverses modifications. L’fime conduite par le erdateur dans cette 
suite r^gl6e de perceptions, est convaincue qu’il doit y avoir un monde 
matdriel hors d’elle, qui soit le fondement, la cause exemplaire de cet 


** Ibid., art. “Sensation,” t. XV, pp. 34-35 (art. by Diderot). 
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ordre, et avec lequel ces perceptions ayent un rapport de vdritd. Ainsi, 
quoique dang rimmense varidt^ d'objets que les sens presentent k notre 
esprit, Bieu seul agiase sur notre esprit, cheque objet sensible avec toutes 
sea propri4t4s, pent passer pour la cause de la sensation que nous en 
avons, parce qu’il est la raison suifisante de cette perception, & le fonde- 
ment de sa v6rit4.** 

Given this widespread and growing interest in the doctrine, 
it is not difiBcult to determine the influence it may have had upon 
the close associates of the phUosophes and dilettantes who were 
its advocates. The relationship between l’abb6 Condillac, Denis 
Diderot and Jean-Jacques Eousseau is well known. Eoussean 
knows Condillac through the family of the latter’s brother, and 
he is one of the first people with whom Jean-Jacques estab- 
lishes connections in his early days in Paris. It is through Jean- 
Jacques, moreover, that he meets Diderot; and through him, 
also, that the editor of the Encyclopedie becomes interested in 
the scientific aspirations of the author of the Traite des Sensa- 
tions, It is Diderot, again, who finds a publisher for Condillac’s 
Essai sur Vorigine des connaissances humaines and Eousseau 
tells us of their weekly dinners “t§te k t§te en pique-nique” 
at the HStel du Panier-Fleuri.^** 

Thus there exists at this time an intimate relationship between 
these “ young intellectuals,” who, with others in their immediate 
circle of associates, exchange ideas freely on all sorts of subjects. 
Diderot is an avid talker, scattering ideas like drops from a 
splashing fountain. Eousseau, eager and impressionable, ready 
for anything and everything which may come his way, becomes 
familiar with the sensualistic theory through these contacts. 

It is quite possible that Diderot likewise suggests to him the 
notion of giving it an aesthetic interpretation, for, as I have 
already indicated, he is interested in “I’anatomie metaphysique 
des sens.” Not only does he admit its scientific basis, but 
he also wishes to make an artistic application of it as well. Hence 
he launches on an analysis of the fine arts from this point of view. 

He grants, of course, that any art object, of whatever nature, 
stirs us only in the measure in which we react to it. 

” Ibid., p. 38. 

•* Rousseau, Les Confessions, Oeuvres, ed. Hacbette, Paris, 1866, v. 
VIII, p. 246. 

»' See p. 31. 
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Un beau tableau, un poSme, une belle musique, ne nous plaisent que 
par les rapports que nous y remarquons." 

Given this apperception on our part, Diderot goes on to say that 
each of these fields has its own language, its own medium of 
expression, and that true appreciation consists in understanding 
these various series of what he calls “ hi^roglyphes.” 

... les expressions du musicien et du poSte n’en sont que des hidro- 
glyphes.*' 

... si on ne parle pas aussi distinctement avec un instrument qu’avec 
la boucbe, et si les sons ne peignent pas aussi nettement la pens^e que 
le discours, encore disent-ils quelque chose.** 

As all creative art is an imitation of nature, its value is to be 
determined by the faithfulness with which it expresses, in its 
own set of “ hieroglyphics,” this inspiration. 

Moreover, Diderot feels that there is a distinct analogy 
between music, poetry and painting: he feels that they all have 
something in common as far as their appeal to our senses and 
their aesthetic interpretation are concerned. As this question 
has not yet been thoroughly studied, he wishes that it might be 
done. 

. . . chaque art d’imitation [a] eon hi4roglyphe et . . . il eerait A 
Bouhaiter qu’un ^crivain inetruit et deiicat en entreprlt la comparaieon. 

. . . rharmonie mueicale [entre] n^ceaeairement dans cette com- 
paraison.*" 

. . . raesembler les beauWs communes de la poesie, de la peinture et 
de la musique; en montrer les analogies; cxpliquer comment le poete, 
le peintre et le musicien rendent la mSme image; saisir les emblAmes 
fugitifs de leur expression; examiner s’il n’y aurait pas quelque simili- 
tude entre ces emblAmes, etc., c’est ce qui reste k faire, . . . •“ 

In the development of his theory of “ symbols,” Diderot dis- 
cusses particularly those of music and poetry. One leads into 
the other so that in the last analysis they are scarcely to be 
differentiated. 

. . . rharmonie syllabique et I’hnrmonie piiriodique engendraient une 
espfece de hifiroglyphe particulier A la po6sie . . . •' 

“Diderot, Lettre sur les sourds et muets, Oeuvres, v. 1, p. 406. 

*’ Ibid., p. 388. »» Ibid., p. 385. 

** Ibid., p. 368. Ibid., pp. 390-391. 

•* Ibid., pp. 391 and 385. 
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His general principles are smnmed up by Tr^voux : 

. . . il faut la consid^rer [I’liarmonie oratoire] dans les mots et dans 
la pdriode; et . . . c’est du concours de cea deux harmonies [I’harmonie 
oratoire et I’^tat de langue perfectionn4e] que r^sulte I’hi^roglyphe 
poStique. 

. . . cet hiSroglyphe rend tout excellent pcSte difficile & bien entendre, 
et presque impossible A bien traduire. 

. . . tout art d’imitation a son hi4roglyphe; ce qu’on m’a d4montr4 
par un essai de comparaison des hidrog’yphes de la musique, de la pein- 
ture, de la pofisie.** 

Diderot illustrates this comparison in an interesting and 
amusing manner. He feels that there are very definite similari- 
ties between these three modes of expression. He experiments 
with a line of poetry, showing that it can be reproduced in the 
other two arts. One recognizes and understands the sentiment 
which is being portrayed, although it appears under three dif- 
ferent guises. For an example, he takes a line from Le Lutrin 
of Boileau : 

Soupire, 4tend lea bras, ferme les yeux et s’endort. 

He considers the verse first as a word-picture, then gives an 
interpretation of it transferred to music and finally makes a 
drawing of the relaxed and sleeping figure conjured up by this 
simple but effective characterization.®' 

He also demonstrates his theory with other quotations from 
poetry, firmly convinced that there is a central kernel of artistic 
truth in each individual creation which will bear transcription 
into the language of the other two fields. It is perhaps of 
interest to note that while Rousseau is probably familiar with 
these ideas of Diderot, he does not subscribe to them. Their 
divergence of opinion will become evident in the course of the 
following discussion. 

What is it that constitutes the appeal of poetry ? Why are we 
stirred by it? Why do some of us get so much out of it, some 
so little? Diderot offers an explanation. It is more than mere 
words. It is imagery, it is figurative speech, which presupposes a 
certain responsiveness and imagination on the part of the indi- 
vidual if he is to understand it at all. 


*• Ibid., p. 413. 


“Ibid., p. 387. 
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II passe . . . dans le discours du poSte nn esprit qui en meat et yivifie 
toutes les syllables. Qu’est-ce que cet esprit? j’en ai quelquefois senti 
la pr^ence; mais tout ce que j’en sais, c’est que c’est lui qui fait que leg 
choses sont dites et repr^sent^es tout k la fois; que dans le m6me temps 
que I’entendement les saisit, I’&me en est imvie, ^imagination les yoit et 
I’oreille leg entend, et que le discours n’est plus seulement un encbalne- 
ment de termes dnergiques qui exposent la pens^e, mais que c’est encore 
un tisBu d’hi^roglyphes entass4s les uns sur les autres qui la peignent. 
Je pourrais dire, en ce sens, que toute po^sie est emblSmatique.** 

This implies that the auditor or reader is already predisposed 
toward a sympathetic reception of what the poet is trying to say. 

With regard to music, Diderot goes more deeply into the 
examination of the physiological basis of its effect upon us and 
of our widely diversified reaction to it. 

£n musique, le plaisir de la sensation depend d’une disposition par- 
ticuliire, non-seulement de I’oreille, mais de tout le systime des nerfs. 
8’il y a des t^tes sonnantes, il y a aussi des corps que j’appellerais 
volontiers harmoniques; des hommes en qui toutes les fibres oscillent 
avec tant de promptitude et de vivacity, que, sur I’expdrience des mouve- 
ments violents que I’harmonie leur cause, ils sentent la possibilitfi de 
mouvements plus violents encore, et atteignent k I’id^e d’une sorte de 
musique qui les ferait mourir de plaisir ...” 

He explains why this, of all the arts, has the ability to stir us 
the most. It requires a more finely attuned make-up on the 
part of the individual than either painting or poetry; and its 
effects are correspondingly deeper and more moving. It may be, 
of course, that music is pleasing without giving rise to any 
particular sentiment. One may enjoy the agreeable succession of 
sounds, without being conscious of a specific mental picture. 
Diderot also applies this principle to visual sensations which 
may likewise produce merely a “ passive ” reaction in the 
observer. 

. . . CCS morceaux de musique qui vous affectent agr^ablement sans 
r4veiller en vous ni peinture ni perception distincte de rapports, ne 
flattent votre oreille que comme I'arc-en-ciel plait & vos yeux, d’un plaisir 
de sensation pure et simple ... si les astres ne perdaient rien de leur 
dclat sur la toile, vous les y trouveriez plus beaux qu’au firmament; le 
plaisir r^fl^chi qui nalt de I’imitation s’unissant au plaisir direct et 
naturel de la sensation de robjet.” 


•* Ibid., p. 374. 


” Ibid., p. 408. 


“Ibid., pp. 407-408. 
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DiscuBsiDg at still greater length the technique of music as 
an art, he then studies its effect upon the listener. 

. . . dans la musique, il faut quelquefoig d4routeT I’oreille, pour sur- 
prendre et contenter rimag^nation. On pourrait observer auesi, qu’au 
lieu que les licences dans I’arrangement des mots ne sont jamais per- 
mises qu’en faveur de I’harmonie du style, les licences dans I’harmonie 
musicals ne le sont, au contraire, souvent que pour fairs nattre plus 
exactement, et dans I’ordre le plus naturel, les iddes que le musicien veut 
exciter.'^ 

In one last quotation, he again carefully compares the three 
arts. Of them all, he grants to music the most stirring qualities. 

Au reste la muaique a plus besoin de trouver en nous ces favorables 
dispositions d’organes, que ni la peinture, ni la poisie. Son bieroglyphe 
est si 14ger et si fugitif; il est si facile de le perdre ou de le m4sinter- 
pr4ter, que le beau morceau de symphonie ne ferait pas un grand effet, 
si le plaisir infallible et subit de la sensation pure et simple n’4tait 
infiniment au-dessus de celui d’lme expression souvent Equivoque. La 
peinture montre I’objet mfime, la po4aie le d4crit, la musique en excite &. 
peine une id4e; elle n’a de ressources que dans les intervalles et la dur4e 
des sons. Et quelle analogic y a-t-il entre cette espice de crayons et le 
printemps, les tinibres, la solitude, etc., et la plupart des objets? Com- 
ment se fait-il done que des trois arts imitateurs de la nature, celui dont 
I’expression est la plus arbitraire et la moins prdcise parle le plus forte- 
ment k I’dmet Serait-ce que montrant moins les objets il laisse plus de 
carrifere i notre imagination; ou qu’ayant besoin de secousses pour 6tre 
dmus, la musique est plus propre que la peinture et la po4sie it produire 
en nous cet efifet tumultueux? '* 

In connection with what may be considered the super-refine- 
ment of the possibilities for the aesthetic development of the five 
senses which Diderot designates by the resounding title of 
“ I’anatomie metaphysique des sens” (see above, p. 31), it is of 
interest to note a similar attitude and classification indicated in 
the Encyclopedie. D’Alembert touches upon it in the Discours 
Preliminaire, where he gives special attention to music as the 
most suggestive of the fine arts because of its wide range of 
opportunities for imitating nature. He feels that although it is 
still in a somewhat rudimentary state, it will eventually attain a 
rich perfection by virtue of its very essence. Its potentialities 
lie deeper than the stimulation of certain feelings and sentiments 
by means of tunes and tones, for it has the power actually to 


Ihii., p. 374. 


'• Ihid., pp. 408-409. 
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create the primary sensations whence they spring. Pleasant or 
unpleasant impressions may be made upon the auditor at the will 
of the composer, thanks to this characteristic. 

In his discussion, D’Alembert places painting and sculpture 
first, because they approach more closely the objects which they 
attempt to depict and consequently act the more directly upon 
us. Then comes poetry, which has only words with which to 
achieve its effects, and lastly music, the least tangible of all, but, 
he feels, the one which is richest in possibilities for development, 
even to the attainment of perfection. 

A la t6te dee connoisaances qui conaistent dans I’imitation, doivent 
6tre placdea la Peinture et la Sculpture, parce que ce aont cellea de toutea 
oil rimitation approche le plua dea objeta qu’elle repr^aente, & parle le 
plus directement aux sens ...” 

La Podaie qui vient apris la Peinture & la Sculpture, & qui n’employe 
pour I’imitation que lea mots diapoa^a auivant une harmonie agr6able k 
I’oreille, parle plutflt 4. I’imagination qu’aux sens . . . Enfin la Muaique, 
qui parle 4 la foia 4 I’imagination & aux sens, tient le dernier rang dans 
I’ordre de I’imitation ; non que son imitation aoit moins parfaite dans lea 
objets qu’clle se propose de repr^aenter, mais parce qu’elle semble bornde 
juaqu’ici 4 un plua petit nomhre d’imagea; ee qu’on doit moins attribuer 
4 aa nature, qu’4 trop peu d’invention & de ressource dans la plOpart de 
oeux qui la cultivent ... La Muaique, qui dans aon origins n’4toit peut- 
6tre destin4e 4 repriaenter que du bruit, eat devenue peu-4-peu une eapfece 
de diacoura ou m4me de langue, par laquelle on exprime lea diffiTena 
eentimena de I’flme, ou plutfit sea diffirentea passions : mais pourquoi 
rdduire cette expression aux passions seules, & ne pas I’etendre, autant 
qu’il est possible, jusqu’aux sensations mSmes?*” 

The secret of the unlimited powers of music lies, then, in its 
ability to produce actual sensations as well as the sentiments 
which it is trying to arouse or the picture which it is trying to 
represent. Since the other arts enjoy only a restricted imagery, 
they can do no more than seek to stimulate a sympathetic recep- 
tion on the part of the reader or observer through their mental or 
spiritual appeal. Music has the advantage of being able to 
create the stimuli themselves which are the basis of all reaction 
in the auditor. This aspect of it has heretofore been neglected, 
but once its importance is realized, music will be in a position to 
exceed all the other arts in the field which is of capital impor- 

*“ Encyclopidie, Discours PrSliminaire, t. I, p. xi. 

Ibid., p. xii. 
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tance for each one of them ; the stirring and graphic presentation 
of the story it has to tell. 

Quoique les perceptions que nous recevons par divers organes different 
entr’elles autant que leurs objets, on peut nianmoins les comparer soiu 
un autre point de vOe qui leur est commun, c’est-&-dire par la situation 
de plaisir ou de trouble oti elles mettent notre &me. Un objet effrayant, 
un bruit terrible, produisent chacun en nous une Emotion par laquelle 
nous pouvons jusqu’t. un certain point les rapprocher, & que nous d^si- 
gnons souvent dans I’un et I’autre cas, ou par le mSme nom, ou par des 
noms synonymes. Je ne vois done point poutquoi un Musicien qui auroit 
k peindre un objet effrayant, ne pourroit pas y rdusair, en cherchant 
dans la nature I’espice de bruit qui peut produire en nous I’imotion la 
plus semblable k celle que cet objet y ^xcite. J’en dis autant des sensa- 
tions agrdables . . . Toute Musique qm ne peint rien n’est que du bruit; 
& sans I’habitude qui denature tout, elle ne feroit guere plus de plaisir 
qu’une suite de mots harmonieux & sonores ddnu^s d’ordre et de liaison. 
II est vrai qu’un Musicien attentif k tout peindre, nous prdsenteroit en 
plusieurs circonstances des tableaux d’harmonie qui ne seroient point 
fait pour dee sens vulgaires . . . “ 

In addition to the Discours Preliminaire, there are several 
articles in the Encyclopedie which treat the question of the 
importance and function of the senses, the analysis of the fine 
arts and the possibilities of enjoyment afforded us by their culti- 
vation. We should learn to appreciate the works of the great 
masters, for this not only develops the keenness of our percep- 
tions, but also promises rich reward in the pleasure which is to 
be found in an intelligent survey of these fields. In the article 
“ Sensation ” Diderot distinguishes between the respective char- 
acteristics of the five senses in this manner: 

La vue est quelque chose de plus ddlicat & de plus habile que I'ouie; 
I’ouie a visiblement un pareil avantage sur I’odorat & sur le gofft; & ces 
deux derniers genres de sensation I’emportent par le m6me endroit but 
celui du toucher.*® 

Conversely, the impulse coming in upon one varies from that 
destined for another. 

L’impression corporelle sur les organes des sens, n’est qu’un tact plus 
ou moins subtil & ddlicat, k proportion de la nature des organes qui en 
doiveut Ctre affeetds. Celui qui fait la vision est le plus l^ger de tons: 
le bruit & le son nous touchent moins delicatement que la lumifere et les 

** Ihid. 

*“ Ibid., art. “ Sensation,” t. XV, p. 35. 
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couleurs; I’odeur et la saveur entore moins ddlioatement que le son; le 
froid et le chaud, & les autrea qualitds tactiles, sont I’inipression la plus 
forte et la plus rude.** 

This phenomenon opens the way to a new realm. As a result 
of the proper attitude and experience, we can find beauty and 
inspiration in the simplest of artistic expressions. It is particu- 
larly in the field of painting and music that such opportunities 
abound. A sane and sound exercising of our senses will reveal 
to us spheres of great appeal and of unceasing interest. 

En un mot, le bon usage de ceux [des sens] que nous avons, suffit It 
notre f£licit4. Jouissons done, comma il convient, des sens dont la nature 
a bien voulu nous gratifler; eeux.de I’ouie & de la vue me semblent 6tre 
les plus delicate & les plus chastes de toue. Les plaisirs qui les remuent, 
sont les plus innocens ; &, les arts & qui nous devons ces plaisirs, mdritent 
une place distinguie parmi les arts lib4raux, eomme ^tant des plus in- 
g4nieux, puisqu’on y emploie toute la subtility des combinaisons mathd- 
matiques. La peinture reveille I’imagination & fixe la m^moire; la 
musique agite le coeur, & soul^ve les passions. Elies font passer les 
plaisirs dans rdme: Tune par les yeux, I'autre par Toreille.** 

As both a philosophe and a private individual, Diderot is con- 
cerned with these theories which subsequently become a topic of 
public interest just at the time of his intimacy with Rousseau. 
Always generous with his ideas, he doubtless discusses them in 
the presence of his friend. Thus it would seem quite logical that 
Rousseau should also think about them. Not technical in turn 
of mind, he is perhaps attracted by the aesthetic interpretation 
Diderot reads into basic scientific facts. Literature appeals to 
liim as an opportunity to develop his own opinions and experi- 
ences and he may have been moved to transfer into that field the 
principles which arise from this school of thought. In this re- 
spect, he may be considered as the connecting link between the 
two. There is brought to letters a new concept, a new outlook, a 
new method of approach which is to bear its fruit some genera- 
tions later. While the J5mt7e is based upon this doctrine, it can- 
not be said that Rousseau consciously adopts sensualism as the 
foundation for his fictional or auto-biographical works. Natu- 
rally responsive and highly imaginative, however, he may well 

Ibid. 

“ Ibid., art. “ Sens,” t. XV, p. 31 (citation from the Chevalier de 
Jaucourt) . 
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have had his attention brought to it through his contacts with 
Diderot and the others, and he is moved to give popular expres- 
sion to what he has originally heard expounded in more learned 
circles. 

Although he is doubtless influenced by these associates, Hous- 
seau does not always think as they do, or he makes a different 
application of a common principle. This can readily be seen in 
the attitude which he takes in his own writings. He is converted 
to the sensualistie theory; the J^mile shows to what extent he 
bases early education on the free development of the five senses. 
Eeligion, ethics, moral qualities all grow out of the assimilation 
and interpretation of experiences originating in physical stimuli. 
To this extent he agrees with his friend and master, Diderot, 
who says in his Lettre sur les sourds et muets that 

... la perception dea rapports [between the basic aensationa] eat un 
dea premiere paa de notre raison." 

But when it comes to the field of aesthetics, Kousseau thinks 
differently ; indeed, his opinion concerning the analogy between 
color and sound is in direct contrast with that of Diderot. 

The latter’s theory, which is that of a close relationship be- 
tween the two, has already been discussed. Before we compare 
it with Eousseau’s, however, I think it interesting to study a 
concrete example of Diderot’s idea. He illustrates his point by 
taking a deaf-mute to see the ingenious orgtie des couleurs of le 
P^re Castel.*® This is a kind of machine with which, by the aid 
of rotating fan-shaped sections, each of a different color, one may 
project upon a screen a series of colors and their nuances, run off 
in succession at the will of the operator. Diderot considers the 
resultant combinations a “ senate de couleurs,” or as “ la musique 
oculaire.” 

The first mention of this mechanism which we find in Diderot 
is perhaps in that often condemned early work, Les Bijoiix 
indiscrets, which dates from 1748. In it there are at least two 
references to the color machine of le Pere Castel. Here, as in 
subsequent writings, Diderot gives it a sympathetic reception, 
apparently convinced of its value and practicability. He even 

*“ Diderot, op. cit., Oeuvres, v. I, p. 405. 

*• Id., Les Bijoux Indiscrets, Oeuvres, v. IV, p. 305. 

" Id., Lettre sur les sourds et muets. Oeuvres, v. I, p. 356. 
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makeB it the focal point of a dramatic little scene, for he realizes 
its potentialities with regard to the selection and creation of 
new modes, particularly in women’s clothes. While the pre- 
dominating tone of the Bijoux is one of bantering mockery, the 
attention which their author pays to this unusual clavecin would 
seem to indicate an active interest in it on his part. 

The device goes by various names; it is known as Vorgue des 
couleurs,*^ la machine aux couleurs** le clavecin oculaire.^° In 
his references to it, Diderot uses all of these terms as well as a 
generous enumeration of the types of “movement” which can 
be played upon it. He pushes his theory of the analogy between 
color and music to an extreme in his effort to render their 
parallelism more graphic. 

Two natives of the land of Congo are discussing the peculiari- 
ties of the inhabitants of the Earth. They speak of the inventor 
of the color machine, 

. . . un bon homme qui mettait de I’esprit & tout, . . . 

Mangogul then describes his creation. It is 

. . . un certain clavecin oh il avait diapason^ les couleurs selon I’^chelle 
des sons, et sur lequel il pr^tendait exicuter pour les yeux une senate, 
un allegro, un presto, un adagio, un cantabile, aussi agr^able que ces 
pieces bien faites le sont pour les oreilles.°* 

The second interlocutor has not only heard of this device, she 
has also made use of it. It is as helpful as it is amusing, for it 
can be made to serve in an experimental way in the choice of 
the colors which are to be assembled in a lady’s toilette. If one 
seeks novelty, or merely harmony of tones, this instrument 
offers the opportunity to study the effect of different combina- 
tions before actually making a definite selection. 

Une pi^ce de notre ajustement 4tant donn^e, il ne s’agit que de frapper 
un certain nombre de touches du clavecin pour trouver les harmoniques 
de cette pi&ce, et determiner les couleurs differentes des autres.*’ 

*• Id., Lea Bijouw indiacreis, Oeuvrea, v. IV, p. 306. 

*• Id., Lettre aar lea aourda et mueta, Oeuvrea, v. I, p. 357. 

•“ Encyclopidie, art. “ Clavecin oculaire ” (material edited by Diderot) . 

Diderot, Lea Bijoux indiaereta, Oeuvrea, v. IV, p. 203. 

•* Ibid. « Ibid. 
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There follows an account of the use to which it is put by the 
Sultana of Congo with the aid of her maid-serrants. She wishes 
to wear a gay ensemble which will be in keeping with her 
brilliant headdress. A servant “ plays ” upon the clavecin, 
projecting a series of colors upon the screen, with varying degrees 
of success. At last a satisfactory combination is found, and once 
her decision in the matter of dress is made, the Sultana passes 
to other things. In the course of the exposition, the discussion 
descends to the level of absurd exaggeration; this is another 
flash of Diderot’s irrepressible satire, but beneath his air of 
levity there can be detected a genuine interest in the principle of 
the machine. 

Discussing it more seriously elsewhere, he wonders what effect 
it would have upon a person who has never had any conception 
of sound or of any musical instrument. When he takes his 
defective friend to see it, the results are just as he had antici- 
pated. The deaf-mute is struck with admiration for such 
“ symphonies ” as he sees played upon it. Having no idea of 
music, he cannot compare this contraption with the piano; but 
he feels instinctively that each color represents a certain value, 
that with skill one could combine these separate “ tones,” create 
phrases, and give expression to “ tout un discours en couleurs.” 
Furthermore, he feels that he has suddenly seized upon the 
essence of music and the rdle of the various devices with which 
it is produced : 

il crut que la muaique itait une fajon particulifere de communiquer la 
penB^e, et que les inetruments, . . . ^talent entre nos mains, d’autres 
organes de la parole.” 

This view of the situation is all the more striking as Diderot 
gives expression to it, supported by this substantiating proof, in 
the very year in which the Encyclopedic begins to appear (1751). 
As editor-in-chief, he certainly is familiar with the bulk of the 
material which composes this monumental work; as a student 
“ des sciences, des arts et des metiers,” he also conscientiously 
seeks an objective point of view in their treatment. It would 
seem, however, that much of the discussion of these features of 
the sensualistic doctrine, namely, the supposed analogy between 

Diderot, Lettre aur lea aourds et mueta, Oeuvrea, v. I, p. 357. 

“ Ibid. 
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color and sound and the eflBcacy of the “ orgue des couleurs ” of 
le P^re Castel, indicates on the part of the writer of the articles 
in which they are analyzed quite a different attitude from that 
of Diderot. They tend rather to express the ideas of Rousseau 
as we find them in his Essai sur Vorigine des langues?^' Familiar 
with these ideas in general, and noticing perhaps the divergence 
of opinion between the editor and his Encyclopedie, Rousseau 
may well have considered both sides, and then have adopted and 
expressed what he considers the more logical and valid of the 
two. 

To return to the assumption of the basic similarity between 
color and sound, one finds a rather careful refutation of it in 
the treatment of Lumiere in the Encyclopedie. This is even 
hinted at in the section on Couleur, where the identity of number 
between the seven basic notes in music and the fundamental 
colors in the spectrum is mentioned. After an exposition of the 
investigations and conclusions of such men of science as Newton 
and Buffon with regard to the question, the writer then indicates 
the obvious fallacy in a theory which would wish to compare the 
two. 

L'^tendue proportionnelle de ces sept interralleg de couleurs, r^pond 
assez juste & I’^tendue proportionnelle des sept tons de la Musique : c’est 
un ph^nom^ne singulier; mais il faut bien se garder d’en conclure qu’il 
y ait aueune analogic entre leg sensations des couleurs et celles des tons: 
car nos sensations n’ont rien de semblable aux objets qui lee causent.” 

It is under Lumiere, however, that there appears a more 
thorough analysis and refutation of this analogy. Basing 
its arguments on the theories of le Pere Malebranche and M. 
Huygens, it very neatly undermines their whole structure of 
thought. 

Le Pfere Malebranche d4duit I’explication de la lumiere, d’une analogie 
qu’il lui suppose avec le son. On convient que le eon est produit par les 

The date of composition of this Essai is uncertain. H. Beaudouin 
in his La Vie et les oeuvres de Jean- Jacques Rousseau, Paris, 1891, 
places it between the Discours sur les Sciences and the Discours sur 
Vlnegaliti { p. 323 ) . He adds, “ Rousseau lui donna aussi le titre d’Essai 
sur le Principe de la Milodie ... Ce petit ouvrage, qu’il avait dW 
question d’imprimer en 1761, ne le fut que beaucoup plus tard, ... La 
date oft il fut compost n’est mime pas parfaitement connue; mais elle 
est suffisamment indiqu£e par le contexte.” (ibid.) 

Encyclopidie, art. “Couleur,” t. IV, p. 329 (art. by D’Alembert). 
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Tibrationg deg partiet ingensiblea da corps sonore. Ces vibrationB ont 
beau 6tre plus grandes ou plus petites, c’est-&-dire se faire dans de plus 
grands ou de plus petits arcs de cercle, ei malgrd cela elles sent d’une 
rndme dur4e, elles ne produiront en ce cas dans nos sensations, d’autre 
difference que celle du plus ou moins grand degre de force; au lieu que 
si elles ont diffdrentes durees, e’est-A-dire si un des corps sonores fait 
dans un meme tems plus de vibrations qu’un autre, les deux sons diffAre- 
ront alors en espAce, & on distinguera deux diffArens tons, les vibrations 
promtes formant lea tons aigus, et les plus lentes les tons graves.’^ 

This is sound and logical as far as it goes, but le P^re 
Malebranche pushes still further his comparison of the physics 
of light production with that of sound, two phenomena which 
cannot be so compared. Although the principle seems reason- 
able enough, it not only deceives Malebranche, but serves as a 
pitfall for the unsuspecting Huygens as well. 

Le Fire Malebranche suppose qu'il en est de mime de la lumiire k des 
couleurs. Toutes les parties du corps lumineux sont selon lui dans un 
mouvement rapide; & ce mouvement produit des pulsations tris-vives 
dans la matiAre subtile qui se trouve entre le corps lumineux & I’oeil; 
ces pulsations sont appellAes par le PAre Malebranche, vibration de pres- 
Sion. Selon que ces vibrations sont plus ou moins grandes, le corps 
parolt plus ou moins lumineux; & selon qu’elles sont plus promtes ou 
plus lentes, le corps paroitra de telle ou telle couleur.” 

M. Huygens compares the spread of light to that of sound 
by waves vibrating through space, as rings spread out in suc- 
cession from a pebble thrown into a pool. The argument is not 
valid, for light and sound are not of a similar nature and hence 
do not act in an identical manner upon the organs which are 
equipped to receive their stimulus. 

Selon ce grand g^omitre, comme le son s’^tend tout-i-l’entour du lieu 
oil il a dtd produit par un mouvement qui passe successivement d’une 
partie de Pair A I’autre, & que cette propagation se fait par des surfaces 
ou ondes sphdriques, A cause que I’extension de ce mouvement est dgale- 
ment promts de tous oflt4s; de m6me il n’y a point de doute selon lui, 
que la lumibre ne se transmette du corps lumineux jusqu’A nos yeux, par 
le moyen de quelque fluide interm^diaire, & que ce mouvement ne s’itende 
par des ondes sph^riques semblables A celles qu’une pierre excite dans 
I’eau quand on I’y jette.” 

" Encyclopidie, art. “ LumiAre,” t. IX, p. 718 (art. by D’Alembert). 

Ibid. Ibid. 
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The fallacy in this reasoning is the failure of M. Huygens to 
recognize the fundamental divergence between these two censory 
impulses. Thus, his theory would seem to be unsound from the 
very start, since he proceeds from a false assumption. 

M. Huyghens [sio] d£duit de ce systfeme, d’une mani6re fort ing£nieuse, 
lea diff^rentea propri^t^a de la lumiire, lea loia de la reflexion, &, de la 
refraction, etc. mais ce qu’il parolt avoir le plus de peine k expliquer, 
& ce qui est en effet le plua difficile dans cette hypothfeae, c’eat la propa- 
gation de la lumiire en ligne droite. En effet M. Huyghens compare la 
propagation de la lumiire k celle du son: pourquoi done la lumiire ne se 
propage-t-elle pas en tout sens comme le son? L’auteur fait voir aaaez 
bien que Taction ou la presaion de Tonde lumineuse doit 6tre la plus 
forte dans Tendroit oh cette onde est coup6e par une ligne menie du 
corps lumineux; maia il ne auffit pas de prouver que la pression ou 
Taction de la lumiire en ligne droite, est plus forte qu’en aucun autre 
sens, il faut encore d^montrer qu’elle n’existe que dans ce sens-lh; c’eat 
ce que Texp4rience noua prouve, & ce qui ne suit point du syatbme de 
M. Huyghens. *“ 

Aside from the expression of the attitude of Diderot as it 
appears in his Lettre sur les aveugles and sur les sourds et muets, 
and the quotations given above, there seems to be little indica- 
tion of a similar idea in the immediate circle of the Encyclope- 
dists. To judge from the articles where this subject is most 
likely to be discussed, Diderot and le Pere Castel seem to stand 
somewhat alone in their theory of the analogy of color and 
sound. The Encyclopcdie even adopts a tone of amused con- 
descension in speaking of those confused minds which fall prey 
to such an error of thought and judgment. While it gives the 
orgue des couleurs generous treatment under Clavecin oculaire, 
the writer does not hesitate to condemn such an instrument as 
much because of its intricacy as by reason of its impracticability. 

The account of it is detailed and technical. It is apparently 
arousing considerable interest at this time, and the conclusions 
stated here concerning its efficacy form a striking contrast with 
the experience of Diderot’s deaf-mute friend.®^ While its feasi- 
bility is admitted and explained, however, its universal adoption 
is seriously challenged. It is an 

. . . instrument k touches analogue au clavecin auriculaire, composd 
d’autant d’oetaves de couleurs par tons & demi-tons, que le clavecin 


•» Ibid. 


« See p. 47. 
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aurioulaire a d’octaves de sons par tons et demi-tons, destind A donner 
A I’Ame par les yeuz les mAines sensations agr^ables de mdlodie & d^iar- 
monie de couleurs, que celles de m^lodie & d’harmonie de sons que.le 
clavecin ordinaire lui communique par I’oreille. 

Que faut-il pour iaire un olaoecin ordinaire T des cordes diapasomaAes 
selon un certain systime de musique, & le moyen de faire resonner ces 
cordes. Que faudra-t-il pour un clavecin oculaire? des couleurs dia- 
pasonn^es selon le mime systlme que les sons, k le moyen de les pro- 
duire aux yCux: mais I’un est aussi possible que l’autre.“ 

The fundamentals of sound and color production on the two 
instruments are recognized as being similar. 

Les rigles de la musique auriculaire ont toutes pour fondement la pro- 
duction naturelle & primitive de I’accord parfait par un corps sonore 
quelconque: soit ce corps ut; il donnc les sons ut, sol, mi, auxquels 
correspondent le bleu, le rouge, le jaune, que plusieurs artistes k physi- 
ciens regardent comme les trois couleurs primitives. La musique ocu- 
laire a done dans ses principes un fondement analogue A la musique 
auriculaire.** 

They can also be compared as to set-up and method of manipu- 
lation, but beyond that obvious difficulties arise which militate 
against the ingenious machine. 

Les objections qu’on a faites contre la musique k I’instrument oculaire 
se prisentent si naturellement, qu’il est inutile de les rapporter: nous 
osons seulement assurer qu’elles sont si parfaitement, sinon dltruites, 
au-moins balancles par les rdponses tirles de la comparaison des deux 
musiques, qu’il n’y a plus que rexplrience qui puisse decider la question."* 

The essential difference between the two is, after all, a rather 
important and serious one. 

La seule diffirence importante entre les deux clavecins qui nous ait 
frappis, e’est que quoiqu’il y ait sur le clavecin ordinaire un grand 
intervalle entre sa premilre et sa dernifere touche, I’oreille n’apper?oit 
point de discontinuitl entre les sons; ils sont lils pour elle conime si les 
touches Itoient toutes voisines, au lieu que les couleurs seront distantes 
k disjointes A la vue. Pour remldier A cet inconvenient dans la mllodie 
& I’harmonie oculaires, il faudroit trouver quelque expedient qui liAt lee 
couleurs, & les rendit continues pour I’oeil; sinon, dans lea airs d’un 
mouvement extrfemement vif, I’oeil ne sachant quel Intervalle de couleurs 
on va faire, ignorera, apres avoir vA un ton oA il doit se porter pour 
appercevoir le ton suivant, & ne saisira dans une batterie de couleurs 


^Encyclopedic, art. “ Clavecin oculaire,” t. Ill, p. 511. 

> lUd. '* nid. 
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que quelques notteg Sparges de tout un air colord, ou ge tourmentera gl 
tort pour leg gaisir touteg, qu’il en aura bien-t6t la berlue; & adieu la 
mdlodie & rharmonie. On pourroit encore ajodter que quand on lea 
gaisiroit, il ne eeroit pag pogeible qu’on leg retlnt jamaie, & qu’on eftt la 
mdmoire d'un air de couleura, comme on a celle d’un air de gone.** 

Somehow the writer of this article does not seem to be over- 
enthusiastic about the clavecin oculaire, for he ends his dis- 
cussion with a touch of irony and dry humor. 

On ne peut imaginer une pareilie machine sans dtre trds-vered en 
Musique & en Optique; on ne peut I’exdcuter avec succds sang dtre un 
rare machiniste. 

Le cdlcbre P. Castel jdsuite en eat I’inventeur; il I’annonja en 1726. 
La facture de cet instrument est si extraordinaire, qu’il n’y a que le 
public peu dclaird qui puisse se plaindre qu’il se fasse toUjours & qu’il 
ne s’achdve point.** 

In view of the animated discuision of the various phases of 
this question, it is only natural that Eousseau should also give 
his opinion on it. He belongs to the group which considers the 
analogy between color and sound an entirely false one. It is in 
his Essai sur I'origine des langues that he develops his idea, 
readily conceding the existence of a parallelism between melody 
in music and drawing in a picture. They both serve to indicate 
the main features and figures of the theme, while the chords 
and sounds are as the light and shadow which fill in the bare 
outline. 

La melodic fait predsement dans la musique ce que fait le dessin dans 
la peinture; c’est elle qui marque leg traits et leg figures, dont leg accords 
et leg sons ne sont que leg couleurs.” 

To the objection that a tune is nothing but a sequence of sounds, 
he replies; 

Sans doute; mais le dessin n’est aussi qu’un arrangement de couleurs. 
Un orateur se sert d’encre pour tracer ses Merits, est-ce k dire que I’encre 
soit une liqueur fort 41oquente ? *' 

The two arts are essentially similar, for the source of their 
appeal lies in their ability to imitate nature. Were it not for 

“Ibid., pp. 611-512. 

••Ibid., p. 512. 

*' Rousseau, Essai sur I’origine des langues. Oeuvres, v. I, p. 307. 

•• Ibid. 
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this vital force, they would be reduced to nothing more than 
technical exercises. 

Comzue done la peinture n’eat pas I’art de combiner des couleura d’une 
maniire agitable & la vue, la musique n’est paa non plus I’art de com- 
biner des sons d’une manibre agrbabie k I’oreille. S’il n’y avoit que cela, 
I’une et I’autre seroient au nombre des sciences naturelles et non pas 
des beaux-arts. C’est 1 ’imitation seule qui les blbve k ce rang. Or, qu’est- 
ce qui lait de la peinture un art d’imitationi e'est le dessin. Qu’est-ce 
qui de la musique en fait un autre ? c’est la mblodie.“ 

Colors and sounds in themselves, however, have little efEect 
upon us as purely physical stimuli. Their importance lies rather 
in the psychological or moral reaction which they excite in us. 
If they fail to arouse any such response, they may possibly afford 
temporary amusement as a novelty, but their permanent value 
is to be determined only by the higher concepts which they 
instil or arouse within us. 

Les couleurs et les sons peuvent beaucoup comme representations et 
signes, peu de chose comme simples objets des sens. Des suites de sons 
ou d’accords m’amuseront un moment peut-6tre; mais, pour me charmer 
et m’attendrir, il faut que ces suites m’offrent quelque chose qui ne soit 
ni son ni accord, et qui me vienne bmouvoir malgrb moi. Les chants 
nibme qui ne sont qu’agrbables et ne disent rien lassent encore; car ce 
n’est pas tant I’oreille qui porte le plaisir au coeur, que le coeur qui le 
porte a I’oreille.’* 

From this point on, however, Rousseau makes a distinction 
between the type of appeal exercised by the two arts. For him, 
the eyes are more sensitive and more susceptible to external 
impulses than are the ears. Thus visual imagery introduced into 
a spoken or recited communication serves to heighten its effect. 

. . . Ton parle aux yeux bien mieux qu’aux oreilles ... On voit 
mbme que les discours les plus bloquens sont ceux oh Ton enchbsse le 
plus d’images ; et les sons n’ont jamais plus d’bnergie que quand ils font 
I’eflFet des couleurs.” 

He then proceeds to attack what he regards as the definitely 
false analogy between color and sound. In fact, he devotes con- 
siderable space in his Essai to the refutation of this erroneous 
idea. It is in chapter XVT, Faitsse analogie entre les couleurs 
et les sons, that he explains why he cannot regard this theory 


•' Ibid., p. 398. 


•">Jbid., p. 401. 


” Ibid., p. 372. 
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in any other manner than as a violation of the fundamentals of 
logic and reasoning. He lays the blame for it on the prevailing 
spirit of classification and systematizing of all knowledge to the 
exclusion of any recognition of the possible divergences which 
nature itself may have established. 

On a trouv4 dans I’analyse du son les mimes rapports que dans cells 
de la lumiire. AussitOt on a saisi vivement cette analogic, sans s’em- 
barrasser de I’expdrience et de la raison. L’esprit de systime a tout 
confondu; et, faute de savoir peindre aux oreilles, on s’est avis4 de 
chanter aux yeux.’* 

He takes issue with the clavecin oculaire, for which he has no 
use at all. He is so struck by its inconsistencies that he cannot 
see how anyone could ever consider it seriously. 

J’ai vu ce fameux clavecin sur lequel on pritendoit faire de la musique 
avec des couleurs; c’itoit bien mal coanoitre les opirations de la nature, 
de ne pas voir que reflfct des couleurs est dans leur permanence, et celui 
des sons dans leur succession.’* 

Here, then, is the crux of the situation ; each of the five senses 
has its own sphere of activity and its own set of reactions to a 
specialized stimulus. 

. . . chaque sens a son champ qui lui est propre. Le champ de la 
musique est le temps, celui de la peinture est I’espace. Multiplier les 
sons entenduB & la foie, ou d4velopper les couleurs Tune apr^s I’autre, 
c’est changer leur 4cononiie, c’cst mettre I’oeil k la place de I’oreille, et 
I’oreille k la place de I’oeil.’* 

An impulse which is transmitted through the medium of space 
cannot excite a response comparable to one which functions only 
through succession of time. One is static, the other mobile ; one 
may even distinguish between them as being characteristic of 
essentially animate and inanimate objects in nature. Color, 
hence painting, affords a constant source of stimulation once it 
is placed on view ; music, on the other hand, can be appreciated 
only as it is played, as the motions which produce it must be con- 
tinuous or repeated. These two concepts differ so fundamentally 
that the aesthetic principles growing out of the fine arts which 
are based upon them can in no wise be considered analogous. 


’* Ibid., pp. 401-402. 


’* IbU., p. 402. 


’* Ibid. 
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Touteg leg richessee du colorig s’6talent k la fois eur la face de la 
terre; du premier coup d’oeil tout est vu. Maig plug on regarde et plus 
on est enchants j il ne faut plus qu’admirer et oontempler sans cesse. 

II n’en est pas ainsi du eon; la nature ne Tanalyse point et n*en sSpare 
point leg harmoniques . . . ou, si quelquefoia elle les sSpare dans le chant 
modulS de I’homme et dans ie ramage de quelques oiseaux, c’est succes- 
sivement, et I’un aprSs I’autre . . . Les couleurs sont la parure des 
Stres inanimSs; toute matiSre est colorSe: mais les sons annoncent le 
mouvement; la voix annonce un 6tre sensible; il n’y a que des corps 
animSs qui chantent.'* 

He then discusses the physics of the problem, just as all the 
adherents and opponents of the theory have done before him; 
and again he censures the objectivity of cold reasoning which, 
in its deductions, takes no account of nature from which it has 
made its observations. He admits the possibility of comparing 
the angle of refraction of a beam of light and the wave-length 
and number of vibrations which constitute a sound. 

Or, les rapports de ces angles et de ces nombres [des vibrations du 
corps sonore en un temps donnd] dtant les mftmes, I’analogie est 4vidente. 
Soit; mais cette analogic est de raison, non de sensation; et ce n’est pas 
de cela qu’il s’agit . . . Les couleurs sont durables, les sons s’^vanouis- 
sent, et I’on n’a jamais de certitude que ceux qui renaissent soient les 
mSmes que ceux qui sont dteints.'* 

Furthermore, colors enjoy an absolute value whereas sounds are 
only relative. 

De plus, cheque couleur est absolue, ind4pendante ; au lieu que chaque 
son n’est pour nous quo relatif et ne se distingue que par comparaison. 
Un son n’a par lui-mSme aucun caractfere absolu qui le fasse recon- 
noitre: il est grave ou aigu, fort ou doux, par rapport ii un autre; en 
lui-m6me il n’est rien de tout cela 

Visual stimuli, having just the opposite attributes, however, are 
subjected to other controls. 

Mais les propridtds des couleurs ne consistent point en des rapports. 
Le jaune est jaune, inddpendant du rouge et du bleu; partout il est 
sensible et reconnoissable; et, sitdt qu’on aura fixd Tangle de refraction 
qui le donne, on sera sdr d’avoir le m§me jaune dans tons les temps.’'* 

These variations are revealed or created by means of light; 
auditory impulses on the other hand, are transmitted only 


” Ibid. 
'* Ibid. 
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through motion which presupposes the existence of some animate 
object or creature. This essential difference also accounts for 
Eousseau’s preference of music to painting, a choice which he 
assumes to be universal. The former tells us there is someone 
present who is producing it; this other person breathes into it 
his own sentiments and feelings which are transferred to us 
through what he is relating in melody. This field also enjoys the 
paradoxical advantage of being able to represent certain states^ 
or conditions which cannot be reproduced in the other. Although 
its medium is sound, it can, nevertheless, indicate all the suc- 
cessive stages of peace and quiet from calm repose to almost 
absolute silence. While such things are impossible subjects for 
a canvas, they readily find expression in “tone pictures." The 
latter consequently offer much richer and more picturesque 
opportunities for the play of the human imagination and 
emotions. 

Lea couleurs ne sont pas dans lea corps coloris, mais dans la lumifere; 
pour qu’on voie un objet, il faut qu’il soit ^claird. Les sons ont aussi 
besoiu d'un mobile, et pour qu’ils existent il faut que le corps sonore soit 
4branl£ . . . 

On voit par li que la peinture est plus pr^s de la nature et que la 
musique tient plus li I'art humain. On sent aussi que I’une inWresse 
plus que I’autre, prdcis^ment parce qu’elle rapproche plus I'homme de 
I’homme et nous donne toujours quelque idde de nos semblables. La 
peinture est souvent morte et inanimde; elle vous peut transporter au 
fond d’un ddsert ; mais sit6t que dee signes vocaux frappent votre oreille, 
ils vous annoncent un 6tre semblable k vous . . . ’“ 

The flexibility and adaptability of this art are revealed in its 
power to depict what cannot really be heard; yet its medium 
of expression is that of sound. 

C’est un des plus grands avantages du rousicien, de pouvoir peindre 
les choses qu’on ne sauroit entendre, tandis qu’il est impossible au 
peintre de reprdsenter celles qu’on ne sauroit voir; et le plus grand 
prodigc d’un art qui n’agit que par le mouvement est d’en pouvoir former 
jusqu’i, I’image du repos. Le sommeil, le calme de la nuit, la solitude, 
et le silence mfime, entrent dans les tableavix de la musique ... la 
musique agit plus intimement sur nous, en excitant par un sens des 
affections semblables k celles qu’on peut exciter par un autre; et, eomme 
le rapport ne peut 6tre sensible que I’impression ne soit forte, la peinture, 
ddnude de cette force, ne peut rendre k la musique les imitations que 
celle-ci tire d’eHe.*” 


’ /bid., p. 403. 
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The secret of the fertility of imagery that is to be found in 
music lies in its ability not to paint external objects, situations, 
or scenes in themselves, but rather to arouse in us the sentiments 
and feelings we would experience, were we in a condition to 
observe all these things for ourselves. 

. . . I’art du musicien consiate & substituer k I’image inaensible de 
I’objet celle des mouvemena que aa pr4Bence excite dana le coeur du con- 
templateur. Non-aeulement 11 agitera la mer, animera lea flammea d’un 
incendie, fera couler lea ruiaaeaux, tomber la pluie et groaair lea torrens; 
maia il peindra I’horreur d’un d4aert affreux, rembrunira lea mura d’une 
priaon aouterraine, calmera la tempbte, rendra I’air tranquille et aerein, 
et r^pandra de I’orcbeatre une fralcbeur nouvelle aur lea bocagea. II ne 
repr^aentera paa directement cea cboaea, maia il excitera dana I’&me lea 
mSmea aentimena qu’on ^prouve en lea voyant.** 

This constitutes the theoretical side of Rousseau’s attitude 
toward sensations and the successive stages of their refinement 
in the fine arts and in their function in our lives. While he is 
speaking primarily from a technical point of view, one can 
readily appreciate how responsive he is himself to external 
stimuli. Here we see the man as he reveals himself in his dialec- 
tical writings, and we are able to follow the line of reasoning 
which brings him from the purely scientific to the aesthetic and 
moral application of this “ new ” theory, so rich in its implica- 
tions and in its subsequent development. Rousseau occupies a 
definite place in this school of thought: his role would seem to 
be that of the connecting link between the abstract thinker and 
the man of letters, two different adherents to the principle, 
unrelated but not opposed. To judge from those parts of his 
works discussed above, it would appear that he falls naturally 
into this position of mediator, a function which is, furthermore, 
an important and necessary one and quite the logical outgrowth 
of the eager attention paid to this controversial doctrine. 

Before closing the discussion of the adaptability of colors to 
functions comparable to those of music, I think it is interesting 
to note that the question has continued to evoke discussion in 
more recent times. M. Louis Favre in his La Musique des 
couleurs, Paris, 1900, maintains that such a transfer is not the 
absurdity that it appears to be at first glance. It is well within 
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the bounds of possibility to evolve, somehow, a system of ex- 
pression, with certain fundamental considerations and rules to 
guide its development.*® M. Favre feels that there is a future 
for this field and to judge from his suggestions, the instrument 
which he has in mind is not far removed from the short-lived 
orgue des couleurs of le P^re Castel.*® Conscious of the objec- 
tions which can be made to many points in his theory, he is, 
nevertheless, convinced if its practicability. 

He is also aware of the fact that his is not the first attempt 
to deal with the problem. Besides an earlier essay of his own. 
La Verite — Pensees, written in 1889, he knows of other con- 
tributions to the history of the subject. The fruitless efforts of 
le P4re Castel of a hundred and fifty years before his own time 
have not escaped his attention, nor is he surprised at the failure 
of the projected machine aux coideurs}* Despite the setbacks 
which have come its way, however, M. Favre is firmly convinced 
of a rich and brilliant future for the science of the musique des 
couleurs. 


“ L. Favre, op. cit., p. 20 ff. 

p. 21. 

“ lUi., p. 92. 
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Natdee As Eousseatj Observes Ii 

A peine ai-je employ^ huit jours k parcourir un pays qui demanderoit 
des anndes d*observation : mais outre que la neige me chasse, j*ai voulu 
revenir au devant du Courier qui m’apporte, j’espfere, une de vos lettrea, 
En attendant qu’elle arrive, je commence par voua 4crire celle-ci, apris 
laquelle j*en dcrirai 8*il eat n^ceesaire une seconde pour r^pondre & la 
vdtre. 

Je ne voua ferai point ici un detail de mon voyage et de mes remarques; 
j’en ai fait une relation que je compte voua porter. II faut rdserver notre 
correapondance pour lea choaea qui nous touchent de plus prfes I’un et 
I’autre. Je me contenterai de voua parler de la situation de mon ftme: 
il eat juste de voua rendre compte de I’uaage qu’on fait de votre bien. 

J’dtoia parti, triate de mea peinea, et conaold de votre joye ; ce qui me 
tenoit dans un certain dtat de langueur qui n’est pas sans eharme pour 
un coeur sensible. Je gravisaoia lentement et 4. pied des sentiers ass4a 
rudea, conduit par un homme que j’avois pris pour 6tre mon guide, et 
dans lequel durant toute la route j’ai trouv4 plutdt un ami qu’un mer- 
cenaire. Je voulois rSver, et j’en dtois toujoura d6tournd par quelque 
spectacle inatendu. Tantfit d’immensea rochea pendoient en mines au 
deasus de ma tSte. Tantdt de hautea et bruyautes caacades m’inondoient 
de leur dpais brouillard. Tantdt un torrent dternel ouvroit i mea c6tda 
un ablme dont lea yeux n’osoient sonder la profondeur. Quelquefoia je 
me perdois dans I’obscuritd d’un boia toufifu. Quelquefoia en sortant d’un 
gouffre une agrdable prairie rdjouiasoit tout 4 coup mea regards. Un 
mdlange dtonnant de la nature aauvage et de la nature cultivde, montroit 
par tout la main dea liommea, oil Ton eut cru qu’ils n’avoient jamais 
pdndtrd: 4 c6td d’une caverne on trouvoit dea maiaons; on voyoit des 
pamprea aeca oil Ton n’edt cherchd que dea ronces, des vignea dans dea 
terres dboulees, d’excellena fruits sur dea rochera, et dea champs dans des 
prdcipices. 

Ce n’dtoit pas aeulement le travail dea hommea qui rendoit cea pays 
dtranges si bizarremcnt coritrastds; la nature sembloit encore prendre 
plaisir 4 a’y mettre en opposition avec elle-mfime, tant on la trouvoit 
diffdrente en un mdme lieu sous divers aspects. Au levant lea fleurs du 
printems, au midi lea fruits de I’automne, au nord lea glaces de I’hiver: 
elle rdunissoit toutes les saisons dans le mfime instant, tous Ics climata 
dans le mdme lieu, des terrains contrairea sur le mSme sol, et formoit 
I’accord inconnu par tout ailleura des productions dea plainea et de 
celle des Alpes. Ajoutez 4 tout cela les illusions de Toptique, les pointes 
des monts diff^remment 4clairdes, le clair obscur du aoleil et dea ombres, 
et tous les accidens de lumifere qui en r^sultoient le matin et le soir; 
voua aurez quelque id^e des scenes continuellea qui ne cess4rent d’attirer 
mon admiration, et qui aembloient m’fitre offertes en un vrai i.hd4tre; 
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car la perspective des monts 6tant verticale frape les yeux tout il la foia 
et bien plus puisammeiit que celle des plaiues qui ne se volt qu’oblique- 
ment, en fuyant, et dont chaque objet vous en cache un autre. 

J’attribuai durant la premiere joum^ aux agrimens de cette vari4ti 
le calme que je sentois renattre en moi. J’admirai I’empire qu’ont sur 
nos passions les plus vives les fitres les plus insensibles, et je miprisoia 
la philosophie de ne pouvoir pas m^me autant sur I’&me qu’une suite 
d’objets inanim^s. Male cet 4tat paisible ayant dur4 la nuit et aug- 
ments le lendemain, je ne tardai pas de juger qu'il avoit encore quelque 
autre cause qui ne m’Stoit pas connue. J’arrivai ce jour-lh sur des 
montagnes les moins SlevSes, et parcourant ensuite leurs inSgalitSs, sur 
celles des plus hautes qui Stoient A ma portSe. Aprfes m’Stre promenS 
dans les nuages, j’atteignois un sSjour plus sSrain d’oii Ton voit, dans 
la saison le tonnerre et I’orage se former au dessous de sol; image trop 
vaine de I’llme du sage, dont Texemple n’exista jamais, ou n’existe 
qu’aux mfimea lieux d’oh I’on en a tirS I’emblSme. 

Ce fut lA que je dSmSlai sensiblement dans la puretS de Pair oil je 
me trouvois, la veritable cause du changement de mon humeur, et du 
retour de cette paix intSrieure que j’avois perdue depuis si longtems. 
En effet, o’est une impression gSnSrale qu’Sprouvent tons les hommes, 
quoiqu’ils ne I’observent pas tous, que sur les hautes montagnes oil 
Pair est pur et subtil, on se sent plus de facility dans la respiration, 
plus de Idg^reW dans le corps, plus de sdrdnitd dans Pesprit, les plaisirs 
y sont moins ardens, les passions plus moddrdes. Les mdditations y 
prennent je ne sais quel caractAre grand et sublime, proportionnd aux 
objets qui nous frappent, je ne sais quelle voluptd tranquille qui n’a 
rien d’Acre et de sensuel. II semble qu’en s’elevant au dessus du sdjour 
des hommes on y laisse tous les sentimens bas et terrestres, et qu’A 
mesure qu’on approche des rdgions dthdrdes PAme contracte quelque 
chose de leur inaltdrable puretd. On y est grave sans mdlancolie, paisi- 
ble sans indolence, content d’fitre et de penser : tous les ddsirs trop vifs 
e’dmoussent; ils perdent cette pointe aigue qui les rend douleureux, ils 
ne laissent au fond du coeur qu’une emotion legdre et douce, et c’est 
ainsi qu’un hcureux climat fait servir A la felicitd de Phomme les pas- 
sions qui font ailleurs son tourment. Je doute qu’aucune agitation 
violente, aucune maladie de vapeurs pAt tenir contre un pareil sdjour 
prolongd, et je suis surpris que des bains de Pair salutaire et bien- 
faisant des montagnes ne soient pas un des grands remddes de la 
mddecine et de la morale. 


Supposes les impressions rdunies de ce que je viens de vous ddcrire, 
et vous aurez quelque idde de la situation ddlicieuse oil je me trouvois. 
Imagines la varidtd, la grandeur, la beautd de mille dtonnans spectacles; 
le plaisir de ne voir autour de soi que des objets tout nouveaux, des 
oiseaux Atranges, des plantes bizarres et inconnues, d’observer en quelque 
sorte une autre nature, et de se trouver dans un nouveau monde. 
Tout cela fait aux yeux un mdlange inexprimable dont le charme 
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augmente encore par la subtilit4 de I’air qui rend les couleurs plus 
vives, les traits plus marqu4s, rapproche tous les points de vue; les 
distances paroissant moindres que dans les plaines, oil I'ipaisseur de 
I’air couvrc la terre d’un voile, I’horizon prdaente aux yeux plus d’objets 
qu’il semble n’en pouvoir contenir: enfln, le spectacle a je ne sais quoi 
de magique, de surnaturel qui ravit I’esprit et les sens; on oublie tout, 
on s’oublie soi-m6me, on ne salt plus oil I’on est.* 

The next step in the study of Eousseau’s attitude and method 
would seem to be the direct consultation of those of his works in 
which one would most naturally expect to find a careful inter- 
pretation of the sensationalistic theory, as he understands it. 
In this manner it may be determined to how great an extent he 
actually puts it into practice. It is particularly in his fictional 
or semi-fictional compositions that he has the opportunity to 
give it full development. In all branches of his story-telling, 
whether in a sentimental tale such as the Nouvelle Heloise, or 
in autobiography, as in his Confessions and the Reveries d’un 
promeneur solitaire, he has many opportunities to emphasize 
external stimuli, particularly as to the detail of scenes and land- 
scapes. Theoretically, one has every reason to look for such an 
element in a predominating measure; practically, however, his 
observations yield other results. 

It is true that there is frequent mention of pleasant sensory 
impulses in the works I have just mentioned; in the Rmile, 
Eousseau reverts to their scientific importance in the growth 
and development of the child. Here he carries his thought to 
its logical conclusion, for his pupil comes, eventually, to take 
cognizance of the higher and finer things in life through these 
channels and to formulate the aesthetic and moral principles 
upon which they are founded. Aside from this, however, 
Eousseau seems to be little concerned with a thorough-going and 
penetrating analysis of physical perceptions. His numerous 
allusions made to them in passing serve, instead, another pur- 
pose in his technique of landscape description. 

Upon close examination, Eousseau’s method will be seen to 
follow that of Shaftesbury, which is already familiar to us.* 
In order to simplify our study of it, I think it perhaps well first 
to consider in detail one of his lengthier and most representative 

^ La Nouvelle Bilotse, Mornet ed., Paris, 1925, v. II, pp. 75-80. 

* See chapter I. 
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psBsageB in thiB vein in order to determine its basic elements, 
I have selected one of the best known excerpts from the Nouvelle 
Helcfise, taken from Letter XXIII, Part I. It stands at the 
head of this chapter as one of the most illuminating and satis- 
factory of Eousseau’s landscapes. In it, there appear not only 
many echoes of the earlier school, but also numerous indications 
of his personal reaction to the situation as well. 

A peine ai-je employe huit jours a pa/rcourir un pays qui 
demanderoit des annees d’ observation, Saint-Preux writes in 
his opening lines. He is aware of a richness and variety of 
detail, but his other preoccupations are too great to permit him 
to regard them closely. Je ne vous ferai point ici un detail de 
mon voyage et de mes remarques, he continues, for his chief 
concern is with himself. Je me contenterai de vous parler de 
la situation de mon dme, for, although he is in a new region, 
his own person claims his first attention and he takes notice of 
his surroundings only insofar as they bear a definite relationship 
to himself. 

He continues in a strain which shows how the distraction 
afforded him by the external world sooner or later brings him 
back to those concerns which lie closest to his heart. Then there 
follows a description of the general neighborhood, written in 
the best didactic style. Saint-Preux takes care that we should 
perceive and appreciate those of its features which have made an 
impression upon him. He has an eye always for the balance, the 
combination, the interrelation of individual items. He points 
them out in succession in order that we might not miss some- 
thing to which he ascribes a certain importance. The passage 
in its entirety is a demonstration not only of Kousseau’s manner 
of looking upon nature, but also of the way in which he wishes 
us to see it, as well. Consequently, he proceeds in an orderly 
fashion, teaching us to observe it as a realm worthy of close 
inspection. 

The major consideration of thinkers and philosophers both 
prior to, and during the age of Eousseau, is, of course, man. 
He wishes, however, to include an additional consideration, 
namely, man’s relationship with his surroundings. His problem 
is thus two-fold: since he appreciates this situation, he wishes 
that others, that is, his readers, also be made aware of it. 
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Tantot d’immenses roches pendoient en mines introduces 
another section which extends to ?7» melange etormant de la 
nature sauvage et de la nature cultivee. He notices an inter- 
mingling of seemingly unrelated elements, as fascinating as it is 
surprising, as it reveals, to a certain extent, the modifying influ- 
ence of man over nature. The two are not necessarily in conflict; 
it is rather that, in unison, they are capable of producing a result 
far more effective than either could create alone. The contrast 
between these features is further enhanced by Rousseau’s bal- 
anced phrasing. The twice repeated tantot, introducing three 
consecutive periods of gradually increased length establishes a 
rhythm and cadence that carry the reader along almost without 
his being aware of it; the reiteration of quelquefois in the 
next two sentences, under similar circumstances, strengthens 
this impression. The items which have been singled out for 
specific notation blend in a melange Honnant, the i^e^^tahle 
result of their juxtaposition. Thus there arises out of apparent 
confusion a pleasing unity and coordination. 

A continuation of the same process in the remainder of the 
last sentence of this paragraph completes the picture. From d 
cote d’une caverne to les precipices there is revealed, through 
enumeration, the close observation of one who is concerned with 
careful analysis : cavernes, maisons; pampres secs, ronces; vignes, 
terres eboulees; fruits, rockers', champs, precipices. 

The passage continues in the same vein. As interpreter, so 
to speak, of the material at hand, Rousseau seems to take great 
pleasure in the balance and counterbalance of the individual 
features of this wonderfully rich scene. The next part deals 
with the contrast and opposition, yet interrelationship of so 
many items which one finds en un meme lieu sous divers 
aspects. This incongruity is only illusory, however, for the 
total effect is one of an accord inconnu. He sees order and 
regularity in what might appear, at first glance, to be com- 
pletely disorganized. 

The tone of exposition is emphasized by the following ajoutez 
d tout cela and vous aurez quelque idee : he is teaching one to 
look upon nature sympathetically and intelligently. Conse- 
quently, the image which one has of it is entirely satisfactory 
in its synthesis of seemingly unrelated elements. 
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To judge from the impressions recorded in this letter and the 
rhythmical phrasing in which he retells them, one's first reaction 
might be to designate Eousseau as a close observer of nature, 
acutely conscious of the interplay and relationship between its 
component parts. Furthermore, one has reason to look for this 
appreciation in Eousseau, for he is an advocate of the scientific 
principle which is based upon the proper interpretation of 
external stimuli, namely, sensationalism. In the selection which 
I have given, he has shown himself capable of critical analysis 
and responsive to the coordination which he perceives. This he 
has done in his manner of writing of it : he seems to be thinking 
aloud in his swinging, at times almost metrical prose, reflecting 
in his use of language the orderly combination of the units which 
constitute a complex whole. 

He continues in this strain, however, only so long as he main- 
tains the rdle of demonstrator. As soon as he becomes aware of 
his own personality in the face of such a multitude of details, he 
abandons this technique for another. Continuing with our same 
quotation from Letter XXIII, we are able to follow the succes- 
sive stages of this transition. It becomes more and more evi- 
dent as Saint-Preux elaborates upon his discussion of the region 
to which he has been banished. Experiencing a different kind 
of reaction, he now adopts another tone. Consequently, in the 
picture which he is drawing of the scene before him, the em- 
phasis shifts from that which has claimed his attention up until 
now to himself. As he moves into the foreground, his notations 
of details fuse into an entirely new sentiment. 

In the course of his remarks on the landscape, he has become 
aware of a subtle change in his own humeur. This he attributes 
directly to the effect of what he has been studying so closely. 
He is now brought to consider his own position; he now turns 
from his consideration of individual items to the enjoyment of 
the whole. Ce fut Id que je demelai la veritable cause indicates 
a lingering interest in seeking cause and effect. Immediately 
after, however, he becomes absorbed in something else. 

He explains this new attraction in the sentences which follow, 
beginning with En effet, c’est une impression generate qu’eprou- 
vent tous les hommes, and extending to rien d’acre et de sensuel. 
Here is the secret of his reaction to it : upon these heights, he is 
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no longer concerned with what is external to himself. He is 
conscious only of an indistinct, blurred image of all the things 
he was regarding so carefully but a moment ago. The vague, 
yet agreeable state of mind which results from this has je ne 
sais quel caractere grand et sublime ; he experiences je ne sais 
quelle volupte tranquille, which is far more appealing to him 
than any other possible situation. 

From this point on, he takes little or no interest in determin- 
ing the sources of specific sensations. He derives greater con- 
tentment from the je ne sais quoi which alone animates nature 
for him. This is a fundamental characteristic in Rousseau, for 
he has recourse to it again and again in both the Nouvelle 
Heloise and his biographical works. He has moved on from 
concentrating solely on man to considering him in relation to 
his surroundings, to nature in the midst of which he lives. His 
attention still remains divided, still clinging predominantly to 
himself, to the human element in the picture. The closing 
sentences of this paragraph illustrate this two-fold concern, 
with a final reiteration of the confused, yet exquisite sentiments 
which arise in him as he contemplates the beauties of the external 
world. 

Starting from II semhle qu’en s’elevant au dessus du sejour 
des hommes, he carries us along, once again, with a smooth 
measure, introducing subtle contrasts, balancing expressions and 
images in a rhythmical sequence of phrases. Sejour des hommes, 
seniimens bos et terrestres; regions ethcrces, leur inalterable 
jmrete, establish a definite antithesis between the lowly and the 
lofty in both the geographical and the spiritual world. The 
effect upon the observer is one of quiet peacefulness : grave, 
paisible, content d’etre et de penser, emotion legere et douce. 
These are the influences bearing down upon the observer from 
without; at the very end, however, Rousseau returns to his 
major consideration, man. Descending to the plane of the 
practical, he suggests the adaptation of such scenic wonders to 
the treatment of human disorders. As his chief concern lies in 
this general direction, it is not surprising that he should reflect 
upon the possible benefit which the individual may derive from 
his environment. 

The final paragraph is a summary of all that has gone before. 

5 
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Rousseau begins once again as the analyst, seeking out the 
component parts of that which he is describing, and eager that 
his audience should have an equally vivid impression of them. 
From Supposez les impressions reunies, he recapitulates that to 
which he has devoted the three preceding pages, and in this 
condensed form we also see his technique, his method of ap- 
proach to the situation. Enumeration of specific items: objets 
tout nouveaux, oiseaux etranges, plantes bizurres, reveals his 
awareness of them. His personal reaction to them, however, is a 
confusion of sentiment, as pleasant as it is indistinct, and unde- 
fined because its effect is too agreeable to be subjected to closer 
study. Mr. Rice in his “ Rousseau and the Poetry of Nature in 
XVIIIth century France,” summarizes this aspect of Rousseau’s 
writing. 

In this kind of lyrical generalization there is rarely anything of the 
real world, rarely anything solidly outside the speaker, and none of that 
English faithfulness of detail which Rousseau's successors were to try 
in vain to catch. Here it is sensation remembered for itself and partly 
lost, . . . “ 

This is evident from his next observation; as for himself, he 
finds all these sensations bewildering, for they create un melange 
inexprimable, a je ne sais quoi de magique, de surnaiurel which 
is enchanting. He has no desire to penetrate further into the 
secrets of nature’s charm. Always, Rousseau’s chief interest 
lies in the human element in a given situation. For either him- 
self, or his characters, the external world is one whose fascination 
consists in its ability to stimulate that state of mind which they 
all seek; reverie. Aimless and vague in itself, it is what they 
desire most, and they turn to the source from which it derives 
only insofar as it helps them to this end. 

If this is the essence of Rousseau’s general attitude, it is not 
difficult to determine the remaining factors which appear in his 
technique. I think it well to indicate them at this point, in 
order to facilitate the discussion of the selected passages which 
are to follow. They all illustrate in one way or another some 
particular phase of Rousseau’s reaction to his surroundings. 

” R. A. Rice, " Rousseau and the Poetry of Nature in XVIIIth century 
France,” Smith College Studies in Modern Languages, v. 6, nos. 3-4, 
1925, p. 47. 
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Sometimes several of its moat important elements appear within 
the limits of a given excerpt. 

The logical sequel to his predilection for reverie is, of course, 
that once he has found the conditions which are most favorable 
to it, he is no longer concerned with anything else. He now 
turns his attention wholly upon himself. Hence, the simplest 
and most striking details escape him, sensations as such remain 
unperceived. Indications of colors, of the effect of light and 
shadow, of odors, sounds and touch are quite overlooked; he is 
utterly unconscious of what is around him. Thus we have in 
Rousseau the combination of a theoretical and scientific interest 
in the influence of external impulses in human development,* 
coupled with a complete shift of attention when he is concerned 
with himself as an individual. 

Since this is the case, one is prepared for the affirmation of 
the fact that there are relatively very few and very sample 
sensory notations in Rousseau’s descriptions of nature. Although 
he is a careful observer as long as he is interested in his sur- 
roundings, bis tone and his method change when he comes to 
consider himself. And so it is that Rousseau reveals the two 
sides of his personality. 

A survey of the following selections from the Nouvelle 
HMcnse, the Confessions, the Retwries and the Rmile will bring 
us to these general conclusions. Tip to a certain point, Rousseau 
is closely observant of all that he sees around him ; furthermore, 
he is eager that others should also appreciate it. To this end, 
he assumes, at times, a didactic manner of exposition, pointing 
out those elements which he considers important, indicating the 
balance between corresponding features, the contrast between 
dissimilar ones, or the general effect of the combination many. 
He, also reveals a genuine concern for the practicability of cer- 
tain items, for he seeks the convenience or adaptability of things 
for human use. To this extent, he reflects the principles of the 
Shaftesbury school of thought. 

This brings him to the consideration of man and his place in 
nature. This is the topic which is dearest and closest to him ; at 
this point there is a perceptible shift of emphasis in his exposi- 
tion. Surfeited, as it were, with all these details, his final im- 


‘ See chapter IT. 
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pression is one of an agreeable vagueness from ■which there 
emanates a magical peacefulness. This dreaminess is a state of 
being whose voluptuousness, to use his own expression,' he is in 
no way inclined to resist. On the contrary, he solicits it vrith 
reckless abandon, for here, and here only does he seem to find 
happiness. Small wonder, then, that he fails to notice, as 
separate units, the impulses striking upon his senses. In their 
place, he offers the sympathetic reader a sort of soliloquy whose 
charm and- appeal are unique in themselves. 

He achieves this effect partly through his use of language. 
That his working vocabulary contains little that is striking or 
unusual has already been pointed out in numerous studies.® 
The secret of it must consequently lie in the vigor and vitality 
which he succeeds in instilling into his essentially simple phrase- 
ology. Balance and rhythm play a large part not only in 
sentence-structure, but also in his sequence of ideas as well. As 
a musician, he possesses instinctively a certain feeling for har- 
mony and cadence which find spontaneous expression in both 
fields of endeavor. These stylistic traits have also been the 
subject of investigations.’ They appear to a varying degree, 
depending upon his own sentiments of the moment. At all 
events, they give frequent evidence of certain feeling for con- 
trast and movement and, at times, of a clearly distinguishable 
metrical form. 

Turning now directly to the text of Kousseau, I think a 
systematic survey of his most representative landscapes will 
disclose the basic elements not only of his personal reaction, but 

^NouvpUe Hiloise, v. II, p. 78; cf. above, p. 60. 

• Cf. F. Brunot, Histoire de la langue frangaise des origines A 1900, 
Paris, 1932; A. Frangois, “Les Provincialisines de Jean-Jacques Eous- 
seau,” Annales de la 8ociSt6 Jean-Jacques Rousseau, v. Ill, 1907 ; F. 
Gohin, Ijss Transformations de la langue frangaise pendant la deuxihme 
moitii du XVIII^ siicle, Paris, 1903; also, G. Lanson, L’Art de la 
prose, Paris, 1908; E. Faguet, Rousseau artiste, Paris, 1910; J. Fusse- 
der, Bcitrage zur Kenntnisa der Sprache Rousseaus, Leipzig, 1909, and 
R. A. Rice, op. cit. 

’ Cf, Brunot, op. cit.; S. Coculesco, Essai sur les rythmes toniques 
du frangais, Paris, 1926; Faguet, op. cit.; Lanson, op. cit.-, P.-M, 
Masson, “ Contribution & l’6tude de la prose m^trique dans la Nou- 
velle H^loise,” Annales de la SociitO Jean-Jacques Rousseau, v. -V, 
1909. 
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also of his method : what he sees and how he sees it. The lengthy 
quotation from the Nouvelle Helcrise which I discussed at the 
beginning of this chapter gives some indication of practically 
every aspect of Eousseau’s point of view, from his consideration 
of nature as a world external to himself to his complete forget- 
fulness of its very existence in his search for reverie. His 
analytical and didactic approach is clearly demonstrated in 
another well-known paragraph in the Nouvelle EUoise, Part IV, 
Letter XVII.» 

Saint-Preux returns to his retreat in the mountains, where, 
in the first days of his love, he suffered in tormenting exile. 
Later, he revisits the place, accompanied by Julie after their 
long separation. This has put barriers of even greater insur- 
mountability between them than there had been before, for she 
is now Madame de Wolmar. His former haunt is rife with 
memories for him; he cannot come among these rocks and hear 
these torrents without again experiencing, involuntarily, his 
passion of old. First of all, however, they go out upon the lake 
from the center of which one enjoys a sweeping panorama of 
the shoreline with fields and mountains, streams and verdure, 
the whole forming a neat and pleasing sight. 

La [au milieu du lac] j’expliquois a Julie toutes les parties du 
superbe horizon qui nous entouroit. Je lui montrois de loin Icb em- 
bouchures du Rh6ne dout I’impetueux coura s’arrfite tout a coup au bout 
d’un quart de lieue, et semble craindre de eouiller de aes eaux bour- 
beuses le cristal azur^ du iac. Jc lui faisoia observer les redana des 
montagnes, dont lea anglea correapondana et parallfelea forment dana 
I’eapace qui lea a^pare un lit digne du fleuve qui le remplit. En 
I’dcartant de nos cdtea j’aimoia a lui faiie admirer les richea et 
charmantes rivea du paya de Vaud, oil la quantiti dea villea, I’innom- 
brable foule du peuple, lea coteaux verdoyana et paria dc toutes parta 
forment un tableau raviaaant; oil la terrc par tout cultivee et par tout 
f^conde offre au laboureur, au pfltre, au vigneron le fruit, asaurfi de 
leura peinea, que ne divore point I’avide publicain. Puia lui montrnnt 
le Chablais aur la c6te oppos4e, paya non moins favorisS de la nature, 
et qui n’offre pourtant qu’un spectacle dc miairc, je lui faisoia aenai- 
blement diatinguer les diffirens effets des deux gouvernemena, pour la 
riehesse le nombre et le bonheur dea hommea. C’est ainsi, lui disoia-je 
que la terre ouvre son aein fertile et prodigue aea tr4aors aux heureux 
peuplea qui la cultivent pour eux-m?mca. Elle semble aourire et 
a’animer au doux spectacle de la liberty ; elle aime k nourir des hommea. 


Op. cit., V. Ill, pp. 279-280. 
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Au contraire les tristes mazures, la bruyire et lea roncea qui couvrent 
une terre k demi-d^serte annoncent de loin qu’un mattre absent y 
domine, et qu’elle donne it, regret & dea esclavee quelquea maigrea pro- 
ductions dont ila ne profltent pas.' 

This scene is described in Eousseau’s best didactic manner. 
He evinces a genuine concern that the uninitiated observer 
should not miss any of its most salient features. J’expliquois 
d Julie toutes les parties du superie horizon shows not only 
Saint-Preux’s awareness of its beauty, but also his eagerness to 
share it. He points out the mouth of the Rhdne, he calls Julie’s 
attention to the formation of the mountains, he derives great 
pleasure from her admiration of the fertile and prosperous Vaud 
country. Its air of well-being, of busy and populous towns, is 
created by the aggregate of many individual features, which in a 
final rkumc, “ presents a charming picture.” 

That is one side of the lake ; the other offers a less happy sight, 
in which Saint-Preux shows equal interest, for he finds in it a 
noteworthy contrast with what has gone before. He carefully 
points this out to Julie, in order that she may fully appreciate 
his remarks to the effect that nature itself shows its responsive- 
ness to the care which man bestows upon it. This brings us back 
to Rousseau’s chief concern; the interrelation between the two, 
for, under the proper circumstances, nature seems to exert itself 
to repay those who tend it. This leads to the discussion of 
political economy which follows, for the emphasis has now passed 
from the immediate scene before the lovers, to the human 
element which is represented in it. M. Mornet, as editor of the 
text, does not fail to comment upon the exactitude not only of 
Eousseau’s observations, but also of the interpretation which 
he gives to them.^® 

With regard to the language in which Eousseau relates this 
episode, the demonstrative note again predominates: expliquer 
. . . toutes les parties, montrer, faire observer, faire admirer, 
les cotcaux verdoyans . . . forment un tableau ravissant, faire 
distinguer. There is a hint of the technical in his reference to 
the redans des montagnes, with an indication of the angles and 
channels which they form. M. Mornet comments upon the 


® Loc. cit. 


“Aoc. cit., p. 280, note 3. 
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word redans, tracing Kousseau’s use of it back to a earlier 
interest in “ geometry and fortifications.” 

There are also several other examples of contrast and com- 
parison in the Nouvelle Helaise which may well be mentioned 
here. One, for instance, reflects the difference noticeable in a 
given spot due to the changing seasons; another seems to echo 
the sentiments of a person under the influence of a great 
emotion. 

The first is an account of Saint-Preux’s retreat in the moun- 
tains across from Julie’s home. Later, when he takes her there, 
in the summer-time, the whole region is animated with a new 
spirit. During the winter, when everything was cold and dead, 
this seemed the most suitable place to hide his love. The little 
plot is now covered with grass and flowers; at the time of his 
former visits to it, it presented quite another picture. 

On n’y voyoit alors ni ces fruits ni ces ombrages: La verdure et les 
fleurs ne tapissoient point ces compartimens ; le cours de ces ruisseaux 
n’en formoit point les divisions; ces oiseaiix n’y faisoient point entendre 
leurs ramages, le vorace 4pervier, le corbeau funibre et I’aigle terrible 
dcs alpes faisoient seuls retentir de leurs cris ces cavernes; d’immenses 
glaces pendoient i tous ces rochers; des festons de neige itoient le seul 
ornement de ces arbres; tout respiroit ici les rigueurs de I’hiver et 
I’horreur des frimats. . . 

This whole passage illustrates the modifications which have 
taken place since last he was here : plants, trees, fruits, streams, 
birds, now offer a spectacle of which there had been not the 
slightest trace so long ago. At that time, its very atmosphere 
had served to increase his feeling of cold lifelessness; now every- 
thing is flourishing, imbued with an irresistible urge to live. 

The following quotation reveals still more clearly the personal 
element in a sympathetic landscape. This comes about, of course, 
through the sentiments of the observer, who sees in it an echo 
of his own mood. 

Je trouve la campagne plus riante, la verdure plus fralche et plus 
vive, I’air plus pur, le Ciel plus serain; le chant des oiseaux semble 
avoir plus de tendresse et de volupW; le murniure des eaux inspire une 
langueur plus amoureuse; la vigne en fleurs exhale au loin de plus doux 
parfums; un charme secret embellit tous les objets ou fascine mes sens, 


“Loo. cit., p. 280, note 1. 


“ Op. cit., V. IIT, p. 286. 
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on diroit que la terre se pare pour former & ton heureux amant un lit 
nuptial digne de la beautd qu’il adore et du feu qui le consume.'* 

External objects take on a different appearance for the re- 
sponsive lover. All that he sees, hears, smells or perceives in 
general, the charme secret of a multitude of sensations, impresses 
itself upon him, enriching his emotional experience by virtue 
of their appeal. 

M. Mornet finds in passages such as this a reflection of a 
tendency which is no longer new at the time of publication of 
the Nouvelle Heloise. In addition to his introductory remarks to 
this edition of the novel and his closer study of the movement as 
a whole in his Bomantisme en France au XVI1I‘ siecle, Paris, 
1912, he adds a supplementary note in connection with the quo- 
tation I have just given. 

Le thfeme n’est pas nouveau. Mme Riecoboni, . . . unisaait ddjli, 
avant que Rousseau ne publiAt la Nouvelle Eilcnse, lea charmes de 
I’amour et ccux des cboaea: ‘le charme inexprimable attache & sa 
presence semble a’itcndre aur I’univers et rendre tout plus aimable et 
plus riant; I’absence au contraire sbme I’insipidiW aur tout. — Un charme 
inconnu ae r^pandit aur tout ce qui m’environnait ; lea objets changbrent 
it mes yeux; ila devinrent plus riants, plus aimables; je via la nature 
s'embellir autour de moi.’ (Lettres de Mistriss Fanni Butlerd (1757) ; 
Lettres de Milady Juliette Gatesby (1759) dans lea Oeuvres (29ter), 
t. 1, 87 et VI, 50 ) . Inveraement Mme de V * * * 5crit, dana un roman 
de Baatide, quand elle croit n’6tre plus aim5e : ‘ toute la nature eat 
an^antie pour moi.’ Lettres d’amour du chevalier de * * * , Londrea, 
a. n. (1752), t. IV, pp. 26-35.“ 

Rousseau’s technique is always more or less the same, whether 
he or one of his characters is telling the story. The foregoing 
discussion has dealt with selections from the Nouvelle Heloise-, 
the Reveries also offer several illustrations of his method. Always 
one finds an appreciation of the contrasts, the balance, and thus 
the harmony which nature displays when left unmolested and 
free to develop in its own way. Ilis description of the “ lac de 
Bienne ” is perhaps one of the finest examples of this sentiment 
which we find in all his work. He finds it particularly satisfy- 
ing, because he sees here the perfect accord of unity and order 
which constitutes the basis of all beauty. Here earth, sky and 
water meet in one place, silence and solitude bring opportunities 


'•/bid., V. II, p. 138. 


'* Ibid., p. 138, note 1. 
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for the sweet reveries from which he derives so much pleasure. 
Simple and inconspicuous, it offers a peaceful retreat where he 
would have liked to spend the rest of his days. 

Les rives du lac de Bienne sent plus sauvages et romantiques que celles 
du lac de Geneve, parce que lea rochers et les bois y bordent I’eau de 
plus prfes; mais elles ne sont pas moins riantes. S’il y a moins de 
culture de ehamps et de vignes, moins de villes et de maisons, il y a 
aussi plus de verdure naturelle, plus de prairies, d’asiles ombrag4s de 
bocages, des contrastes plus friquens et des accidens plus rapprochfis. 
Comme il n’y a pas sur cea heureux bords de grandes routes commodes 
pour les voitures, le pays est peu Ir4quent6 par lea voyageurs, mais il 
est int^ressant pour des contemplatifs solitaires qui aiment & s’enivrer 

loisir des charmes de la nature, et k se recueillir dans un silence que 
ne trouble aucun autre bruit que le cri des aigles, le ramage entrecoup4 
de quelques oiseaux, et le roulement des torrens qui tombent de la 
montagne. Ce beau bassin, d’une forme presque ronde, enferme dans son 
milieu deux petites lies, . . . 

The theme of the entire passage is one of comparison and 
contrast, for Eousseau has discovered that if the lake and its 
shores have less of one feature, they are blessed with something 
else equally desirable to a greater degree. This relative point 
of view appears from the very first sentence, for its banks are 
plus sauvages et romantiques than those of Lake Geneva. He 
continues in this strain : plus pres, pas moins riantes; moins de 
culture’ de champs and moins de villes are offset by plus de 
verdure naturelle, plus de prairies. The whole region exhibits a 
freshness of appeal which is unspoiled by human contact. In 
this instance, it would seem as though nature had avoided adapt- 
ing herself to man, for there are no routes to accommodate the 
general public. This, on the other hand, brings its own reward 
to the true lover of such sights: le contemplatif solitaire who 
seeks the pleasures of leisurely dreaming in an atmosphere whose 
silence is all but complete. The birds and waterfalls inject a 
note of animation which prevents the wanderer from feeling 
entirely alone and isolated. 

The description of the lake with its two islands continues 
in a similar vein. Variety is everywhere present, and contributes 
to the charm of the spot, for it offers a synthesis of all the 
factors making for beauty. 


Reveries d’un promeneur solitaire. Oeuvres, v. IX, p. 359. 
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L’lle [de Saint-Pierre], dang ga petitesse, est tellement variSe dang 
ses terraing et sea aspects, qu’elle offre toutes sortes de sites, et souffre 
toutes sortes de culture. On y trouve des champs, des vignes, des bois, 
des vergers, de gras plturages ombragis de bosquets, et hordes d’arbris- 
seaux de toute espfece, dont le bord des eaux entretient la fralcheur; 
une haute terrasse planWe de deux range d’arbres horde Pile dans eg 
longueur, . . . 

Note once again the familiar technique: variee dans ses ter- 
rains, toutes sortes de sites, toutes sortes de culture, arhrisseaux 
de toute espece. The deux range d’arbres give the effect of a 
frame which surrounds and completes the picture. 

The quiet life of seeking herbs and contemplating unspoiled 
nature which Kousseau leads here is, for him, a state of unmiti- 
gated bliss. He enjoys rowing and boating; he derives equal 
pleasure from day-dreaming on the shore whence he is able to 
survey the glorious panorama of the lake spread out before him. 

Quand le lac agit^ ne me permettoit pas la navigation, je passois 
mon aprfes-midi i parcourir Pile, en herborisant Ji droite et k gauche; 
m’asseyant tantflt dans lea r4duits les plus rians et les plus solitaires 
pour y rfver 4. mon aise, tant6t sur les terrasses et les tertres, pour 
parcourir des yeux le superbe et ravissant coup d’oeil du lac et de ses 
rivages, couronnis d’un c6t4 par des montagnes prochaines, et de 
Pautre ilargis en riches ct fertiles plaines, dans lesquellea la vue 
s’4tendoit jusqu’aux montagnes bleuiltres plus 61oign4eB qui la 
I'ornoient.*’ 

Rousseau’s activities on the island also reflect his numerous 
interests. He turns from one thing to another, as the fancy 
strikes him, always conscious of the multiplicity of aspects which 
the region can offer. Beduits les plus rians et les plus solitaires, 
terrasses, tertres, d’un cote . . . des montagnes prochaines, de 
I’autre clargis en . . . plaines, montagnes . . . plus eloignees 
qui la bornoient are some of the many attractions of the locality. 
Moreover, its boundaries serve to delimit it and make it a unit 
within itself. 

Rousseau thus reveals a love of order and balance and rhythm 
in the beauties of the external world. His reaction to them is 
two-fold : he first notices numerous individual features, drifting 
subsequently into reverie and day-dreaming. On the other hand, 
he sometimes rouses to find that he has been so absorbed in the 


Ibid. 


” Ibid., p. 362. 
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second that he has completely failed to give any attention to the 
first. He then proceeds to do so in his usual analytical manner. 
The following passages are fine illustrations of this, and should 
be given here in order that we may acquire a still greater insight 
into his sentiments as well as his style. 

Perhaps one of the most striking examples of careful enumera- 
tion comes in the Reveries, when Eousseau writes of a botanical 
excursion he once made in the neighborhood of Eobaila. 

Je me rappellerai toute ma vie une herborisation que je fie un jour 
du c6td de la Robaila, montagne du justieier Clerc. J’dtois seul, je 
m’enfonqai dans les anfractuosit^g de la montagne; et, de boU en bois, 
de roche en roche, je parvins A un rAduit gi cach4, que je n’ai vu de ma 
vie un aspect plus sauvage. De noirs sapiris entremSlAs de hStres 
prodigieux, dont plusieurs tombds de vieillesse et entrelacda les uns 
dans les autres, fermoient ce rdduit de barriAres impdn^trables ; quelques 
intervalles que laissoit cette sombre enceinte n’offroient au dclA que des 
roches couples A pic, et d’horribles precipices que je n’osois -egarder 
qu’en me coucbant sur le ventre. Le due, la chevAche et I’orfraie, 
faisoient entendre leurs cris dans les fentes de la montagne; quel- 
ques petits oiseau.x rares, mais familiers, tempAroient cependant ITior- 
reur de cette solitude; lA, je trouvai la dentaire heptaphyllos, le 
cyclamen, le nidus avis, le grand laserpitium, et quelques autres plantes 
qui me charmArent ct m’amusArent longtemps; mais insensiblement 
dominA par la forte impression des objets, j’oubliai la botanique et les 
plantes, je m’assis sur des oreillers de lycopodium et de mousses, et je 
me mis A rSver plus A mon aise, en pensant que j’Atois lA dans un refuge 
ignorA de tout I’univers, oil les persAcuteurs ne me dAterreroient pas. 

18 


He notices trees, sapins, hetres; rock formations, coupes a pic, 
precipices-, birds, due, cheveche, orfraie, also quelques petits 
oiseaux rares, mais familiers ; and finally, plants. These he indi- 
cates by their Latin names, in his search for the utmost pre- 
cision. It is a question why he should use those technical terms 
in such a context, for they mean little or nothing to any but 
the specialist in the field. He is so preoccupied with their classi- 
fication that he does not see them as brilliant and delicate flowers, 
which it would be possible to describe in glowing terms. 

His Lettres elementaires sur la botanique (1771-1773) are 
written in a similar strain. They are essentially for the be- 
ginner (he had one in mind when he wrote them), and are 


“ Ibid., p. 380. 
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consequently an attempt to popularize some of the fundamentals 
of botany. The air of scientific inquiry which he maintains in 
them is comparable to that which we see in the quotation I have 
just given. Also, his Notes sur la hotanique de Regnault and 
his Dictionnaire de hotanique, fragmentary though it is, attest 
further his interest in the subject. His tone always remains 
scholarly, with no attempt to present examples in terms of color 
and details of form. Can it be that he is so absorbed in other 
considerations that he fails entirely to see these ? 

Whatever the reason may be, Eousseau is quite himself in 
the concluding remarks of this passage. After having regarded 
closely the beauties of nature, he yields to their charm, and 
putting aside even his learned pursuits, gladly welcomes the 
sweet reverie which they invariably induce. 

The rhythm of certain parto of the selection contributes to 
the effect of gentle and soothing peacefulness. J’etois seul, de 
hois en hois, de roche en roche, reduit si cache, je n'ai vu de ma 
vie un aspect plus sauvage, present once again the idea of con- 
trast, coupled with a feeling of slight movement. The whole 
creates a mood of dreaminess through la forte impression des 
oh jets; a moment ago they had attracted his closest scrutiny. 

There is also another example of the careful notation of 
flowers in the Reveries. He mentions them in connection with 
his brief visit to the island of Saint-Pierre. 

D’autrea foie, au lieu de m’^carter en plcine eau, je me plaisois k 
cfitoyer lea verdoyantes rivea de I’Sle, dont lea limpidea eaux et lea 
ombragca fraia ra’ont aouvent engage A m’y baigner. Mala une de mes 
navigationa lea plua fr^quentes itoit d’aller de la grande ii la petite 
He, d’y d^barquer et d’y paaaer I’apria-dinde, tantlit A dea promenades 
trea-circonacritea au milieu des marceaux, des bourdainea, dea perai- 
eaires, des arbriaaeaux de toutc csp^■ce, et tantot m’^tablieeant au som- 
met d’un tertre aablonneux, eouvert do gazon, de serpolet, de fleurs, 
m6me d’eaparcette et de trfeflea qu’on y avoit vraisemblablement aem^s 
autrefois, . . . 

The world of nature has had an irresistable appeal for Eous- 
seau ever since his earliest years. It is in his Confessions and 
Reveries that he dwells particularly upon the secret of it. Ee- 
calling his first contact with it, he realizes its importance and 
influence in his life and career. Sent to Bossey with a cousin, he 
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learns something of a routine different from that in which he 
had spent his time reading novels with his father at Geneva. 

. . . i Bossey, le travail me fit aimer lea jeux qui lui aervoient de 
rel&che. La campagne dtoit pour moi si nouvelle, que je ne pouvoia me 
laaaer d’en jouir. Je pria pour elle un goat si vif, qu’il n’a jamais pu 
s’^teindre. Le souvenir dea jours heureux que j’y ai pasaia m’a fait 
regretter son a^jour et sea plaisira dans tons lea ages, jusqu’i celui qui 
m’y a ramen^.*" 

As a middle-aged man, his health failing, he still turns to 
nature for the diversion and amusement which it has to offer 
him. His study of botany remains a leisurely process, however, 
often leading him into the next stage of his cult, that of day- 
dreaming in the mountains or by the lake. This is perhaps one 
of the most touching features of his love for the out-of-doors. 
Highly sensitive, he is also given to musing and reflection, and 
nothing starts him on these flights of fancy more quickly or 
more surely than some secluded nook or the end of a trail to 
which a busy “ lesson ” has brought him.*^ 

Errer nonchalamment dans lea bois et dans la campagne, prendre 
machinalement et 14, tantdt une fleur, tantbt un rameau, brouter 
mon foin preaque au haaard, observer mille et mille fola lea mSmea 
chosea, et toujours avec le m4me int4r4t, parce que je lea oublioia 
toujoura, 4toit de quoi passer l’6ternit4 sans pouvoir m’ennuyer un 
moment.** 

This is the key to Eousseau’s situation. He finds in sur- 
roundings such as these innumerable objects of interest. In 
fact, there are so many that he studies none of them in detail. 
Although he observes them closely when he wishes to point them 
out to another, he prefers not to do so when he is alone. Errer, 
in itself, indicates a vagueness of purpose and a lack of con- 
centration; nonchalamment, machinalement, tantot . . . tantot, 
au hasard, mille et mille fois all contribute to the picture which 
he gives of the delights of aimless wandering. Observer les 
memes choses, toujours avec le meme interet, je les oubliois iou- 
jours, these are the things that appeal to him most strongly. 

Confessions, Oeuvres, v. VIII, p. 7. 

Cf. A. Monglond, Bistoire intSrieure du prtromantisme frangais de 
I’abie Privost & Jouhert: le keros pr6romantique, Grenoble, 1929, pp. 
178-181. 

** Confessions, v. IX, p. 71. 
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and here I think we have the secret of his love for nature. Inde- 
terminate ramblings have their attractions, they bring before 
him the same things repeatedly. He is at liberty to study them 
as much or as little as he wishes. Free from any serious ulterior 
motive, he makes no effort to remember what he has seen; thus 
he derives a never-ending pleasure from seeing familiar plants 
many times over. 

Basically, his is not a scientific interest in the field, although 
he seems, at times, to take his botany in earnest. While he 
never presents a flower to us in terms of color and other dis- 
tinguishing features, he occasionally takes care to name it as 
to species and genus. This attitude is rare, however, for he 
finds casual glimpses, a synthesis of impressions which blend 
and mingle with one another, to be more agreeable and diverting. 
As a result, there is practically no accent on details of a pictorial 
quality in his descriptions. Specific notations are usually lack- 
ing, for he enjoys a situation as a whole more than the study of 
its individual aspects. 

It is under these conditions that he finds the greatest inspira- 
tion and energy. He regrets not having recorded his senti- 
ments and experiences as a young vagabond, for he realizes that 
whatever animation and appeal his works may have is due in 
great measure to this influence. What was an arresting attrac- 
tion for him at that time has since assumed the proportions of a 
veritable passion. 

La chose que je regrette le plus dans les details de ma vie dont j’ai 
perdu la m^moire est de n’avoir pas fait des journaux de mes voyages. 
Jamais je n’ai tant penae, tant exists, tant vecu, tant moi, si j’ose 
ainsi dire, que dans ceux que j’ai faits seul et & pied. La marche a 
quelque chose qui anime et avive mes id^es: je ne puis presque penser 
quand je reste en place; il faut que mon corps soit en hranle pour y 
mettre mon esprit. La vue de la campagne, la succession des aspects 
agr4ables, le grand air, le grand app^tit, la bonne santd que je gagne en 
marchant, la liberty du cabaret, I’dioignement de tout ce qui me fait 
sentir ma dependance, de tout ce qui me rappelle i, ma situation, tout 
eela digage mon ftme, me donne une plus grande audace de penser, me 
jette en quelque sorte dans I’immensiti des itres pour lea combiner, les 
choisir, me les approprier i mon gri, sans gine et sans crainte. Je 
dispose en maitre de la nature entiire; mon coeur, errant d’objet en 
objet, s’unit, s’identifle ft, ceux qui le flattent, s’entoure d’images char- 
mantes, s’enivre de sentimens dilicieux. Si pour les fixer je m’amuse ft 
les dftcrire en moi-mftme, quelle vigueur de pinceau, quelle fratcheur de 
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colorie, quelle ^nergie d’expreseion je leur donne! On a, dit-on, trouv4 
de tout cela dans mes ouvrages, quoique Merits vers le d4clin de mes ans. 
Ah! si I’on eht vu ceux de ma premiere jeunesse, ceux que j*ai fails 
durant mes voyages, ceux que j*ai composes et que je n’ai jamais 
Merits! “ 

He finds, indeed, that he is at his best only when he is at liberty 
to wander in the woods : he cannot write either at command or 
at will. He must seek his impulse from the out-of-doors. 

Je n’ai jamais pu rien faire la plume k la main via-i-vis d’une table 
et de mon papier; e’est k la promenade, au milieu des rochers et des 
bois, e’eat la nuit dans mon lit . . . que j’dcris dans mon cerveau. . . . 

This never-failing stimulation functions in a very simple way. 
It consists of a succession of pleasant observations, related or 
not, as the case may be, which combine to create a full and rich 
experience. Walking is movement; while his body is in motion, 
so is his mind, and it is only then that he is consclouK cf the 
full power of his energies. La vue de la campagne, la succession 
des aspects agreahles, le grand air, le grand appetit, la bonne 
sante, together with the train of thought which they inspire, 
tout cela degage mon dme. . . . Working in unison, these forces 
bring about a feeling of well-being in which his imagination 
soars to even greater heights. In his selection and combina- 
tion of factors drawn from Vimmensite des etres, he proudly 
disposes en maitre de la nature enticre. In this manner of 
wandering aimlessly from one object to another, searching for 
those which appeal most to him, uniting them according to hie 
own fancy, he fashions a world of his own in which to live. 

L’aurore un matin me parut si belle, que, . . . je me batai de gagner 
la campagne pour voir lever le soleil. Je goOtai ce plaisir dans tout 
son charme; c’Ctoit la semaine aprfes la Saint- Jean. La terre, dans sa 
plus grande parure, 4toit couverte d’herbes et de fleurs; les lossignols, 
presque 4 la fin de leur raniage, sembloient se plaire 4 le renforcer; 
tous les oiseaux, faisant en concert leurs adieux au printemps, 
chantoient la naissance d’un beau jour d’4t4, . . . 

This is another reminiscence from his youthful days. Even at 
that time, it was tout le charme of a given situation which 
arrested his attention. The scene is a brilliant one, especially 
with the contribution of the birds en concert. Once again, we 

"/ftid., V. VIII, p. 116. « /6id., p. 80. >0 Ibid., p. 95. 
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see that it is the general impression which remains in his mind, 
as he reflects upon it in later years. When, occasionedly, he 
stops to consider the source of so much beauty, he confesses to a 
fraicheur de coloris, an energie d" expression, with which he paints 
them ; this, however, takes place only in his imagination, for he 
does not share it with his reader. 

There comes a time, this general vagueness notwithstanding, 
when Rousseau pauses to ask himself why he should feel such 
an urgent longing for nature. He seeks to determine the source 
of its appeal. 

Je loge au milieu de Paris: en sortant de chez moi je soupire aprAa 
la campagne et la solitude; mais il faut I’aller cbercher . . . loin, . . . 
Le moment oil j’^chappe au cortege des m^chans est deiicieux, et sitdt 
que je me vois sous les arbres, au milieu de la verdure, je crois me voir 
dans le paradia terrestre, et je goOte un plaiair interne aussi vif que si 
j’^tois le plus lieureux des mortels.*' 

What is this plaisir interne? It springs from the interplay of 
external factors and one’s reaction to them. 

. . . un instinct ... me fit, pour la premiere fois, detainer le spec- 
tacle de la nature, que je n’avois gufere contempU jusqu’alors qu’en 
masse et dans son ensemble. 

Les arbres, les arbrisseaux, les plantes, sont la parure et le vttement 
de la terre. Rien n’est si triste que I’aspect d’une campagne nue et 
pel^e, qui n’^tale aux yeux quo des pierres, du limon et des sables; 
mais vivifide par la nature, et revMue de sa robe de noces, au milieu 
du cours dcs eaux et du ebant des oiseaux, la terre offre i I’homrae, 
dans I’harmonie des trois r^gnes, un spectacle plein de vie, d’intdrfit et 
de charmes, le seul spectacle au monde dont ses yeux et son coeur ne 
se lassent jamais,*’ 

It occurs to Rousseau that, as far as his personal experience 
is concerned, he has never stopped to consider the individual 
attractions of the external world. Consequently, he now makes 
an effort to detailler le spectacle de la nature, which he had re- 
garded hitherto only en masse and dans son ensemble. In other 
words, his impressions have always been more or less general ; he 
has enjoyed the effect of the whole at the expense of detail. 

When, however, he studies the situation, his conclusion is that 
to which he has so often come before. He attributes the beauty 
of nature directly to the harmonie des trois regnes; together they 


•* Reveries, v. IX, p. 389. 


*’ Ibid., p. 374. 
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create a spectacle plein de vie, d'interet et de charmes. Concord, 
unity and balance, upon which he bases all his aesthetic judg- 
ments, are exhibited nowhere as they are in this sphere; the 
result is a source of never-ending pleasure for the sympathetic 
beholder. 

Concurrent with the harmony, contrastes and melanges which 
Eousseau values so highly, there is another factor which has its 
bearing upon the situation; it is what Eousseau himself calls 
les idees accessoires. The trains of thought induced by what he 
observes are as important for him as the external world itself. 
We must not forget that his prime consideration is either him- 
self, or mankind in general; from this he comes to consider the 
bonds which exist between it and its milieu. His reflections 
usually take the form of reverie. 

... la chalne dea iddea accessoires qui m’attachent 6. la botanique 
. . . rassemble et rappelle it mon imagination toutes les idi'jes qui la 
flattent davantagc; les pr^s, les eaux, les bois, la solitude, la paix sur- 
tout, et le repos qu’on trouve au milieu de tout cela, sont retraces par 
elle incessamment a ma mdmoire. Elle me fait oublier Ics persecutions 
dea hommes, leur haine, leurs mipris, leurs outrages, et tous les mnux 
dont ils out payd mon tendre et sincere attachement pour eux. Elle 
. . . me rend heureux bien souvent encore, au milieu du plus triste sort 
qu’ait Bubi jamais un mortel.”* 

Just as he draws spiritual stimulation from these contacts, so 
does he treasure concrete souvenirs from his solitary walks. As 
an older man, no longer able to go about with his former vigor, 
he contents himself with the herbarium which he has gathered 
with great care. The images which it conjures up in his mind 
compensate for any unhappiness which might otherwise cloud 
his life. As he passes his experiences in review, they create in 
him a sentiment of peace and repose. This exemplifies for us 
once again the essence of his feeling for nature. The associations 
of a given scene or landscape are as important for him as the 
sight itself. The fact that he speaks of it in such definite terms 
shows that his powers of analysis are capable of functioning even 
in situations dealing most directly with himself. 

The first of these idees accessoires is that of convenience or 
accommodation for the individual as nature seems to provide it. 
I mention this first, because it is one of the most immediate 

Ibid., p. 382. 
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echoes of those of Eousseau’s predecessors who also count it of 
great importance. I refer, of course, to the Shaftesbury school 
of thought which declares the useful to be as significant as what 
is harmonious and orderly in their concept of Beauty. Each 
item must serve a definite purpose, and its validity is to be 
determined through its potential service to mankind. 

One finds excellent examples of this in the transitional figure 
of l’abb6 Prevost. See above, chapter I, pp. 34-35, for his nota- 
tions of neatness and suitable arrangement: rues percees avec 
methodej elle ne manquait ni de proprete, ni d’agrement ; les 
cours sont . . . fort neties et fort unies, etc. The notion of 
suitability also appears in his novels.^® Eousseau seems to make 
a slightly different application of it in his description of the 
lac de Bienne, however, for here he notices a distinct lack of any 
concern for the ordinary traveler II n’y a pas . . , de grandes 
routes commodes pour les voitures, a situation which has, indeed, 
its compensations. This means that le pays est peu frequents par 
les voyageurs, and that, in consequence, it is all the more delight- 
ful for the stray wanderer. His comment upon this factor shows 
that it figures in his appreciation of a scene or locality. 

He alludes to it again in a more personal connection when he 
relates some of his own experiences. Here nature seems to have 
made no provision for the safety and security of man, for in one 
case, only the presence of a carefully constructed parapet relieves 
Eousseau of genuine fright, while in another, the unsuspecting 
passer-by is drenched by a beautiful, but deceptive, waterfall. 
Human labor has made the first point accessible, while the lack 
of it, or of any signs of warning whatever, diverts one’s atten- 
tion from the second when he becomes aware of his sad condition. 

Non loin d’une niontagne coup6e qu’on appelle le Pas de I’Echelle, 
au-dessoua du grand chemin tailM dans le roc, a I'cndroit appel^ 
Chaille.s, court et bouillonne dans des gouffres affreux une petite rivifcre 
qui parolt avoir mis k les creuser des milliers de si^cles. On a bord6 le 
chemin d’un parapet pour prfivenir les malheurs: cela faisoit que je 
pouvois contempler au fond et gagner des vertiges tout k mon aise, car 
ce qu’il y a de plaisant dans mon goOt pour les lieux escarp^s, est 
qu’ils me font tourner la tfetej et j’aime beaucoup ce tournoiement, 
pourvu que je sois en sflreW. Bien appuy^ sur le parapet, j’avansois 
le nez, et je restois lit des heures entiferes, entrevoyant de temps en 

*“ See above, Bistoire de M. Cleveland, p. 26. 

See above, p. 73. 
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temps cette 4cume et cette eau bleue dont j’entendois le mugissement h 
travers les cris des corbeaux et des oiseaux de proie qui voloient de 
roche en roche et de brouasaille en broussaille, & cent toises au-dessous 
de moi. Dans les endroits oi la pente 4toit assez unie et la broussaille 
assez Claire pour laisser passer des cailloux, j’en allois chercher au loin 
d’aussi gros que je les pouvois porter, je les rassemblois sur le parapet 
en pile; puis, les lan^ant I’un aprfes I’autre, je me dfelectois & les voir 
rouler, bondir et voler en mille Eclats avant que d’atteindre le fond du 
precipice. 

In addition to a real appreciation of the wild beauty of this 
mountain torrent, with foam, its roaring in the deep gorge, the 
birds, the rocky cliffs and scrub-growth, we see an equally lively 
concern for his own personal security. He even courts disaster, 
to a certain extent, but only because he knows the parapet is 
there ; this gives him the opportunity of deliberately creating the 
sensation which would be his ruin, were it not for this barrier. 
Oagner des vertiges tout a mon aise; j’aime . . . ce tournoie- 
mentj pourvu que je sots en surete; bien appuye sur le parapet, 
show that his attention is, after all, divided. Saving his skin 
is more important than even the most grandiose of landscapes. 

The sequel to this passage contains the second of the possible 
pitfalls awaiting the unwary observer. Since there is no kind of 
a warning here, one is apt to suffer a most uncomfortable and 
thorough drenching which quite destroys one’s admiration for 
the cascade. 

Plus prfes de Chamb4ry j’eus un spectacle serablable en sens contraire. 
Le chemin passe au pied de la plus belle cascade que je vis de mes jours. 
La montagne est tellement escarpee, que I’eau se d6taclie net et tombe 
en arcade assez loin pour qu’on puisse passer entre la cascade et la 
roche, quelquefois sans 4ltre mouilld: mais si I’on ne prend bien sea 
mesures, on y est ais4ment tromp6, comnie je le fus; car, a cause de 
I’extrSme hauteur, I’eau se divise et tombe en poussifere, et, lorsqu’on 
approche un peu trop de ce nuage, sans apercevoir d’abord qu’on se 
mouille, & I’instant on est tout tremp^.®* 

Eousseau notices the contrast between this spot and the jire- 
ceding one. Both comparison and differentiation figure in the 
first sentence. The waterfall is beautiful, but treacherous, for, 
if Von ne prend bien ses mesures, the damage is done before one 
notices it. The result is that one turns from the scenery to his 

Confessions, v. VIII, pp. 122-123. 

Ibid., p. 123. 
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own condition, and the human element takes precedence over 
the natural. 

Another consideration which is important for Kousseau relates 
to time, usually in a comparative sense. That is to say, he is 
moved, upon occasion, to reflect upon the changes in him which 
the years have brought, or, upon a more elaborate scale, to 
meditate upon the successive ages of the universe. While the 
first of these tends somewhat toward sentimentalism, the second 
shows a practical interest in geological and geographical data. 
Each, moreover, has its bearing upon his reaction to what is 
before him. 

When Saint-Preux takes Julie, now Madame de Wolmar, on an 
excursion on Lake Geneva, he suffers an experience, the intensity 
of which is enhanced by the effect of their surroundings. To- 
gether they have visited the places where he formerly took refuge 
from the inclement weather, and which offered a vantage-point 
for gazing down upon the home of his love. In spite of them- 
selves, the two choke with pent-up emotion; the familiar sights 
and sounds of the everyday sport of boating increase the agitation 
to which they eventually give way. 

Apris Ic soupC', nous fOmes nous aseeoir sur la grive. . . . Insensi- 
blement la lune sc leva. I’eau devint plus calme, et Julie me proposa de 
partir . . . Nmis gardions un profond silence. Le bruit ^ga! et mesur^ 
des rames m’excitoit A rSver. Le chant ass^s gai des bficassines. me 
retracant les plaisira d’un autre age, au lieu de mVgayer m’attristoit. 
Peu A peu je sentis augmenter la melancolie dont j’Atois accablci. tJn 
ciel serain, les doux rayons de la lune, le frfmissement argentA dont 
I’eau brilloit autour de nous, le concours des plus agrAables sensations, 
la prAsence mAme de cet objet chAri, rien ne put dAtourner de mon coeur 
mille rAflexions douleureuses.”® 

This is Eousseau’s usual method of procedure: starting from 
a few detailed observations, the sound of the oars and the song 
of the birds, he comes to think of other things, particularly 
himself. Unhappy at present, he relives in his imagination les 
plaisirs d’un autre age-, he recalls them with longing and regret. 
Their memory is so touching that they deepen his sadness, until 
he is overcome by the concours des plus agreables sensations. 
Working in unison upon him, their attraction is so compelling 
that nothing can distract him from it. 


Nouvelle ITHoise, v. Ill, pp. 287-288. 
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In this passage^ however, we find specific sensory notations, 
such as have not yet appeared to any great extent in the selections 
which we have studied. We have seen how in Eousseau’s ap- 
proach to nature, his interest in the role of man and his endless 
search for reverie very often preclude any extensive observation 
of such details in themselves. Occasionally, on the other hand, 
he gives several, as in this instance; Ze bruit mesure des rames, 
le chant asses gai des becassines, les doux rayons de la lune, le 
concours des plus agreables sensations show his perception and 
subsequent synthesis of several items. Le fremissement argente 
dont I’eau hrilloit autour de nous, the most vivid of them all, is 
singled out for special comment by M. Lanson in his Art de la 
Prose. Here Rousseau has combined impulses which, theoreti- 
cally, are unrelated ; the movement of the water is characterized 
by a color, the whole effect is expressed in terms of light. Thus 
he achieves an “ impression instantanee,” which is both com- 
plete in itself and striking. 

Returning to the question of time, we find Rousseau reflecting 
upon it once again, this time in terms of his advancing age in 
the season of the year which is most conducive to such retro- 
spection, namely, the autumn. 

. . . je quittai . . . ces menues observations pour me livrer k I’im- 
pression non moins agreable, mais plus touchante, que faieoit sur moi 
I’cnsemble de tout cela, Depuis quelqucs jours on avoit acliev6 la 
veiidange; les proraeneurs de la ville s’etoient d6jii retires, les paysans 
aussi quittoient les champs jusqu’aux travaux d’hiver. La campagne, 
encore verte et riante, mais defeuill^e on partie, et d^ji presque d6serte, 
offroit partout I’image de la solitude et des approches de I’liiver. II 
r^sultoit de son aspect un melange d’imprcssion douce et triste, trop 
analogue k mon age et i mon sort pour que je nc m’en fisse pas I’ap- 
plication. Je me voyois au ddclin d’une vie innocente ct infortunee, 
rUme encore pleiiie de sentimens vivaces, et I’esprit encore orn6 de 
quelques fleurs, mais d4jJi fl^tries par la tristesse, et dess^ch^es par les 
ennuis. Seul et d61aissd, je sentois venir le froid des premieres glaces, 
et mon imagination tarissante ne peuploit plus ma solitude d’ctres 
formas selon mon coeur.'® 

As is so often the case, he indicates for us the result of the 
combination of many factors : Vimpression . . . que faisoit . . . 
V ensemble de tout cela. It is further qualified by his remark that 
it is plus touchante at the same time that it is non moins agreable, 

“Lanson, op. cit., p. 201. ^’•Reveries, v. IX, pp. 332 :1.33. 
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again a relative point of view. Furthermore, the countryside as 
a whole offers a melange d’impression to which Rousseau's re- 
sponse is too keen to be disregarded. There follows the com- 
parison between his state of decline and that of the fall, of 
withered blossoms, both literal and figurative, covering a spark 
of life still glowing beneath them. 

The idea of time also appears in his observations of a geological 
import. As he looks at the mountains, the thought of the ages 
which have passed in their formation crosses his mind, diverting 
the course of his meditation. In the Nouvelle Eeloise, Saint- 
Preux brings Julie to his former retreat across from her home. 
It is the first time he has visited it since his return from his trip 
around the world ; it is the only time he has ever brought Julie 
here. His cognizance of all this taxes his self-control to the 
utmost. In a long letter to Milord Edouard, he gives a picture 
of this wild and rugged spot. 

Nous y parvfnmes ce ‘ lieu si ch4ri '] apria une heure de marche 
par des sentiera tortueux et fraia, qui, montant insensiblement entre 
lea arbrea et lea rochera, n’avoient rien de plus incomode que la longueur 
du chemin. . . . Ce lieu solitaire formoit un riduit aauvage et desert; 
mais plein de ces aortes de beaut^s qui ne plaiaent qu’aux Ames senai- 
blea et paroisaent horribles aux autres. Un torrent form^ paa la fonte 
dea neigea rouloit A vingt pas de nous une eau bourbeuae, et charrioit 
avec bruit du limon, du aable et des pierrea, Derrifere nous une chains 
de roches inaccessibles a^paroit I’eaplanade oh nous Ationa de cette 
partie des Alpes qu’on nomme lea glacibres, parce que d’Anormes aom- 
mets de glaces qui a’accroiaaent inceasamment lea couvrent depuia le 
commencement du monde. Dea forbta de noire aapina nous ombrageoient 
triateraent A droite. Un grand boia de ch6ne 6toit A gauche au delA du 
torrent, et au desaoua de nous cette immense plains d’eau que le lac 
forme au sein des Alpea nous a^paroit dea riches cdtea du pays de Vaud, 
dont la Cime du majestueux Jura couronnoit le tableau.’* 

Into a scene where the temporal once figured so prominently, 
Saint-Preux introduces a sentiment of eternity with his observa- 
tions on the glacieres . . . qui . . . couvrent [les Alpes'\ depute 
le commencement du monde. This seems to be a stabilizing 
influence which balances both the emotional element and the 
notion of movement and noise in the eau bourbeuse, [gwi] 
charrioit avec bruit du limon, .... 

The familiar technique of comparison and contrast also re- 


•• Op. cit., V. Ill, pp. 284-285. 
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appears, for the place is one of rugged beauty, of a type to 
appeal to some and not to others. One’s reaction to it depends 
largely upon his etat d’dme, while the rest of the passage, which 
I shall give next, is thrown into greater relief through its 
juxtaposition with what has gone before. Granted the wildness 
of the locality, however, nature shows itself accommodating for 
man, for the path is not difficult, only long. Rousseau even uses 
the term incomode, but in a manner which minimizes its negative 
connotation. 

There are, in addition, a few sensory details which contribute 
to the air of reality of the whole; the noisy torrent with its 
muddy waters and the dark pines casting shadows. The latter 
elicit special comment from M. Lanson. While Rousseau’s lan- 
guage offers nothing new in the way of vocabulary proper,®'' 
nevertheless he achieves extremely effective imagery through his 
metaphors, “ . . , qui melent intimement les deux mondes moral 
et physique, qui les fait comme pen4trer I’un dans I’autre.” 
Rousseau seeks to express “ . . . des affinit^s de sensations ” ®“ 
by disregarding the usual distinctions made between them.‘“ He 
finds the ombrages de noirs sapins to be tristes, a sentiment which 
is the more impressive because it is the combination of several. 

The second part of this passage presents a marked contrast 
with the first. 

Au millieu de ccs grands et superbes objets, le petit terrain oil nous 
etioiis 4taloit les charmes d’un sdjour riant et champfitre; quelques 
ruisseaux filtroient A travers les rochers, et rouloient sur la verdure en 
filets de oristal. Quelques arbres fruitiers sauvages panchoient leurs 
tetes sur les nStres ; la terre humide et fralche 4toit couverte d’herbe et 
de fleurs. En comparant un si doux sejour aux objets qui I’environ- 
noient, il sembloit que ce lieu ddsert dfit fitre I’azile de deux amans 
^ehappds seuls au bouleverseraent de la nature." 

Its atmosphere of peace and quiet is enhanced by its very 
isolation. While he does not give a detailed picture of the spot, 
Saint-Preux makes it appear as a haven of refuge in the general 
turmoil and chaos from which nature itself has not been spared. 
The conflicting forces which are at work within the individual 
find an echo in the universe; this little corner alone seems to 
have escaped them. 

Lanson, op. cit., p. 198. ” Ibid. 

” Z6id., p. 200. ‘"/bid., p. 201. 

" Nouvelle Hil&ise, v. Ill, pp. 285-286. 
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A similar sentiment appears in selections which we have 
already considered. For example, the notion of time figures in 
Edusseau’s reaction to the tumbling stream in its gorge, qui 
paroii avoir mis d [2e] creuser des milliers do sidcles.*^ This is 
important, for while, at first glance, it may seem extraneous, it 
indicates his interest in the practical aspect of a situation. 

There are times when Eousseau is brought to reflect upon the 
stability, or lack of it, in the natural order of things. It drifts 
into his reverie in such a mild fashion, however, as not to dis- 
turb his serenity or peace of mind. He speaks of this in his 
description of the island of Saint-Pierre. Not content with a 
day of idleness on the lake, he frequently comes down to the 
shore again at dusk. At this time, his meditations become even 
sweeter, if it is possible, than at any other hour of the day. All 
his senses are fascinated by the gentle sights and sounds of the 
evening. He sits, almost as if hypnotized, dreaming by the 
water’s edge. 

Quand le soir approchoit, je descendois des cimes de I’tle, et j’allois 
volontiers m’asseoir au bord du lac, sur la grfeve, dans quelque agile 
cach4 ; lA, le bruit des vagues et I’agitation de I’eau, fixant mes sens et 
chassant de nom Arne toute autre agitation, la plongeoient dans une 
rfeverie d^licieuse, oti la nuit me surprenoit souvent sans que Je m’en 
fuBse aperfu. Le flux et le reflux de cette eau, son bruit continu, mais 
renfld par intervalles, frappant sans relftche mon oreille et mes yeux, 
suppWoient aux mouvemens internes que la reverie eteignoit en moi, et 
sufiisoient pour me faire sentir avec plaisir mon existence, sans prendre 
la peine de penser. De temps i autre naissoit quelque foible et courte 
reflexion sur I’instabiliM des choses de ce monde, dont la surface des 
eaux m’offroit I’image; mais bientbt ces impressions l^gtres s’effagoient 
dans I’uniformitfi du mouvement continu qui me berfoit, et qui, sans 
aucun concours actif de mon &me, ne laissoit pas de m’attacher au 
point qu’appel^ par ITieure et par le signal convenu je ne pouvois 
m’arracher de 14. sans efl'ort.'*’ 

The motion and lapping of the wavelets lull him to a half- 
sleeping, half-waking state. He is conscious of scarcely more 
than the fact of his presence there. Languid, almost drowsy, he 
reflects upon the imponderables of the universe, regarding them 
with an air of detachment which he succeeds in communicating 
to us as we read of his experience.** 

See above, p. 82. 

Reveries, v. IX, p. 362. ^* Cf. A. Monglond, op. dt. 
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We have here, I thinik, the summation of Bousseau’s sentiment 
toward nature. Although he seeks the pleasures of vague and 
indeterminate reverie, there dash through it momentary con- 
siderations of things the farthest removed from his personal 
control, Vinstahilite des chases de ce monde. In reality, however, 
this is of secondary importance, for he is as though transfixed by 
the sensations which crowd in upon him: le bruit des vagues, 
Vagitation de I'eau, frappant sans relache man oreille et mes 
yeux. Visual and auditory impulses weave their charm about 
him, melting into Vuniformite du mouvement continu, which 
releasee the innermost depths of his being from all activity, save 
the enjoyment of his delightful situation. 

The whole passage breathes an air of soothing her cement, as 
much through the rhythmical swing of its phrases as by its series 
of images: bruit continu, frappant sans relache, mouvement 
continu, all indicate an undercurrent of stimulation, which, 
although it is uninterrupted, is so gentle as to insinuate itself 
into one’s spirit, with an irresistible, soporific effect. 

Sometimes Eousseau does not lose his sense of identity quite so 
completely, however, but finds in congenial surroundings another 
kind of experience which is equally satisfying, that is, a spanning 
of time and space in such a manner as to carry him in imagina- 
tion “ to the ends of the earth.” His first reconnoitering of a 
new home is that of the environs rather than of the house itself. 
He tells how insistent this urge is, particularly when he finally 
takes up residence in the Ermitage of Madame d’Epinay. 

Mon premier eoin fut de me livrer i I’impression des objets champfi- 
tres dont entour6. An lieu de commcncer A m 'arranger dans 

mon logement, je commen;ai par m’arranger pour mes promenades, et il 
n’y eut pas un sentier, pas un taillis, pas un bosquet, pas un r^duit 
autour de ma demeure que je n’eusse parcouru dfes le lendeuiain. Plus 
j’examinois cette charmante retraite, plus je la sentois faite pour moi. 
Ce lieu solitaire plutdt que sauvage me transportoit en idde au bout du 
monde.*' 

His customary reaction appears once again : appreciation of 
I’impression des objets champHres; evaluation of their relative 
wildness, lieu solitaire plutdt que sauvage ; sensation of being 
transported, at least in fancy, to another realm. 

By way of summary, I think the basic factors in Eousseau’s 


*' Confessions, v. VlII, p. 288. 
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observation of nature may be indicated in the following manner ; 
closely attentive upon occasion, he is capable, within limits, of 
regarding a given scene or situation objectively. His ultimate 
concern, however, is himself, and his position relative to these 
elements. This transition of thought is accompanied by a shift 
of attention from the individual features of the external world 
to the general effect which they create. His account of their 
blending gains in impressiveness as details are absorbed or 
obliterated. 

Before we turn to a closer study of Rousseau’s interpretation 
of the rSle of man in this scheme of things, it is, perhaps, of 
interest to indicate his judgment concerning what is obviously 
artificial. For example, he is quick to sense the false note in a 
landscape which has been carefully plotted and drawn to scale. 
He does not derive the same satisfaction from contemplating the 
studied symmetry of an English garden or the planned confusion 
of a Chinese one that he does in hunting herbs which grow wild 
in the country. He gives evidence of this more than once in the 
Nouvelle Heloise where the bower and bird-sanctuary of Julie, in 
particular, offer a “ close-up ” of manufactured scenery. He 
can but admire the ingenuity and industry which are exempli- 
fied in such a project, but he does not find in it the deeper 
enjoyment of free, unhampered nature. Saint-Preux takes great 
delight in enumerating the trees, flowers and vines that grow 
so luxuriantly here, but his enthusiastic analysis reflects in itself 
the unwieldly mass of vegetation which has been crowded into 
a space which is too small to accommodate it. True, one finds 
here cool and fragrant shelter from the heat of the sun, but it 
is essentially the mechanics of this little spot which attract his 
attention. He notes the clever plan of training the long branches 
of some of the trees to take root and thus form arcades, the 
careful carelessness with which vines have been draped from 
tree to tree, the engineering which makes possible little fountains 
and rapids and trickling rills all from one main stream of water 
which is not over-plentiful at its source, the perspective of height 
achieved by planting smaller trees at the top of a slope and larger 
ones at the bottom, the effect of length and depth produced by 
clever serpentine paths which, less direct than a straight walk, 
give the leisurely stroller the impression of going far in a short 
distance. He readily recognizes the lavish beauty of such con- 
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centrated gardening, but never forgets that this is, after all, a 
“ pritendu verger.” " He takes delight in returning later, but 
somehow succeeds in giving the impression that after all the most 
satisfactory way of enjoying such super-abundant growth is in 
the short and carefully supervised visits which alone Julie allows 
her household to make.*' 

This boVer with its lavish display gives rise to a discussion of 
the types of gardening which are to be found in various parts of 
the world. Saint-Preux, the interlocutor, is reminded of the 
elaborate horticulture in far-off China, where he was obliged to 
admire the skill and ingenuity of the designer, but where, indeed, 
so many unrelated details assembled in a limited area gave an 
impression of decided artificiality. 

. . . j’ai vu a la Chine des jardins . . . faits avec tant d’art que I’art 
n’y paroissoit point, mais d’une manifere si dispendieuse et entretenus 

si grands fraix que cette id^e m’dtoit tout le piaisir que j’aurois pu 
goater i lea voir. C’dtoient des roches, des grotes, des cascades artifl- 
cielles dans des lieux plains et sabloneux oh I’on n’a que de I’eau de 
puits; o’dtoient des fleurs et des plantes rares de tons les climats de la 
chine et de la tartarie rassembUes et cultiv^es en un mime sol. On 
n’y voyoit k la vdrit4 ni belles allies ni compartiments riguliersj mais 
on y voyoit entassies avec profusion des merveillcs qu’on ne trouve 
qu’^parses et s^par4es. La nature s’y prisentoit sous mille aspects 
divers, et le tout ensemble n’^toit point nature!.*® 

He makes the same criticism of the English garden, which 
lacks that beauty and simplicity of a spot which may be 
tended and cared for, but which is not plotted and pruned by 
geometricians. 

Tel est par exemple le pare calibre de Milord Cobham k Staw. G’est 
un composd de lieux tr^s beaux et trie pittoresques dont les aspects 
ont 4t4 choisis en diffirens pays, et dont tout paroit natural exceptd 
I’assemblage, comme dans les jardins de la Chine dont je viens de vous 
parler. Le mattre et le erdateur de cette superbe solitude y a mdme 
fait construire des ruines, des temples, d’anciens ddilices, et les terns 
ainsi que les lieux y sont rassemblds avec une magnificence plus qu’hu- 
maine. VoilA, prdcisdment dequoi je me plains. Je voudrois que les 
amusemens des hommes eussent toujours un air facile qui ne fit point 
songer k leur foiblesse, et qu’en admirant ces merveilles, on n’eOt 
point rimagination fatigude des sommes et des travaux qu’elles ont 
cofltds.*® 

*“ Nouvelle Hiloise, v. Ill, p. 224. *' Ibid., pp. 240-241. 

*■' Ibid., pp. 224-230. ‘® Ibid., pp. 241-242. 
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Man’s Place in Natube as Rousseau Obsebves It 

As long as Rousseau remains attentive to his surroundings, 
he reveals a clarity and precision of observation, an eye for 
detail and a sense of balance and proportion that runs rather 
consistently through his descriptive passages. A landscape, a 
particular mountain view may appeal to him as much through 
its scenic merits as through any personal reaction he may feel 
toward it. If such is the case, he shows a genuine appreciation 
of the fitness of things, of harmony, order and unity as he finds 
them illustrated. In these standards of judgment, he follows 
the Shaftesbury principles and technique. 

The language in which he draws his sketches also echoes this 
sentiment, for phrases offset phrases, an enumeration of specific 
details leads, in a gradual crescendo, to the climax, Veffet general 
de tout cela. Thus both his method and his medium of expres- 
sion concur in a graphic portrayal of the world of nature as it 
appears to him. 

There is still another element which enters into Rousseau’s 
considerations. He is neither a scientist nor a specialist who 
studies this field for its own sake alone. He is equally interested 
in the human side of the equation; this figures to a marked 
degree in his interpretation of what he sees about him. That is 
to say, that just as there is a realm external to himself which 
he finds to be very attractive, so is there something within him 
which responds in a definite way to it. In the last analysis, it 
is the latter of these two features which claims Rousseau’s 
greater attention. 

In the case of Rousseau personally, the types of scenery and 
landscape which appeal to him the most strongly are those which 
contribute to a condition which he finds particularly delightful, 
namely, reverie. He indicates quite clearly that as agreeable as 
the individual considerations may be, they invariably blend and 
mingle, slipping beyond the limits of his conscious perception. 
A state of day-dreaming supersedes the enjoyment of what is 
actually before him ; the consequence of this is, of course, his 
complete unawareness of his surroundings. As he himself puts 
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it, “ on oublie tout, on s’oublie soi-mlme, on ne sait plus 
oil I’on est.” ^ It is ■with this subjective note which figures so 
largely in Eousseau’s contacts with the world of nature that the 
following remarks are concerned. 

A brief review of his method of observation may first be 
indicated, as we shall make it our point of departure. The 
whole story of Kousseau’s sentiment de la nature, which is, after 
all, one of the predominating factors in his life, is baaed upon 
hie response to external impulses. They reach him through 
particularly sensitive organs. 

Domini par mes sens, quoi que je puisse faire, je n’ai jamais su 
r^sister k leurs impressions, et, tant que I’objet agit sur eux, mon 
coeur ne cesse d’en 6tre affectd; mais ces affections passagferes ne durent 
qu’autant que la sensation qui les cause.* 

This habit of regarding closely, but with no intention or even 
desire of remembering has already appeared as typical of Eous- 
seau.‘ Each item in succession is momentarily interesting, but 
there is no occasion to regard one more seriously than another, 
for they will all be there when he comes to look for them again. 

This keenness of physical perception is accompanied by a cor- 
responding mental predisposition toward the appreciation of 
their inherent beauty. Kousseau recognizes that while this 
faculty assures the individual much pleasure, it also exposes him 
to possible suffering. Someone who is easily influenced by the 
general atmosphere of his surroundings is capable of passing 
from the heights of happiness to the depths of despair because 
of it. 

Ces reflexions tristes, . . . me faisoient replier sur moi-mSme avec 
un regret qui n’etoit pns sans douceur. II me sembloit que la destines 
me devoit quelque chose qu’elle ne ni’avoit pas donne. A quoi bon 
m’avoir fait naltre avec des facultes exquises, pour les laisser jusqu’i 
la fin sans emploi? Le sentiment de mon prix interne, en me donnant 
celui de cette injustice, m’en dedommageoit en quelque sorte, et me 
faisoit verser des larmes que j’aimois & laisser couler. 

Je faisois ces meditations dans la plus belle saison de I’annee, au mois 
de juin, sous les bocages frais, au chant du rossignol, au gazouillement 
des ruisseaux. Tout concourut k me replonger dans cette mollesse trop 


^Nouvelle Hilcnse, v. II, p. 80. 

'Reveries, v. IX, p. 388. * See above, p. 77. 
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e^duisante, pour laquelle j’itois n4, maia dont le ton dor et sdvire oil 
venoit de me monter une longue effervescence m’auroit dft ddUvrer pour 
toujours.* 

This is written in the month of June, in the most brilliant 
and most colorful season of the year. But this very fact seems 
to sadden, and not to cheer, him. His facuUes exquises can find 
no adequate medium of exercise or expression, in spite of the 
varied aspects of the countryside of which he is speaking. 
Bocages frais, chant du rossignol, gazouillement des oiseaux are 
items which bring in their train depressing, rather than uplifting 
reflections. The ultimate result is similar to that of many other 
of his experiences, for once again he gives himself up to the 
mollesse trap seduisante which the combination of these elements 
inspires within him. 

It is to be expected that such definite physical perceptions 
should influence one’s emotional reactions. Eousseau puts this 
part of his story into the mouth of Saint-Preux. 

O Julie, que c’est un fatal present du ciel qu’une &me sensible! 
Celui qui I’a reju doit s’attendre k n’avoir que peine et douleur sur la 
terre. Vil jouet de I’air et des saisons, le soleil ou les brouillards, I’air 
couvert ou serein r4gleront sa destin4e, et il sera content ou triste au 
gr4 des vents. Viotime des pr4jug68, il trouvera dans d’absurdes 
maximes un obstacle invincible aux justes voeux de son coeur.” 

He draws a comparison between the ice and snow and wintry 
blasts that torment him, and the discouragement and despair that 
fill his heart. 

Depuis que je suis rapprochd de vous, je ne roule dans mon esprit 
que des pens^es funestes. Peut-fitre le s^jour oil je suis contribue-t-il ii 
cette m41ancolie; il est triste et horrible; il en est plus conforme h 
I’dtat de mon kme, et je n’en habiterois pas si patiemment un plus 
agr4able. Une file de rochers stdriles borde la c6te, et environne mon 
habitation que I’hiver rend encore plus affreuse. Ah! je le sens, ma 
Julie, s’il faloit renoncer k vous, il n’y auroit plus pour moi d’autre 
s4jour ni d’autre saison. 

Dans les violens transports qui m’agitent je ne saurois demeurer en 
place; je cours, je monte avec ardeur, je m’dlance sur les rochers; je 
pareours A. grands pas tous les environs, et trouve par tout dans lee 
objets la m4me horreur qui rAgne au dedans de moi. On n’apper;;oit 
plus de verdure, I’herbe est jaune et fldtrie, les arbres sent ddpouillds, 


Confessions, v. VIII, p. 306. 


Nonvelle Hiloise, v. II, pp. 95-96. 
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le s^chard et la froide bise entassent la neige et les glaoes, et toute la 
nature eat morte & mes yeux, comme I’e8p4rance au fond de mon 
coeuT.* 

He sees his very sentiments reflected in nature : rockers steriles, 
plus de verdure, I’herbe est jaune et fletrie, les arbres depouilUs, 
le seckard et la froide bise all seem to reproduce cette melancolie 
which weighs so heavily upon him. The atmosphere of the place 
breathes la meme horreur qui regne au dedans de moi. The total 
effect of this forbidding and lifeless scene is one of absolute 
nothingness : toute la nature est morte a mes yeux. This bleak- 
ness finds an echo in Saint-Preux’s own feeling of frustration • 
comme Vesperance au fond de mon coeur. 

As Rousseau derives greater pleasure from his contacts with 
nature than with men, he is never at a loss to amuse himself 
when he is alone. He finds a never-ending source of interest in 
the plants and flowers which he discovers on his walks. They 
offer him a welcome relief from the stress and strain of city 
life which he often finds very unattractive. 

Je gravis les rochers, les montagnes, je m’enfonce dans les vallons, 
dans les bois, pour me dirober, . . . au souvenir des bommes et aui 
atteintes des m^chana. II me semble que sous les ombrages d’une forSt 
je suis oublid, libre, et paisible, comme si je n’avois plus d’ennemis, . . . 
Plus la solitude oil je vis alors est proionde, plus il faut que quelque 
objet en remplisse le vide, et ceux que mon imagination me refuse ou 
que ma memoire repousse sont suppldds par les productions spontandes 
que la terre non forcde par les bommes offre a mes yeux de toutes 
parts. Le plaisir d’aller dans un ddsert rhercher de nouvelles plantes 
couvre celui d’dcbapper & mes persdcuteurs ; et, parvenu dans des lieux 
oil je ne vois nulles traces d'hommes, je respire plus i, mon aise, comme 
dans un asile oil leur haine ne me poursuit plus.’ 

The productions spontanees of the earth are inexhaustible, and 
they bring in their train an experience which he finds most 
comforting, namely, a period of distraction and escape from the 
concerns of one’s daily routine. 

In the next quotation, we note that he gives still greater 
attention to the details of what he observes, finally becoming 
completely absorbed in it. While in this instance this applies 
directly to his activities as a botanist, it also demonstrates his 
general method and the conclusions to which it brings him. 


• Hid., pp. 97-98. 
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Brillantes fleura, 4iDail des prda, ombragea fraia, ruiaaeauz, bosquets, 
rerdure, venes purifier mon imagination salie par tous ces hideux 
objets. Mon &me, morte k tous lea grands mouvemens, ne peut plus 
s’affecter que par dea objets sensibles; je n’ai plus que des sensations, 
et ce n’est plus que par ellea que la peine ou le plaisir peuvent m’at- 
teindre ici-bas. Attird par lea rians objets qui m’entourent, je les con- 
siddre, je lee contemple, je les compare, j'apprends enfln k les clasaer, 
et me voilJi tout d’un coup aussi botaniste qu’a besoin de I’dtre celui 
qui ne veut dtudier la nature que pour trouver sans cesse de nouvelles 
raisons de I’aimer.' 

He enumerates for us those things which appeal most strongly 
to him. As he has but one channel of communication with them, 
he is affected only by des objets sensibles; his experiences are 
essentially des sensations, which have an influence upon his sub- 
sequent behavior. His observations on his own manner of study 
are also quite revealing; considers, contemple, compare, ap- 
prendre d classer, indicate an increasing concentration upon the 
subject at hand, until he becomes completely absorbed in it. 

The sequel to this is, ol course, his consideration of his own 
place in this order. Man and nature are so closely linked, in 
his mind, that he cannot reflect upon one without including the 
other. We have already seen the interweaving of the two in 
selections from the Confessions,^ for Rousseau often speaks of 
the general impression of a given scene. This, usually, stimu- 
lates in him a pleasant state of reverie which carries him far away 
from both it and himself. He never tires of this, but rather 
seeks it out as frequently as possible. It becomes so important 
that it quite spoils him for city life, despite the unceasing hospi- 
tality of his friends. 

Je me sentois fait pour la retraite et la campagne; il m’dtoit impos- 
sible de vivre faeureux ailleurs . . . *" 

He cannot properly attend to his social duties, for 

. . . toujours mea boaqueta, mea ruiaaeaux, mea promenades soli- 
taires, venoient, par leur souvenir, me distraire, me contristcr, m’ar- 
racher des soupirs et des d^sirs.*' 

He chafes under such conventions, for they are essentially 
artificial and based upon false standards. The ‘ naturalness ’ 

^"Confessions, v. VIII, p. 286. 

” Ibid. 


• Ibid., p. 378. 

* See above, p. 78-79. 
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of the country comes far closer to his conception of the ideal 
existence. The following excerpt reveals the unsuspected depths 
of emotion which are stirred in him by a few simple observations 
in a rustic setting. 

J’4toia ai eiuiuy4 de ealone, . . . jMtoia si exc£d£ de brochures, . . . 
que quand je lorgnois du coin de I’oeil un simple pauvre buisson 
id’ipines, une baie, une grange, un pr4; quand je bumois, en traversant 
un hameau, la vapeur d’une bonne omelette au cerfeuil; quand j’en- 
tendois de loin le rustique refrain de la chanson des bisqui&res, je 
donnois au diable et le rouge, et les falbalas, et I’ambre; et, regrettant le 
diner de la mteagfere et le vin du cm, j’aurois de bon coeur paumd la 
gueule a M. le chef et h M. le mattre, qui me faisoient diner A I’heure 
oil je soupe, souper k I’heure oil je dors. . . . ^* 

Here Eousseau pauses to consider the very sensations them- 
selves which awaken in him a nostalgia for country life. Lorgnois, 
humois, entendois, introduce, each in turn, a specific perception. 
Growing things, plain food, the carefree song of a person who 
is happy in the most humble surroundings, these all meet with 
his approval and satisfy his ambitions. They appeal to him 
because of their utter simplicity and unsophistication. 

One of the main currents of the Nouvelle Helotse is the attrac- 
tiveness of the modest and unpretentious life. Julie and her 
husband enjoy complete domestic and, one is led to understand, 
also economic felicity through their adherence to a few funda- 
mental principles. They are so self-evident as scarcely to need 
a novel of such proportions to prove their validity.’" 

Their standards call for temperance in food and drink, and 
one of the features of Julie’s household which Saint-Preux 
specifically mentions is the wholesome fare upon which its 
members seem to thrive. Dairy products, wine and fish con- 
stitute its basis, and the obvious delight with which Saint-Preux 
speaks of these things is none other than Eousseau’s own. The 
numerous indications of his preferences center chiefly around 
les laitageSj le bon vin, and les poissons indigenous to Lake 
Geneva.’* 

’* Ibid., p. 206. 

’• Cf. R. A. Rice, op. cit., p. 49. 

Cf. Nouvelle Hiloise, v. Ill, where he characterizes country life; 
p. 199, merveille, gru, ceracie, icrelet, gauffres; p. 201, whert he gives 
the usual diet of Julie; p. 231, pesette; pp. 278-279, besolet, gros- 

7 
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As one may readily see from the list of terms pertaining to 
comestibles, many are provincial or colloquial expressions. These 
are apt to be of Swiss origin ; they lend an air of familiarity and 
spontaneity to the passages where they occur. This has been 
commented upon in studies which have been made of Rousseau’s 
technique.^' M. Lanson, for example, speaks of his sources: 
“ II prend le vocabulaire populaire, trivial, archaique, Stranger, 
genevois ou italien, peu lui importe.” In order to do this, 
“ II rejette . . . les preceptes de Part classique . . . ,” while 
his occasional introduction of local terms adds to the wealth of 
his imagery. Simplicity of appetite, of standards and of lan- 
guage thus go hand-in-hand for Rousseau. 

Such specific and detailed sensory notations, however, are 
relatively rare. Just as there is a reason for his emphasizing 
them in theory, so is there an explanation for his omission of 
them in his own observations. A member of the Encyclopediste 
group, he recognizes the importance of its doctrine; but, as an 
individual, his reactions to the world about him are conditioned, 
not by external precept, but rather through personal motivation. 

The most pleasing, and hence the most arresting attraction of 
nature for Rousseau is its gentle conduciveness to reverie. As it 
is through this medium that he achieves this delightful state of 
mind, one may readily calculate its influence upon him. 

Furthermore, the pursuit of this pastime brings in its wake 
certain definite consequences. Since day-dreaming is a preoccu- 
pation with one’s wandering thoughts, it obviously precludes the 
slightest interest in one’s surroundings. They pass unobserved, 
serving only as a pleasing background when one finally rouses 
and resumes full control of all his faculties. 

The net result of such an experience is that he enjoys the 
natural beauty of the place where he is until he drifts off, lost 
in meditation. He gives but scant attention to the details of the 
scene before him, for his impression is indistinct and undefined. 

sifflet, tiou-tiou, crenet, sifflasson-, p. 283, trvite du lac, and v. IV, p. 
34, allusionB to laitages, poissons du lac-, p. 44, truites du lac-, p. 47, 
the various wines prepared from the vineyards of M. Wolmar; Confes- 
sions, V. VIII, p. 43, un goUter, du beurre frais, des fruits, du laitage-, 
p. 295, omelette au cerfeuil, le diner de la minagire et le vin du cru. 

Cf. A. Franjois, F. Brunot, G. Lanson, op. cit. 

“Lanson, op. cit., p. 199. "Ibid. 
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That Eousseau notices and appreciates certain fundamental ele- 
ments, however, is not to be denied. He is quick to see such 
factors as balance, order and contrast. As long as he concentrates 
upon ihese, his landscape descriptions remain largely objective 
and often didactic. With respect to himself, on the other hand, 
he is frank to admit that he is dominated by the effect of the 
scene as a whole. This is due in large measure to what he seeks 
to do, that is, forget himself in reverie. With this shift of 
attitude comes a change in his technique. 

It is in the Reveries that we may best study this characteristic. 
While Rousseau is living on the island of Saint-Pierre, he has 
excellent opportunities for indulging in all his favorite pursuits. 
Weather permitting, however, he invariably chooses drifting on 
the lake in a little boat at the will of the wind and the waves. 

. . . j’alloia me jeter aeul dana un bateau que je conduisoia an milieu 
du lac quand I’eau ^toit calme; et lit, m’dtendant tout de mon long 
dans le bateau, lea yeux tourn^a vers le ciel, je me laiaaoia aller et 
diriver lentement au gri de I’eau, quelquefoia pendant plusieura heures, 
plongi dana mille riveriea confuses, mais dilioieusea, et qui, sans avoir 
aucun objet bien ditermini ni constant, ne laisaoient pas d’itre k mon gri 
cent fois prifirables i tout ce que j’avois trouvi de plus doux dana ce 
qu’on appelle lea plaiaira de la vie. Souvent averti par le baiaser du 
soleil de I’heure de la retraite, je me trouvois ai loin de I’lle, que j’itois 
forci de travailler de toute ma force pour arrriver avant la nuit close.** 

The secret of the charm of day-dreaming remains one no 
longer. Mille reveries confiises, mais delicieuses, sans avoir 
aiLcun oijet hien determine ni constant take precedence over the 
most attractive of ce qu’on appelle les plaisirs de la vie. They 
fade away into insignificance in the face of such bliss. 

Plus un contemplateur a ra,me sensible, plus il se livre aux extaaea 
qu’excite en lui cet accord. Une riverie douce et profonde s’empare 
alors de ses sens, et il se perd avec une dilicieuse ivresae dans I’im- 
mensiti de ce beau systime avec lequel il se sent indentiili. Alora tons 
les objets particuliers lui ichappent; il ne voit et ne sent rien que dana 
le tout. Il faut que quelque circonstance particuliire resserre ses Idies 
et circonscrive son imagination, pour qu’il puisse observer par partie 
cet univers qu’il s’efforsoit d’embrasser.*’ 

The interaction between the physical and mental becomes more 
and more apparent as he continues his analysis of this delectable 


SSvcries, v. IX, p. 301. 


*» Ibid , p. 374. 
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state. It bears the mark of both factors, for une rhierie . . . 
s’empare . . . de ses sens; tons les ohjets particuliers lui kchap- 
pent ; the climax comes when il ne voit et ne sent rien que dans 
le tout, for at this point U se sent identifie with all nature. His 
personality is fused, to a great degree, with the cosmos, and only 
a cvrconstance partieuliere can rouse him and bring him back to 
reality. 

Je ne m4dite, je ne rive jamaie plus dilicieusement que quand je 
m’oublie moi-mSme. Je eene deg extageg, dee raviggemens inexprima- 
blee, a me fondre, pour aingi dire, dans le gyeteme dee Streg, k m’identi- 
fler avec la nature entiere. Tant que les hommes furent meg freres, je 
me faigoig deg projetg de feiicite terrestre; ces pro jets etant toujours 
relatifg au tout, je ne pouvoig 6tre beureux que de la feiicite publique, 
et jamaig I’idee d’un bonheur particulier n’a touche mon coeur que 
quand j’ai vu mes freres ne chercher le leur que dang ma misere. Alors, 
pour ne les pas hair, il a bien fallu les fuir; alors, me refugiant chez 
la mere commune, j’ai cherche dans ses bras h me soustraire aux 
stteintes de ses enfang; je suis devenu golitaire, ou, comme ils disent, 
insociable et misanthrope, parcc que la plus sauvage solitude me parolt 
preferable i la societe des mechans, qui ne se nourrit que de trahisone 
et de haine.'" 

Here we have Rousseau’s story once more in his own words. 
His reverie is sweetest when he can forget even himself, losing 
his very identity through his desire to me fondre . . . dans le 
systeme des etres, d m’idcntifier avec la nature entiere. His 
statement is the more emphatic as it repeats some of the expres- 
sions which he used in the preceding excerpt ; the importance of 
this activity in his life becomes more and more evident as he 
elaborates upon it. Such an experience holds for him des ravis- 
semens inexprimables, for through it he reaches the sublimation 
of all his aspirations. 

His Confessions and Reveries recount many incidents which 
reflect this side of his personality. He recalls one, for example, 
which takes him back to his days in Lyons. At that time, he 
was often obliged to spend the night in the open; alone and 
penniless, without steady employment, he had trouble to procure 
food, and sometimes lacked a roof over his head. He tells of one 
particularly lovely night which he has never forgotten. 

Je me eouvieng . . . d’avoir passe une nuit deiicieuse hors de la 
ville, ... II avoit fait trbg-chaud ce jour-lh, la soiree etoit charmante; 


« /6id.,pp. 3Y6-377. 
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la roste humectoit I’herbe fl^rie; point de vent, une nuit tTanq\:dU«j 
I’air dtoit frais aana 6tre froid; le aoleil, apria son couoher, avoit laissd 
dans le del des vapeurs rouges dont la inflexion rendoit I’eau oouleiir 
de roses; les arbres des terrasses dtoient charges de rossignols <lui se 
r^pondoient de I'un i I'autre. Je me promenois dans une sorts d’extase, 
livrant mes sens et mon coeur k la iouissance de tout cela, et soupirant 
seulement un peu de regret d’en jouir seul. Absorb^ dans ma douce 
reverie, je prolongeai fort avant dans la nuit ina promenade, sans 
m’apercevoir que j’dois las. Je m’en aper^us enfln. Je me couchai 
Toluptueusement sur la tablette d’une espfece de niche ou de fausse porte 
enfonc4e dans un mur de terrasse; le ciel de mon lit ^toit formd par les 
Mtes des arbres; un rossignol 4toit pr^cis^ment au-dessus de moi. Je 
m’endormis & son chant; mon sommeil fut doux, mon rdveil le fut 
da vantage. II dtoit grand jour: mes yeux, en s’ouvrant, virent I’eau, 
la verdure, un pa 3 r 8 age admirable. Je me levai, me secoTiai. ...” 

Here we have more numerous sensory notations than is usual 
in EousseaUj for I'air etoit frais sans etre froid ; the sunset leaves 
in the heavens glowing colors which are reflected in the river; 
he is stirred by the song of the nightingales. He cannot resist 
the charm of this place where he is to remain until morning. 
He is in a state of excitement, he is carried away dans une sorte 
d’extase, when he suddenly realizes he is tired. Lying down 
where he happens to find himself, he sleeps until the dawn. The 
new day offers fresh delights with its verdure, its paysage 
admirable. 

The main theme remains, however, the familiar one of douce 
reverie which comes over him as he gives himself up to la jouis- 
sance de tout cela, an experience which is too exquisite not to be 
shared with another. 

Thus does Rousseau analyze his reaction toward nature, why 
he loves it, which of its features are the most striking for him, 
what happens when he has reached a certain point in his reflec- 
tions. It all comes down to the “ indefinable something,” whose 
very essence is elusive and evanescent, that binds him so closely 
to it. 

What holds true for him also holds true for his hero, Saint- 
Preux. We find a similar situation in the Nouvelle Eeloise, in 
his enthusiastic description of the Swiss Alps which is to be 
found in his feverish letter to Milord Edouard when he has re- 
turned from his tour of the world. In the meantime, Julie has 


” Confessions, v. VIII, pp. 119-120. 
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assumed the duties of wife and mother, and it is with some 
trepidation that he comes back, despite the friendly advances of 
both Julie and her husband. The whole region is fraught with 
too many tender associations for him to come back to it without 
a quickened pulse and an impatient desire, yet inexplicable dread 
of his impending reunion with the dearest creature for him on 
all the earth. As he comes into familiar territory, his heart 
beats faster, and he gives himself up to pleasant reminiscences. 
He depicts the scene before him, and identifies himself with it, 
for he is stirred to such a degree as he has never been upon any 
previous occasion. 

Plus j’appprochois ds la Suisse, plus je me sentois imu. L’instant oil, 
des hauteurs du Jura je decouvris le lac de Genfeve fut un instant 
d’extase et de ravissement. La vue de mon pays, de ce pays si chfiri oil 
des torrens de plaisirs avoient inoaide mon coeur; I’air des Alpes si 
salutaire et si purj le doux air de la patrie, plus suave que les 
parfums de I’orient; cette terre riche et fertile, ce pnysage unique, le 
plus beau dont I’oeil humain fut jamais frap^; ce s^jour charmant 
auquel je n’avois rien trouvd d’^gal dans le tour du monde; I’aspect 
d’un peuple heureux et libre; la douceur de la saison, la s4r£nit4 du 
Climatj mille souvenirs d41icieux qui r6veilloient tous les sentimens 
que j’avois goOtis; tout cela me jettoit dans des transports que je ne 
puis d4crire, et sembloit me rendre h la fois la jouissance de ma vie 
enti^re." 

Saint-Preux’s method is Eousseau’s. As he is alone, he does 
not have the opportunity of pointing out the various features of 
the landscape to a companion. That he is none the less aware 
of them, however, is readily to be seen from the enumeration 
which he gives of the effect of the sensations which he experiences 
as he at last sets eyes upon this cherished land. La vue de mon 
pays, Vair des Alpes si salutaire et si pur are the things which 
strike him first. Then he attempts to explain the charm of le 
doux air de la patrie, for it is plus suave que les parfums de 
V orient. Tactile and olfactory perceptions are mingled ; farther 
on, he brings in considerations of an ethical or economic nature, 
in order to give some idea of the confusion of sentiment of which 
he is conscious. Pays riche et fertile, peuple heureux et libre, 
mille souvenirs delicieux springing up from tous les sentimens 
que j’avois goutes, all contribute to the great emotion which 

“* Op. cit., V. Ill, p. 156. 
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almost overpowera him. He suddenly realizes the futility of 
trying further to analyze the situation, for his are des transports 
que je ne puis deerire, and in that quality lies their strength. 

Thus, while at first glance, Eousseau may give the impression 
of hasty or superficial observation, his sentiment de la nature goes 
very deep with him. There arises the question of his favorite 
type of scenery, which has been discussed particularly by M. 
Mornet in his study of the “ Eomantic landscape in XVIIIth 
century French literature. It is in connection with the sketch of 
Saint-Preux’s self-imposed retreat in the Nouvelle Helcnse that 
M. Momet, as editor of the text, first comments upon the fre- 
quency of such passages in Eousseau.®® He indicates that the 
sentiment expressed here corresponds to a similar one in the 
Confessions, but he calls the latter to our attention as being 
unique in all the works of Eousseau. 

... on sait d^JA ce que j'entends par un beau pays. Jamais pays 
de plaine, quelque beau qu’il fftt, ne parut tel k mes yeux. II me faut 
des torrens, des rochers, des sapins, des bois noirs, des montagnes, des 
chemins raboteux k monter et A descendre, des precipices A mes cfttAs 
qui me fassent bien peur.’* 

M. Mornet refers to this is his note in the Nouvelle Helcnse, 
“ . . . ce texte est unique dans I’oeuvre de Eousseau.” 

He returns to the question elsewhere as well, giving it rather 
extensive treatment in the introductory volume of his edition of 
the Nouvelle Heloise, where he indicates that an interest in the 
out-of-doors is manifest throughout the whole of the XVIIIth 
century in French society. He also considers the attitude of 
many of Eousseau’s associates with regard to it, both at the time 
of the composition of his novel and prior to it. He goes into 
still greater detail in his Bomantisme en France au XV I IF 
siecle, Paris, 1913. In his characterization of the movement, he 
represents the romanticist of the XVIIIth century as aspiring 
“ . . .a des frissons ou les nerfs eussent aussi leur part.” 
This type of person made 

The sentence under special consideration appears in Part IV, letter 
XVII, V. Ill, p. 285 : “ Ce lieu solitaire formoit un r^duit sauvage et 
desert; mais plein de ccs sortes de beaut^s qui ne plaisent qu’aux 
Ames sensibles et paroissent horribles aux autres." 

’* Confessions, v. VIII, p. 122. 

•' Nouvelle HUoiae, v. Ill, p. 285, note 1. 

•• Mornet, op. cit., p. 68. 
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. . . dee efforts plus sincires pour s’Moigner de tout ce qui trsMt !• 
presence des hommes et la mddiocritd des plaisirs sooiaux. Le gofft 
pour la haute montagne en fut la marque la plus forte.*’' 

Does this description of the typical Eomantic fit Eonsseau? 
M. Momet finds that it does not. 

Rousseau lui-mSme n’en parla pas [de ce d£sir de I’drasion]. II 
r4v41a ralligement d4licieuz dee horizons qui s’abaissent et de I’air 
plus vif des sommets : ‘ Ces meditations y prennent je ne sais quel 
caractere grand et sublime, proportionni aux objets qui nous frappent, 
je ne sais quelle volupti tranquille qui n’a rien d’Acre et de sensuel. 
. . . On y est grave sans meiancolie, paisible sans indolence, content 
d’etre et de penser.’ *• 

This is Eousseau’s position en raccourci. He is inspired to 
meditations of je ne sais quel caractere, proportionne aux objets; 
he experiences je ne sais quelle volupte tranquille. Even in this 
situation he is aware of proportion and contrast : on y est grave 
sans melancolie, paisible sans indolence. This happy combina- 
tion of sentiments is conducive to the greatest peace of mind and 
contentment. This quotation is taken from the lengthy passage 
which I discussed in detail at the beginning of chapter III, 
p. 69 fl. I mention it again here in order to complete the cycle 
of Eousseau’s interpretation of the world of nature. 

M. Mornet continues with his study of the “ Eomantic ” con- 
ception of it and the extent to which Eousseau differs from it. 

Mais ni les glaciers, ni lea neiges ^ternelles, ni les rocbes dress^es 
dans les solitudes disoliee n’ont trouve place dans I’Helvetie qu’il 
[Rousseau] c^iebre. M6me aux beures ob il oublait see pr4s fletiris 
pour nourrir des tristesses hostiles, il n’a jamais goQtd la nature trop 
faroucbe. Neiges, glaces, torrent limoneux de Meillerie sans doute, 
mais il y faut le contraste d’un s^jour riant et cbampStre.” 

What, then, is his preference? It is essentially the notion of 
moderation, the avoidance of extremes. 

Aussi laissa-t-il & d’autres le soin d’aimer et de d4crire les rocbers 
tout nus des bautes Alpes. Le Valais que Saint-Preux traverse n’est que 
‘ le melange etonnant de la nature sauvage et de la nature cultivde.' 
Rousseau-Saint-Preux n’aima dans la nature que ce qui reste encore i 
la mesure de I’bomme. Il y rftve invinciblement des asiles, non des 
ddserts ob les glaces n’accueillent que les vents et la lumi^re. On bdsita 
d’ailleurs comme lui & affronter ces hautaines 6pouvantes.'° 


' Ibid. 


Ibid., pp. 68-60. 


•> Ibid. 


•« Ibid. 
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If RousBeaa seems to enjoy a sort of shuddering horror before 
the awe-inspiring end at times treacherons beauty of Alpine 
scenery, he expresses equally often a love for the quiet and 
peaceful countryside which offers no such thrills. M. Mornet 
calls attention to this,®^ placing in juxtaposition two contrasting 
excerpts from Rousseau, one of which I have already mentioned,** 
The other, taken from his Correspondance, I give here. 

Je ne connais aucun aijour triste et vilain avec de la verdure; mail 
bHI n ’7 a que des sables et des rocbers tout nue, n’en parlous pas.** 

This is from a letter written in 1762. M. Mornet, in comment- 
ing upon it, says that 

Rousseau a aimd la nature riante et paisible. Ce n’est pas lul, mail 
Young, Ossian, lea jardins anglais, etc., qui out mis k la mode les 
‘ horribles beaut4s.’ ** 

Whatever contrasts may be present in the many-sided picture 
of Rousseau’s love for nature, there is one factor which predomi- 
nates over them all; it still exerts its appeal, calling him 
away from his daily occupations, even when he has lost his 
former physical endurance. This is made possible through his 
cherished herbarium, which he has gathered with care and which 
he studies with unceasing interest. No longer able to go about 
with “ son carnet et sa loupe,” he can, nevertheless, transport 
himself in fancy to his old haunts and favorite retreats. 

Je ne reverrai plus ces beaux paysages, ces forfits, ceg lacs, ces bos- 
quets, cea rochers, ces montagnes, dont I’aspect a toujours toucbd mon 
coeur; mais maintenant que je ne peux plus courir ces heureuges con- 
trdes, je n’ai qu’i ouvrir mon herbier, et bientOt il m’y transporte. Lei 
f ragmens des plantes que j’y ai cueillies suffisent pour me rappeler tout 
ce magniflque spectacle. Get herbier est pour moi un journal d’her- 
borisations, qui me les fait recommencer avec un nouveau charme, et 
produit I’effet d’un optique qui lea peindroit derechef A mes yeux.’* 

Although his specimens may be dried and faded, they never 
fail to work the charm of the out-of-doors and to carry him back 
to the locality where he culled them. These few samples serve 
the purpose admirably, and he is thus in a position to amuse and 
divert himself, despite his restricted freedom of movement. 

•* Nouvelle HUoiae, v. HI, p. 285, note 1. 

*® See above, p. 103. youvelle SHoiae, loc. cit* 

** Rousseau, Oeuvres, v. X, p. 363. *' Biveriea, v. IX, p. 382. 
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In conclusion, Bonsseau’s reaction to the world of nature may 
be summarized in the following manner. His instinctive feeling 
for it finds expression in the way in which he writes of it. He is 
most deeply influenced by the general effect, the aggregate of 
the many features of a given scene. He does not dwell upon 
sensory notations, for his attention is centered upon other things. 
The colors he uses are largely from the conventional palette; 
sounds, odors and tactile perceptions are often scarcely more 
than indicated. He is led either to reverie or to thoughtful 
considerations provoked by what lies before him.** Thus his 
reflections assume at times a philosophical and even a religious 
cast. I shall discuss this more fully in my chapter. The Elements 
of Bottsseau’s Sentiment de la Nature. 

This is perhaps the essence of his gift of painting. He has a 
lightness of touch and a delicacy of suggestion, which offer rela- 
tively little in the way of a careful description but which succeed 
most admirably in creating an “atmosphere.” We feel as he 
feels ; we dream as he dreams ; imbued with his sentiment de la 
nature, we are as little concerned with its analysis as is he under 
the immediate conditions when he transports us to a realm of 
fanciful imagination. 


•• Cf., for example, the Profession ie fox in the Smile, which I take up 
in chapter VI. 



CHAPTER V 


Rousseau’s Sttlb of Poeteaitueb 

Wliile RoTisseau’s chief interest seems to lie in the world of 
nature and its most arresting features, there is another aspect 
of his descriptive technique which should be considered in a 
study of this kind. In the course of his checkered career, he 
comes in contact with many types of people, some of whom 
exert a beneficial influence upon him, others a less fortunate one, 
and still others who seem to have left no definite impression at 
all one way or the other. He also creates characters of his own, 
who, in turn, reflect some particular attitude or predisposition 
of Rousseau himself. 

The extent to which he distinguishes among these personali- 
ties, real and fictional, is, however, somewhat restricted. That 
is to say, that although he seems to make more frequent use of 
colors in presenting them to us than in his landscapes, they 
remain, for the most part, thumb-nail sketches rather than 
full-length portraits. His indications of physical traits are 
usually brief, his notations of dress are incidental to the story. 
He occasionally comments upon the freshness of their com- 
plexion, observing whether they are faded and worn. For the 
most part, his remarks are succinct and condensed ; even in their 
brevity, however, they point to certain general conclusions con- 
cerning this aspect of his writing. 

As one of my chief considerations is Rousseau’s use of color 
and other sensory notations, the following discussion will center 
mainly around this question. One must recognize, however, 
that he also reveals other stylistic traits which have their bearing 
upon the effectiveness of his portraits. These will be indicated 
as they appear in the course of our observations. 

A list of all the colors which are to be found in the works of 
Rousseau with which this study is concerned will be given else- 
where it will perhaps be sufficient at this point simply to illus- 
trate with selected examples the most frequent uses he makes 
of his restricted palette. His range includes, for the most part, 
the basic tones of black, white, red and blue, with occasional 
combinations and shadings, as in brown, rose, ashen, blond. 
His technique particularly in describing persons, is merely to 
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note their most obvious points: the hair and eyes, or an article 
of clothing in addition to other personal features, such as stature, 
traits of character or a familiar gesture. 

In his Confessions he tells us how he came to write the 
Nouvelle Helo'ise-, how the idea of contrast, if not antithesis 
between the protagonists was present in his mind from the be- 
ginning; how one personality was intended to complement 
another. Thus Julie and her cousin Claire were to be opposites 
in many respects, and all the more devoted because of their 
dissimilarity. He dismisses the question of their appearance 
briefly, even abruptly. 

Je fls I’une brune et I’autre blonde, . . . ^ 

Within the first few pages of the text, however, he returns to 
the subject of his heroine. Saint-Preux, who can no longer 
resist declaring his afifection for his pupil, writes to her in secret ; 
he has no sooner done it than he sees he has been mistaken in 
his presumption. She has changed visibly in the short time since 
his first note to her; he is alarmed and afraid for them both. 

Vos yeux deviennent eombres, rSveurs, . . . vos vives couleurs sb fanent ; 
une pftleur etrangire couvre yos joues; la galti vous abandonne ... * 

This is the announcement of the beginning and not of the 
end of their romance, for now their love comes out in the open 
for the first time, at least between these two, if not for the rest 
of the household. It is not destined to have a peaceful and 
untroubled course, however, for Julie, who is the jealous guardian 
of her ‘ honor ’ at the same time that she is careful to reveal 
nothing of her attachment for Saint-Preux, is obliged to pre- 
scribe for both of them the conduct which will arouse the least 
suspicion. 

At her insistence, Saint-Preux is obliged to leave his post 
more than once ; upon one of these occasions Julie tries to temper 
his loneliness in a strange city by sending him a “ talisman,” a 
miniature of herself which she has contrived to procure and 
send surreptitiously to him. His first reaction is one of ecstatic 
delight; upon calmer reflection, however, he notices several de- 
tails of the picture which do not correspond exactly to the 


Confeasiona, v. VIII, p. 308. 


‘Nouvelle Hiloiae, v. II, p. 13. 
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appsalis^ beauty of his beloved. Prom his letter of criticism 
to her, we are able to gather a general idea of the appearance of 
the heroine herself, particularly with regard to her coloring. 
The artist, 

... a place la racine des cheveuz trop loin des tempes, ... n a 
oublie lea rameaux de pourpre que font en cet endroit deux ou trois 
petites veines sous la peau, k peu prks comme dans ces fleurs d’iris que 
nous considerions un jour au jardin de Clarens. Le coloris des joues est 
trop prks des yeux, et ne se fond pas ddlicieusement en couleur de rose 
vers le bas du visage comme sur le module. On diroit que c’est du rouge 
artiflciel plaqud comme le carmin des femmes de ce pays. Ce d4faut 
n’est pas peu de chose, car il te rend I’oeil moins doux et I’air plus 
hard!.* 

Saint-Preux is not satisfied with the shading of her hair as it is 
represented on his tiny portrait; he even quotes from the Italian 
in order to indicate what he considers an accurate description. 

II t’a fait les cbeveux et les sourcils de la mSme couleur, ce qui n’est 
pas : Les sourcis sent plus chktains, et les cbeveux plus cendrds. 

Bionda testa, ooohi aeurri, e brtino ciglio.* 

Furthermore, he does not like her too-elaborate costume. She 
is evidently pictured with fiowers in her hair. He would have 
her wear nothing of the sort. 

. . . c’est I’or de tes cbeveux qui doit parer ton visage, et non cette 
rose qui les' cache et que ton teint fldtrit.' 

This passage reveals a close attention to details on the part of 
Saint-Preux, and, of course, Rousseau. Upon second considera- 
tion, however, one sees that this is a description of Julie as she 
is not, and not as she really is. Its approach is essentially 
negative, for it consists primarily of objections which are made 
against a portrait which seems, at first glance, to be accurate and 
life-like. Trop loin, oublier, trop pres, ne se fond pas, on diroit 
que, ce defaut n'est pas peu de chose, moins doux, plus hardi are 
all expressions of adverse criticism indicating how far the artist 
has departed from actuality. The distinction made between 

• Ibid., p. 401. 

* Ibid., p. 402. M. Mornet identifles tbis line aa a verse from tbe 
Adone of Marino, canto III, stanza 23 (p. 402, note 3). 

*Ibid. 
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her hair and eyebrows is a neat one, showing the precision of 
his observation. 

This is all inspired from one of Bonssean’s fundamental pre* 
cepts. Naturalness has a greater appeal for him than the most 
expert drawing, if the latter gives any hint of artificiality. The 
adaptation of one’s appearance for the purposes of portraiture is 
as unsatisfactory for him as the pruning and training of plants 
in a garden. Art is inferior to nature when and if it modifies 
it to too great a degree. When defects are as noticeable as they 
are in this miniature of Julie, Saint-Preux has a distinct 
feeling of disappointment. 

His long absences make inevitable certain changes in the 
appearance of both of the lovers. Julie, upon one occasion, has 
the small-pox, and, calling in a delirium for Saint-Preux, is the 
cause of his also falling ill of it. He learns of her desperate 
plight, and, coming to have a glimpse of her before leaving 
again, exposes himself to it and subsequently has it as well. 
Julie recovers with scarcely any scars; Saint-Preux is badly 
marked and Julie can never look upon him in later years without 
a pang of regret and an involuntary flush of pleasure that he 
dared run such a risk for her. When he comes home from his trip 
around the world, he finds her more beautiful than ever, bloom- 
ing with regained health and with the dignity of her married 
state. 


. . . je vis . . . qu’elle etoit reellement plus belle et plus brillante que 
jamais , , . elle a pris un peu plus d’embonpoint, qui ne fait qu’ajouter 
& sou eblouissante blancheur.* 

In the course of this long romantic story, we learn practically 
nothing about the physical characteristics of Saint-Preux him- 
self. Only through casual references to what he has become can 
we have any idea of how he looked before, but these details are in 
reality quite conventional and of no particular originality. The 
two most shocking changes in his face are the blemishes caused 
by the small-pox and the burned condition of his skin as the 
result of his months of travel. Julie writes to Claire, 

Son teint n’est plus reconnoissable; il est noir comma un more, et de 
plus fort marqud de la petite v6role,'' 


• Ibid., V. Ill, p. 159. 


’ Ibid., p. 167. 
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Claire answers the gentle insinnations of her cousin with regard 
to the return of one who once caused them so much uneasiness, 
yet to whom they have both been devoted. 

Je te trouve . . . fort bonne de vouioir que . . . je coure baiser un 
visage noir et crotu, . . . • 

This ii§ all we ever learn concerning Saint-Preux ; it is char- 
acteristic of all the other personalities portrayed in the Nouvelle 
Helcnse, as well. Despite this lack of detailed physical descrip- 
tion, however, the figures appear as distinct individuals and 
independent of one another. Each has his own point of view, 
each his method of self-expression. Rousseau succeeds in creat- 
ing a character, in making him live and move before us, without 
giving us a picture of him as a person of flesh and blood. 

The Confessions contain many more thumb-nail sketches. In 
this case, however, Rousseau is dealing with real people; he 
passes in review the friends and acquaintances with whom he has 
come in contact in the course of many years. His usual method 
is to mention something relating to their appearance: their 
coloring, the clothes they wore, a habitual gesture or attitude. 
These notations are brief, for he passes on to other considera- 
tions. This is often sufficient to give the reader a general im- 
pression, for Rousseau is clever at characterization in a few 
words. I shall leave this largely to one side, as I am particularly 
interested in the color element in his portraits. He employs the 
same terms with untiring repetition, apparently regarding them 
as satisfactory for his purpose. Occasionally, one thinks he is 
meeting for the second time a personage who has already ap- 
peared, so closely do his descriptions follow similar, unvaried 
lines. 

Among the men and women who move through the pages of 
his autobiography, some of those who are most influential in 
Rousseau’s life are presented in a very indefinite way, while 
others, whom he knew only for a short time, evoke a more elabo- 
rate treatment. 

He records his first impression of Madame de Warens. Com- 
ing upon her unexpectedly, he is delighted and enamoured at 
the sight of her. 

• Ihid., p. 172; orotu is identifled by Rousseau as a " terme du pays 
M. Mornet adds that it is “ . . . en effet un terme genevois et Savoyard ” 
(p. 172, note 1). 
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Je Tois un visage p^tri de grAces, de beaux yeux bleus plains de 
douceur, un teint dblouissant, le contour d’use gorge enchanieresw.* 

Only incidentally does he later speak of her hair ; another young 
woman whom he finds very attractive apparently has her color- 
ing, and as he looks at her, 

... see cheveux d’un blond cendrd et d’une beautd peu commune, me 
rappeloient ceux de ma pauvre maman dans son bel Age, ...'** 

This was the young Madame de Chenonceaui of whom Eousseau 
always cherished a fond souvenir. 

Although Madame d’fipinay receives considerable attention 
from Eousseau in his Confessions, he is, for the most part, con- 
tent to talk about her rather than actually to describe her. He 
makes only the briefest mention of her. 

Elle etoit fort maigre, fort blanche, . . . ^' 

He writes of Madame d’Houdetot a little more at length, but, 
once again, he simply sketches her in black and white. 

Madame d’Houdetot . . . n’Atoit point belle; son visage 4toit marqud 
de la petite v4role; son teint manquoit de finesse . . . elle avoit une 
forSt de grands cheveux noirs, naturellement bouclds, ...” 

He continues with a rather detailed analysis of her character, 
presenting her as gay, witty, refined and charming through her 
social graces and accomplishments rather than by virtue of sheer 
physical beauty, 

Eousseau comes to know many women in the course of his 
career. Each one of them made some kind of an impression 
upon him, and in the Confessions he speaks of them as they 
come to mind, sorry to have lost sight of them, repentant of 
any wrong he may have done them, shuddering again at the 
thought of having barely escaped their clutches, or tenderly 
reminiscing on the very occasional great affections of his lifetime. 
These members of the “ fair sex ” pass before us as a varied 
throng, for it is particularly in sketching them that Rousseau 
uses colors. Each one has some distinguishing feature, even if 
it is merely the fact that she is either blond or brunette. 

Once, when he is looking for employment, he is attracted by 


• Confessions, v. VIII, p. 33. 
” /6td., p. 265. 


” Ibid., p. 295. 
”I6td., p. 316. 
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a young woman in a shop. Asking her for work, he is given a 
sympathetic reception. As she is pretty, he promptly falls in 
love with her. She is Madame Basile, with whose husband 
Rousseau failed to reckon at the moment of hie infatuation. 

C’itoit une brune extrSmement piquante, mais dont le bon natural 
point sur son joli visage rendoit la vivaciW toucbante.'* 

Later he enters the service of a wealthy family, that of the 
marquis de Breil. He admires the daughter, but is careful not 
to betray a sentiment which would appear presumptuous in a 
lackey. 

Mile de Breil 4toit une jeune peraonne & peu prfea de mon ftge, bien 
faite, aaaez belle, tres-blancbe, avec dea cheveux trfea-noira, et, quoique 
brune, portant aur son visage cet air de douceur dea blondes auquel mon 
coeur n’a jamais rdsietd.** 

Later he tries his hand at giving music lessons at Chamb^ry. 
Two of his pupils come to mind as he lives these years again in 
his autobiography. One was Mile de Mellarede, 

. . . une brune tris-vive, mais d’une vivacitd caresaante, . . . *' 

The other was Mile de Menthon, of quite a different personality. 

Sea cbeveux etoient d’un blond cendrd; elle dtoit . . . trea-timide et 
trfts-blanohe, une voix nette, juste et flOt^e, . . . 

The most vivid of these feminine characters, or at least the 
one of whom he gives the most detailed account is the dashing 
and brazen Zulietta, the courtesan, who initiates the guileless 
Rousseau into experiences of which he had never before dreamed 
and which he cannot look back upon without mingled emotions. 
She takes him by storm, sweeping him off his feet. He has a 
memory of flashes of color which recall their whirlwind affair. 
He is at Venice at the time, and Zulietta proves to be a vivacious 
little Italian. His first sight of her is at a dinner. 

La gondole aborde et j’en vole sortir une jeune personne ^blouis- 
sante . . . Elle 4toit une brunette de vingt ane au plus . . . See granda 
yeux noire Ji I’orientale lansoient dans mon coeur dea traits de feu . . . *’ 

During their short-lived liaison, Rousseau moves in a world of 

”/6»d., p. 51. ” /ftid., p. 134. 

“ Ihid., p. 65. “ Itid., p. 135. 
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excitement and animation such as he had never before suspedsd. 
Calling upon her, he finds her 

. . . dans un ddshabilld plus que galant . . . Je dirai seulement que 
ses manchettes et son tour de gorge dtoient bordds d’un fll de sole garni 
de pompons couleur de rose . . . 

Tiring of such conduct, he suddenly wishes to withdraw; but 
as he is awkward and clumsy about it, his chief regret is that 
their rupture probably gave Zulietta a very poor impression of 
him. He is grieved at being unjustly despised, for he is still 
fascinated, in retrospect, by her beauty. 

La fraloheur de sea chairs, I’dclat de son coloris, la blancheur de ses 
dents, la douceur de son haleine, I’air de propretd rdpandu sur toute sa 
personne, . . . *• 

Turning to the men whom he mentions in his Confessions, we 
find that they receive similar treatment. Often they are even 
more briefiy sketched, with the result that we do not retain a 
lasting impression of very many of them. 

Madame de Warens tries to find a position for him. She 
speaks to a certain M. Gros, who is at the head of a seminary 
where she would like him to study. M. Gros is 

. . . un bon petit homme, & moitid borgne, maigre, grison, . . . '° 

She succeeds in having him accepted, but he is not happy there. 
His Latin teacher is a creature who still inspires him with horror 
many years later. Eousseau’s picture of him is clear and graphic. 

II avoit des cbeveux plats, gras et noire, un visage de pain d’dpice, une 
voiz de buffle, un regard de chat-huant, dee crins de'sanglier au lieu de 
harbe; son sourire dtoit sardonique; ses membres jouoient comme les 
poulies d’un mannequin; j’ai oublid son odieux nom, mais sa figure 
effrayante et doucereuse m’est bien restdel et j’ai peine k me le rappeler 
sans frdmir.*' 

Terrified and desperate under this man, he is subsequently put 
under the tutelage of another, a young abbd from Paucigny. He 
is M. Gitier, who is endowed with all the gentleness, mildness 
and humility which were lacking in Bousseau’s first teacher. 

Je n’ai jamais vu de physionomie plus touchante que celle de M. Gdtier, 
n dtoit blond, et sa barbe tiroit sur le roux: il avoit le maintien ordi- 

« Ibid., p. 226. ” Ibid., p. 227. •" Ibid., p. 82. “ Ibid., p. 83. 
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naire a\ix gens de sa province, qui, gone une figure ^igse, eadient tons 
beaucoup d’egprit; maig ce qui ge marquoit vraiment en liii dtolt une 
ftme gensibie, aSectueuee, aimante. II y avoit dane ges grandg yeux 
bleug un melange de douceur, de tendrease et de trieteaee, qui faisoit 
qu’on ne pouvoit ie voir sang a’intdreager & lui. Aux regards, au ton de 
ce pauvre jeune bomme, on efit dit qu’il prdvoyoit sa destinde, et qu*!! se 
gentoit n6 pour btre malbeureux.** 

These two portraits are among the most striking which he 
gives us. The most salient features of each are further accentu- 
ated by their contrast. Each of the two men is the embodiment 
of the characteristics which are lacking in the other. Their 
juxtaposition in hie story, which is apparently an echo of his 
actual experience, serves to heighten the effect of two personali- 
ties so dynamic in themselves. 

One of his most touching memories is that of Ignatio Emanuel 
de Altuna, a pleasure-loving but virtuous Spaniard. One feels 
that Rousseau’s praise of him is sincere as it is simple and free 
from excessive adiilation. Rousseau admires him as a man who 
controlled himself so well that he never came under the power 
of anyone else. 

II n’avoit pas plus le teint espsgnol que le flegme. II avoit la peau 
blanche, les joues colordes, les cheveux d’un chatain presque blond. II 
etoit grand et bien fait. Son corps fut forma pour loger son ftme.*’ 

There is also a comic element present in at least one person- 
ality of the Confessions, which serves to relieve somewhat the 
increasingly pessimistic and fatalistic atmosphere of the work. 
It is the character of M. Simon, a judge, whom Rousseau presents 
in caricature, yet of whom he also speaks seriously and respect- 
fully. He is a poor, undersized, misshapen creature, the object 
of scorn and ridicule, but endowed with a very capable and 
well-trained mind. He is tolerated rather than sought after in 
society, however, and is the butt of current jokes and witticisms. 
As he often holds court in bed in the morning, one of the tales 
told about him begins with a description of him as he appears 
ready for the cases which he is scheduled to hear. 

Un matin . . . il attendoit dans ce lit, ... leg plaideurs, en belle coiffe 
de nuit bien fine et bien blanche, orn^e de deux grosses bouffettes de 
ruban couleur de rose, un pajsan arrive, . . . “ 


•• Ibid. 


“ Ibid., p. 233. 


“ Ibid., p. 99. 
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The story goes on to say that he is mistaken for a woman, and 
that there is considerable explaining to be done before peace is 
finally restored. Our immediate concern, however, is the picture 
he presents as he is about to undertake the business of the day. 

The man in whom Housseau is most interested is, of course, 
himself. We catch fleeting glimpses of him throughout the story 
of the Confessions, first as a young man, and then as he later 
appears bowed with the weight of long years of suffering. These 
flashes are sketchy, at their best, but they at least serve to give 
some idea of the physical appearance of our author. He describes 
himself as he was at the time of his first meeting with Madame 
de Warens. 

J’^tois au milieu de ma eeiziteie annde. Sana Stre ce qu’on appelle uu 
'beau gar$on, . . . j’avois . . . Pair ddgagd, la physionomie animde, la 
bouche mignonne, les eourcila et les cheveux noira, lea yeux petita et 
mSme enfoncds, . . . 

The next time he speaks of himself in detail is upon the occasion 
of his baptism into the Eoman Catholic faith, a conversion which 
is nothing more than a formal gesture on his part, and which 
he does not regard seriously. He wears a special gown for the 
ceremony. 

J’dtoia revfitu d’une certaine robe grise, garnie de brandebourgs blanca, 
et deatinde pour cea aortea d’occaaiona.” 

After a series of adventures and temporary positions, he is sent 
to Paris to serve as companion to the nephew of a friend of his 
master’s. He hopes for advancement and success, and as he 
makes his way toward the city of his dreams, he builds magnifi- 
cent castles in the air. 

Je croyoia ddji me voir en habit d’officier avec un beau plumet blanc.” 

Needless to say, his wild expectations do not come true; in later 
years, when he has made his way among the philosophes, he is 
still on the narrow edge of economic stability, partly because of 
Thdr^se and her family, partly because of his own lack of 
application. His health is also badly impaired, and in an effort 
to regain his strength, he submits to all kinds of treatments 
offered or suggested by his numerous friends. They are of no 
avail, however, for. 


•’Ibid., p. 32. 


••Ibid., p, 48. 
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Plus je xn'asterriflsoiB 4 leur diraotion, plus Je ddvenoxs jauus, nxaldiUt 
foiWe." 

One last glimpse shows him an aging man, reliving in memory 
some of the happy experiences of his boyhood. The contrast 
presented in his present condition gives rise to bitter reflections 
on the adversity of fortune, but for a moment his eyes light up 
as he is carried back to his care-free years. 

Mon sang a’allume et petille, la tSte me tourne, malgri mes chevenx 
ddja grisonnans, et viold le grave citoyen de Qen&ve, voild I’auet^re Jean- 
Jacques, d pr^ de quarante-cinq ana, rede\enu tout d coup le berger 
extravagant.” 

These fleeting pictures give us glimpses of many of Rousseau’s 
associates, and of himself, throughout his career. Some receive 
greater emphasis than others; all, however, are realistic, even 
though their details are reduced to a minimum. In the longer 
passages, his characterizations are often vivid. In the case of 
creatures of fiction, the same principle holds true, with the 
added criticism of artificiality. His treatment of the miniature 
of Julie in the Nouvelle Eeloise shows his preference for the 
simple, the natural, the unmodified beauty of a youthful face, 
which, when improved upon, loses its freshness and appeal. 

In studying the question of portraiture, I think it is inter- 
esting to note the contrast in method and in effect as it is 
achieved by another writer, a contemporary who left his mark 
upon Rousseau, namely, Samuel Richardson. His Clarissa 
Earlowe made a strong impression upon Rousseau, the echo of 
which appears in the Nouvelle Eeloise. Richardson’s technique 
differs considerably from Rousseau’s in certain respects, espe- 
cially with regard to his character sketches. He has an eye for 
those physical reactions which, to the practiced observer, reveal 
a person’s sentiments or state of mind, as well as for precision 
in his descriptions of feminine costumes. 

There are many examples of this in Clarissa Earlowe, ranging 
from the life-like reproduction of an individual to caricature. 
They are too numerous to be indicated here in their entirety, 
but a few selections may not be out of place as illustrations of 
his highly successful system. 


Ihid., p. 259. 


” Ihid., p. 300. 
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Early in the atory, Bobert Zx>Telace gives us a picture of his 
lovely Clarissa. 

Her wax-like flesh ... by its delicacy and firmness, answers for the 
soundness of her health. Thou hast often heard me launch out in praise 
of her complexion. I never in my life beheld a skin so illustriously fair. 
The lily and the driven snow it is nonsense to talk of: her lawn and her 
laces one might indeed compare to those; but what a whited wall would 
a woman appear to be, who had a complexion which would justify such 
unnatural comparisons ? But this lady is all glowing, all charming flesh 
and blood; yet so clear, that every meandering vein is to be seen in all 
the lovely parts of her which custom permits to be visible. 

Thou hast heard me also describe the wavy ringlets of her shining 
hair, needing neither art nor powder; of itself an ornament, defying all 
other ornaments ; wantoning in and about a neck that is beautiful beyond 
description.*" 

ITot content with these remar’rs, he also describes the gown 
she is wearing upon this particular occasion. It may seem 
overly gay to us as we read of it now, yet the careful enumera- 
tion of its many features leaves no doubt as to the sincerity and 
veracity of the portrait. 

Her head-dress was a Brussels-lace mob, peculiarly adapted to the 
charming air and turn of her features. A sky-blue ribband illustrated 
that . . . 

Her morning gown was a pale primrose-coloured paduasoy: the cuffs 
and robins curiously embroidered ... in a running pattern of violets 
and their leaves, the light in the flowers silver, gold in the leaves. A 
pair of diamond snaps in her ears. A white handkerchief . . . 

Her ruflies were the same as her mob. Her apron a flowered lawn. 
Her coat white sattin, quilted : blue sattin her shoes, braided with the 
same color, without lace . . . neat buckles in them : and on her charming 
arms a pair of black velvet glove-like muffs of her own invention . . . 
Her hands velvet of themselves, . . . uncovered . . . •* 

Richardson is equally successful in analyzing one's mental 
condition, his or her etat d’ame as it is disclosed through outward 
manifestations of it, such as gestures, posture, agitation or re- 
strained movements. We see Clarissa, for example, in the depths 
of despair. She has no interest in concealing her sentiments, 
but rather gives vent to them in a most touching and heart- 
rending way. 

*° S. Richardson, Clarissa Harloiee, Chapman and Hall, Ld., London, 
1002, V. Ill, p. 67. 

•* Ibid., pp. 57-68. 
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Slie wae distressed . . . She owned herself unequal to the oonfliet. 
She sighed. She sobbed. She wept. She wrung her hands . . . Her 
tearful eyes were cast down upon me; a glow upon each charming cheek; 
a visible languish in every lovely feature — at last her trembling knees 
seeming to fall her, she dropt into the next chair ; her charming face, . . . 
sinking upon her own shoulder.” 

John Belford presents an even more pathetic picture of the 
unhappy Clarissa at a later point in the story. HI, dying, she 
languishes in the arms of a kind and motherly friend. She is 
as though suspended between the living and the dead, for 
although she still breathes, her features are rapidly assuming 
that aspect which is typical of those whose souls have departed 
this life of toil and woe. 

We beheld the lady in a charming attitude. Dressed ... in her virgin 
white. She was sitting in her elbow-chair, Mrs. Lovick close by her, in 
another chair, with her left arm round her neck, . . . 

One faded cheek rested upon the good woman’s bosom, the kindly 
■warmth of which had overspread it with a faint, but charming flush; 
the other paler and hollow, as if already iced over by death. Her hands 
white as the lily, with her meandering veins more transparently blue 
than ever I had seen even her’s, (veins so soon, alas! to be choked up 
by the congealment of that purple stream, which already so languidly 
creeps, rather than flows, through them ! ) her hands hanging lifelessly, 
one before her, the other grasped by the right-hand of the kind widow, 
. . . her aspect was sweetly calm and serene ; and though she started now 
and then, yet her sleep seemed easy; her breath, indeed short and quick; 
but tolerably free, and not like that of a dying person.” 

The painful realism of such pathetic scenes is occasionally 
tempered by a lighter, even comical note. It is the impetuous 
Lovelace himself who sketches this picture of a “ vixen ” who 
crosses his path, causing him annoyance and frustrating his 
villainous plans. His anger explodes in this cruel caricature of 
a figure who apparently is not overly blessed with physical 
pulchritude. It is Mrs. Sinclair. 

She set her huge arms akembo . . . [Clarissa] . . . was frighted at 
her masculine air, and fierce look . . . 

The old dragon straddled up to her, with her arms kemboed again — 
her eye-hrows erect, like the bristles upon a hog's hack, and, scouling 
over her shortened nose, more than half-hid her ferret-eyes. Her mouth 


** Ibid., V. V, p. 337. 


Ibid,, V. VIII, pp. 331 332. 
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was distorted. She pouted out her blubber-lips, as it to bellows up wiBd> 
and sputter into her horse-nostrils; and her chin was curdled, and more 
than usually prominent with passion.** 

Mrs. Sinclair is a revolting person, with daughters who are 
no more attractive than herself. John Belford spares neither 
sarcasm nor criticism in his judgment of them,“ but he heaps 
his most cruel satire upon the hapless old woman. He makes 
her appear almost as hideous and as horrible as some witch in a 
fairy-tale; one shudders at the spectacle of her, an invalid and 
confined to her bed. 

Her misfortune had not at all sunk, but rather, as I thought, increased 
her flesh; rage and violence perhaps swelling her muscular features. 
Behold her, then, spreading the whole troubled bed with her huge luaggy 
carcase: her mill-post arms held up; her broad hands clenched with 
violence; her big eyes, goggling and haming red as we may suppose those 
of a salamander; her matted griesly hair, made irreverend by her 
wickedness (her clouted head-dress being half off, spread about her fat 
ears and brawny neck ; ) her livid lips parched, and working violently ; 
her broad chin in convulsive motion ; her wide mouth, by reason of the 
contraction of her forehead (which seemed to be half-lost in its frightful 
furrows) splitting her face, as it were, into two parts; and her huge 
tongue hideously rolling in it; heaving, puffing as if for breath; her 
bellows-shaped and various-coloured breasts ascending by turns to her 
chin, and descending out of sight, with the violence of her gaspings.'* 

This is Eichardsonian realism in its most trenchant form. 
Such superlative ugliness seems fantastic, yet within the realm 
of possibility at the same time. 

This profusion of sketches is a characteristic of the English 
writer which is not reproduced in his French contemporary. 
Eousseau’s interests lie elsewhere rather than in the close descrip- 
tion of individuals, for, in his fictional, as well as in his auto- 
biographical works, there is always another problem behind the 
subject under immediate discussion. In the Nouvelle Selcnse, 
he is striving toward the presentation of a whole mode of life ; in 
his Confessions, his acquaintances are incidental to his personal 
experiences. 

Among his immediate associates, one should also consider 
Denis Diderot, who creates animated and effective portraits in 


•* Ibid., V. VI, p. 74. 

*• Ibid., V. IX, pp. 64-66. 


" Ibid., V. IX, p. 66. 
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mdi studies of hiunan nature as his Neveu de Rameau, Jacques 
le Fataliste and La Religieuse, His use of gestures in the first 
of these, for example, injects a new note in this descriptive style 
and has an infiuence on its subsequent development. 

In conclusion, we observe that Eousseau’s attitude toward 
people is similar to that concerning the world of nature. He 
seeks unaffected, spontaneous beauty, and avoids artificiality. 
The first hint of deliberate striving for effect spoils his 
pleasure and causes him to turn to more genuine specimens. 

As for his use of colors, they appear more frequently in the 
instances which we have studied in this chapter than in his 
landscapes. Their range remains restricted, however, with a 
resultant uniformity of technique with which he seems entirely 
satisfied. 



CHAPTER VI 


The Elements of Eon8BEA.u’8 
Sentiment de la Nature 

In considering Rousseau’s descriptive technique, with regard 
to both the world of nature and individuals, I have studied his 
application of a number of principles by means of which he 
paints his pictures. Since his point of departure is essentially 
the sensationalistic theory, one perhaps expects him to make 
frequent reference to it. As I have already indicated in chapters 
III and IV, he observes its tenets only to a certain degree. Then, 
because his attention becomes fixed upon other considerations, 
his method changes ; this, quite obviously, has an influence upon 
the total effect of his exposition. 

There are at least two definite factors which figure in this 
aspect of his writing. One is his keen perception of physical 
impulses, predominatingly visual; this appears especially when 
he is pointing out to a second person what is before him. His 
remarks reveal an appreciation of order, balance and regularity 
in a landscape. He finds them attractive, however, only when 
they are of spontaneous or ‘ natural ’ origin. He has a feeling 
of aversion for those cultivated tracts where plants have been 
trained out of their usual manner of growth in an effort to 
create an artificial kind of beauty. 

His thoughts usually pass beyond these items, for he is more 
disposed toward the enjoyment of the general effect of a scene 
than toward the notation of its specific features. The whole as 
a unit, with the confusion of impression with which it is 
accompanied, is, in the last analysis, more appealing to Rousseau. 
This is due, in large measure, to his great love of day-dreaming, 
a condition which nothing induces more quickly than some un- 
spoiled nook in the world of nature. Once he has given himself 
up to its vague and indeterminate charm, he no longer considers 
its source. 

It is my purpose in this chapter to study the material which 
is at hand, from these two points of view, for together they weave 
the spell of that indefinite, yet delightful experience partly 
physical, partly emotional and partly intellectual, which is known 
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&B his sentiment de la nature. As the first has its bearisg spos 
the second in more than one respect, I think we should take it 
as our starting point. One is prepared for the assertion that 
Bousseau makes a note of external impulses only to a minor 
degree. Colors come foremost, with blue, white and green, plus 
an occasional gray or red, constituting the palette from which he 
paints his outdoor scenes. 

In the Nouvelle Helcnse, one gathers a general idea of the 
majestic beauty of the Alps which are the setting for the story, 
but aside from the passages upon which I have commented in 
chapter III, details of landscapes are infrequent. At the first 
request of Julie that Saint-Preux absent himself for a time, she 
urges him to go at once, as the season is late. 

Quoique rautonme soit encore agr4able ici, voue voyez d4}A blanchir 
la pointe de la dent-de-jamant, ... * 

This might possibly be considered not so much an attempt to 
describe a scene, as to serve as a convincing argument which 
Julie uses to her advantage. The following quotation, however, 
contains at least the germ of a brilliant description. Bousseau, 
however, maintains an impersonal attitude in the matter, for 
he is posing merely as the ‘ editor ’ of these love-letters. His 
remarks indicate the potential qualities of the scene, but as his 
attention is centered on something else, he does no more than 
refer to it in passing. 

Saint-Preux takes Julie up into the mountains ; he points out 
to her the century-old glaciers caught in rocks and crevasses. 
Rousseau’s footnote completes the picture. 

Ces montagnes gout si hautes qu’une demi heure apr4B le goleil couch4 
leurs sommets sont encore ^clairds de ses rayons, dont le rouge forme sur 
ces cimes blanches une belle couleur de rose qu’on appergoit de fort loin.* 

Here we have the most vivid notations of color in any of 
Rousseau’s landscape descriptions. This, in itself, is an observa- 
tion made in passing, which could be developed much more, for 
Rousseau is aware, not only of the beauty of the region, but also 
of the fact that it is radiated far and wide. He notes the reflec- 
tion of the sunset upon the highest peaks, and realizes that this 
can be seen from a great distance. He makes no attempt, how- 
ever, to develop the theme. 


Op. oit., V. II, p. 68. 


Ibid., V. Ill, p. 285. 
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Another occasion when nature conies to the fore in the 
Nouvelle Helcnse is when Saint-Preux visits the estate of 
Julie, now Madame de Wolmar. Her bower and bird sanctuary 
are sources of unending delight and admiration for him, and 
in his account of them we see once again the familar technique of 
Rousseau. Saint-Preux writes with such a rush of emotions and 
with such a detailed enumeration of plants and flowers that one is 
overwhelmed with the abundance of growth which has been 
crowded into the restricted area. Our reaction is that of Saint- 
Preux himself ; this is a charming spot, but it is too luxuriant a 
garden to appear original and unsophisticated. Listing many 
of the items is a characteristic of Rousseau which we have noticed 
before ; but the fact that the whole is not an entirely spontaneous 
arrangement detracts somewhat from its charm. 

Le gazon verdoyant, dpaia, mais court et serrd itoit m6U de aerpolet, 
de baume, de tbim, de marjolaine, et d’autres berbes odorautea.' 

He examines more closely the lush vegetation which borders the 
paths: 

Alors seulement je d^couvris, non sans surprise que ces ombrages verda 
et touffuB qui m’en avoient tant impose de loin, n’etoient formes que de 
ces plantes rampantes et parasites qui, guidees le long des arbres, en- 
vironnoient leurs tetes du plus dpais feuillage et leurs pieds d’ombre et 
de fralcheur.* 

The clever control of the water which runs through this wilder- 
ness contributes to the condition of its different sections. 

... la terre ainsi rafratchie et humectde donnoit sans cesse de nouvelles 
fleurs et entretenoit I’herbe toujours verdoyante et belle.' 

Saint-Preux cannot admire the little haven enough. While his 
curiosity is aroused by the mechanics of it, however, he is puz- 
zled by the apparent lack of any formal cultivation. 

. . . je ne vois nulle part la moindre trace de culture. Tout est ver- 
doyant, frais, vigoureux, et la main du jardinier ne se montre point ... * 

He returns to the question of the countless plants which 
flourish here. This is reminiscent of certain passages of the 
Reveries, where Rousseau indicates with precision the flowers 
he discovers on botanical excursions. 


‘Ihid., p. 226. 


‘ Ibid., p. 227. 


' Ibid., p. 229. 


• Ibid., p. 234. 
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Dans Ub lieox plus d^converts, je voyois ^ «t Ik sans ordre et saas 
simdtrie des broussailleB de roaes, de fTamboisiers, de groseillea, dea 
fourrda de lilac, de noiaettier, de aureau, de aeringa, de gendt, de tri- 
folium, qui paroient la terre en lui donnant I’air d’etre en fricbe. Je 
auiToia dea alI6ee tortueuaea et irregulierea bordeea de cea boccagea 
fleoria, et couvertea de mille guirlandea de vigne de Judde, de vi^e 
vierge, de houblon, de liaeron, de couleuvree, de ciematlte, et d’autrea 
plaotes de cette eapkce, parmi leaquellea le chevrefeuil et le jaamin 
daignoient ae confondre.^ 

Such a display is too diversified for one to study each detail 
carefully. This rapid enumeration gives an impression of pleas- 
ant confusion, a sentiment which Rousseau doubtless experiences 
many times. 

The bird-sanctuary is located in a section of the bower which 
has been constructed especially for it. In one corner there rises 
a slight eminence where skillful landscaping has yielded happy 
results. It is 

. . . une monticule garnie d’une multitude d’arbrisseaux de toute 
eapkce . . . Sur le devant 4toient une douzaine d’arbrea jeunea encore 
maia faita pour devenir fort granda, tela que le hfetre, I’orme, le lr6ne, 
I’acacia. C’etoient lea hocagea de ce cdteau qui aervoient d’aaile A cette 
multitude d’oiaeaux . . . ’ 

M. et Madame de Wolmar show themselves to be true lovers of 
nature and of all its creatures. For them, this nook belongs to 
its winged inhabitants; they themselves are tolerated among 
their feathered friends only upon good behavior. They provide 
for them by planting special beds of grain. 

Voua voyez A droite et i gauche de I’allAe qui y conduit deux eapaces 
remplia d’un mdlange confua d’herbea, de pailles, et de toutea aortea de 
plantea. Elle y fait aemer cheque annde du bled, du mil, du toumeaol, 
du chinevis, des peaettea, gAnAralement de toua lea grains que lea oiaeaux 
aiment, et Ton n’en moiaaonne rien.° 

M. de Wolmar initiates his guest into one last secret. Saint- 
Preux is surprised at the apparent lack of formal gardening; 
the effect is achieved by careful attention at the proper time, 
and is heightened by the clever masking of the wall of the 
enclosure itself. 

Cea deux cOtAs, . . . dtoient fermda par dea mura; lea mura ont 4t4 
masquda, non par dea eapaliers, maia par d’dpaia arbriaaeaux qui font 


’ Ibid., pp. 226-227. 


Ibid., pp. 229-230. 


' Ibid., p. 231. 
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prendre lee homes du lieu pour le oommenoement d’un hois. Dee deux 
Butree cfttds rfegnent de fortes heyes vives, bleu garnies d'drable, d’aubd' 
pine, de houx, de troesne, et d’autres arbrisseaux milangds qui leur Otent 
I’apparenoe de hayes et leur donnent eelle d’un taillis>° 

Up to this point, we have considered only the fictional land- 
scape, one which takes its origin in Bousseau’s mind as he writes 
the story of Julie and Saint-Preux. Turning to his Confessions, 
we find an echo of his own reaction to a scene which he knew 
and loved. His familiar attitude reappears : a delightful vague- 
ness of impression invades his senses; in this instance, it is 
reinforced through its marked contrast with his former sur- 
roundings. He tells of his return to Madame de Warens after 
having failed to make his way without her help. She re- 
ceives him graciously, and deciding to keep him with her, gives 
him a room which commands a view of the open country. He has 
never forgotten it. 

. . . au deli du ruisseau et des jardins on dicouvroit la campagne. 
Cet aspect n’dtoit pas pour le jeune habitant une chose indiflirente. 
CMtoit depuis Bossey la premiire fois que j’avois du vert devant mes 
fenitres. Toujours masqui par des murs, je n’avois eu sous les yeux 
que des toits ou le gris des rues. Combien cette nouveautd me fut sensi- 
ble et douce ! . . . Je faisois de ce charmant paysage encore un des bien- 
faits de ma chire patronne . . . je la voyois partout entre les fleurs et la 
verdure; ces charmes et ceux du printemps se confondoient i mes yeux.** 

His old haunts compare unfavorably with this beautiful region. 
This, in itself, contributes to his happiness; the presence of 
Madame de Warens completes the picture, she, les fleurs et la 
verdure create an atmosphere with which [les charmes'^ du prin- 
temps se confondoient d mes yeux. 

In the Reveries, he tells us of the pleasure he derives in rous- 
ing from reverie. Just as everything about him helped induce 
it, so does he reawaken to a milieu of which he never tires. He 
feels himself so at one with these elements that in his return to 
full consciousness, the borderline between dreaming and reality 
is difficult to determine. 

Bn sortant d’une longue et douce rtverie, me voyant entouri de verdure, 
de fleurs, d’oiseaux, et laissant errer mes yeux au loin sur les romanesques 
rivages qui bordoient une vaste 4tendue d’eau claire et cristalline. 


*" Ibid., p. 234. 


“ Confessions, v. VIII, p. 73. 
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j’assimilois k mes fictions tons oes simables objets; et, me trouTUtt awfin 
rainei]i4 par degT4s k moi-m6me et 4 oe qui m’cattouroit, je ne pourois 
marquer le point de separation dea fictions aux Tdalites, . . . “ 

The sequel to a longue et douce reverie brings its own delights 
with it. It, too, is a process of adaptation, j'assimilois d mes 
fictions ious ces aimdbles objets, with which he identifies himself. 
This absorption of his personality is only temporary, however, 
for he later resumes full control of aU his faculties. 

If we consider for a moment his earnest interest in botany, we 
are able to detect an accent of protest in his attitude toward the 
man who seeks plants primarily for their medicinal purposes. 
Such an individual has a distorted conception of his subject 
matter ; he no longer appreciates its aesthetic appeal because of 
his more learned activities. The latter violate the peaceful 
sanctuary offered to those who wish for solitude and seclusion. 
His condemnation of these students of nature is harsh, for he 
has no desire to see it exploited for whatever reason, nor can 
he regard the herb-hunters in any other light than as disturbers 
of the serenity and beauty of the countryside. 

Ces id^es midicinales ne sont assur^ment gufere propres 4 rendre agrd- 
able r^tude de la botanique; elles fl^trissent I’email des pris, I’dclat des 
fleurs, deBsichent la frafcbeur des bocages, rendent la verdure et les 
ombragee insipides et dSgoAtans; toutes ces structures charmantes et 
gracieuses intdressent fort peu quiconque ne veut que piler tout cels dans 
un mortier, et Ton n’ira pas chercher des guirlandes pour les bergires 
parmi les herbes pour les lavemens.*’ 

He goes on to say that he has never been tempted by this 
professional approach to flowers and roots. He has remained 
utterly unattracted by it, content to gather his own specimens at 
his leisure ; he recalls a partictdarly fruitful excursion. 

Je traversal jusqu’4 Charonne le riant paysage . . . puis je fls un 
d4tour pour revenir par les mfimes prairies, ... Je m'amusois 4 les 
pareourir . . . m’arrStant quelquefois 4 fixer des plantes dans la verdure. 
J’en spergus deux que je voyois assez rarcment autour de Paris, et que 
je trouvai tr^s-abondantes dans ce canton-14. L’une est le Picrie 
hieracioides, de la famille des composies, et I’autre le Bupleuron falca- 
turn, de celle des ombellifferes. Cette d4couverte me r4jouit et m’amusa 
tr4s-longtemps, et finit par celle d’une plante encore plus rare, surtout 
dans un pays 61ev^, savoir le Cerastium aquatioum, que, . . . j’ai retrouvd 
dans un livre que j’avois sur moi, et plac6 dans mon herbier.^‘ 


Reveries, v. IX, p. 364. 


pp. 375-376. 


“ Ibid., p. 332. 
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1 have given these selections from three of Bousseau’s major 
compositions in order to show the extent to which colors actually 
figure in his descriptive writing. They are relatively few and 
of secondary importance only, for their function is essentially 
to create the background against which he moves. As its general 
effect is largely vague and indistinct, this pictorial element re- 
mains so, likewise. 

This also holds true for the other sensory notations which 
appear. Indications of light, sound, perfumes and odors, and 
touch are infrequent and usually brief. As they are easily to 
be identified, it may be well to pass them in review at this point. 

The first to which I call attention, auditory perceptions, have 
a strong appeal for Rousseau. His frame of mind influences 
his interpretation of them ; a song coming from a distance in the 
country fills him with longing to lead a rustic life, while the 
mechanical clicking of a factory situated in the mountains com- 
pletely destroys the peace and quiet he had found in a secluded 
nook. A torrent shatters the silence as it tumbles down the 
mountain side whence Saint-Preux looks out to Julie’s abode, 
and the twittering and chirping of the birds in her bower fill 
him with unspeakable joy. 

The most specific reference to touch is to be found in a footnote 
by the * editor ’ of the Nouvelle Helotse, and, in this particular 
case, he makes use of it as a means of definition rather than as 
an account of an actual sensation. It appears in connection with 
the word rechcj which Julie uses in describing the temperament 
of the Englishman, Milord Bomston. Rousseau is careful to 
explain its application here. 

Terme du pays, pria ici mdtaphoriquement. II signifie au propre une 
surface rude au toucher et qui cause un frissonnement desagr^able en y 
passant la main, comme celle d’une brosse fort serrde ou du velours 
dUtrecht." 

Olfactory stimuli are somewhat more numerous, although 
they, too, are seldom developed. The herles odorantes of Julie’s 
bower have already been mentioned in another connection,^* 
and Saint-Preux also speaks of a perfume which is the more 
subtle and the more appealing as he tries actually to analyze 
it. Its fragrance is intoxicating, as much through association 


” Op. off., V. 11, p. 149. 


” See above, p. 124. 
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as through the sensation itself. He tells of it early in the story 
of their love ; he has come to Julie’s room for a midnight rendez- 
vous. This is, for him, a thrilling experience, and he avidly 
drinks in impressions of his surroundings. 

Oui, tons mes sens y sent enivr4g k la fois. Je ne sais quel parfnm 
presque inqensible, plus doux que la rose, et plus Idger que I’irls s’ezhale 
ie! de toutes parts. J’y crois entendre le son flateur de ta voix.''' 

The keenness of Eousseau’s own nostrils elicits a comment 
from Denis Diderot in the Phenomines, which are supplementary 
to his Lettre aur les aveugles. He says, 

J’en pourrais citer un [aveugle] qui nuance des bouquets arec oette 
ddlicatesse dont Jean-Jacques Rousseau se piquait lorsqu’il conflait k 
ses amis, sirieusement ou par plaisanterie, le dessein d’ouyrir une dcole 
oh il donnerait leqons aux bouquetiferes de Paris.'* 

Bousseau records less agreeable experiences with equal candor. 
His first visit to Paris brings him to the big city by way of a 
mean and wretched faiiiourg; the filthy and ill-smelling streets 
are such a bitter disappointment that he can never regain the 
dream of the golden city which he had once imagined he would 
find at the end of his journey. 

£n entrant par le faubourg Saint-Marceau, je ne vis que de petites 
rues sales et puantes, de vilaines maisons noires, Pair de la malpropretd, 
de la pauvretd, des mendians, . . . *' 

His senses are shocked by the unpleasant conditions which he 
witnesses: sights, odors and colors all blend in a desperately 
drab and forlorn impression of a poor section of the city. So 
strong is their effect upon him, that their memory remains with 
him always. 

The Opera at Paris is another disappointment. Saint-Preux 
writes to Julie about it, mercilessly exposing the machinery and 
tawdry decorations which make performances something to be 
endured rather than enjoyed. The illumination of the stage is as 
revolting as it is unsatisfactory. 

On voit vers le bas de la machine Pillutnination de deux ou trois 
chandelles puantes et mal mouehdes, qui, tandis que le personage se 
ddmine et crie en branlant dans son escarpolette, I’enfument tout k son 
aise. Encens digne de la divinitd.'* 

" Nouvelle Hiloite, v. II, p. 183. ” Confessions, v. VIII, p. 113. 

'• Diderot, Oeuvres, v. I, p. 332. Nouvelle niloise, v. II, p. 391. 
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More important and more effective than these isolated nota- 
tions; however, is the scene which Bonssean paints by means of 
general, undifferentiated sensationB, These, a composite of many 
individual factors, reflect far better his usual technique and 
his personal attitude : the sum total of many items, le tout, has 
a greater appeal for him than any of its constituent parts. 
Since he reacts to these impulses en masse, he enjoys a sensation 
delicieuse because of its undefinable qualities. The following 
quotation is a characterization of those experiences from which 
he derives the most pleasure. 

Je pris goOt a cette recreation des yeuz qui, dans I’infortune, repose, 
amuse, distrait I’esprit et suspend le sentiment dee peines. La nature 
des objets aide beauooup & cette diversion, et la rend plus seduisante. 
Les odeurs suaves, les vives couleurs, les plus eiegantes formes, semblent 
se disputer & I’envi le droit de fixer notre attention. II ne faut qu’aimer 
le plaisir pour se livrer k des sensations si doucea . . . 

The two best illustrations which he gives of this are in the 
Nouvelle Eeloise and the ilmile. Julie’s bower provides a new 
thrill for Saint-Preux despite the fact that he has just encircled 
the globe and has returned filled with stories of strange lands; 
sunrise in the country is something every fimile should wit- 
ness, for the exercise and development of the senses are the 
basis for all subsequent intellectual, moral and religious growth. 
How can he be made aware of the beauty and mystery of the 
universe better than by observing one of the most wonderful 
sights of the natural world? Eousseau argues that one cannot 
instil in a child an appreciation of these things ; he must come to 
realize them for himself, and he will eventually be a better 
member of society for it. 

Saint-Preux is introduced into Julie’s breath-taking garden 
with an air of quiet mystery. He is overwhelmed by a host of 
impressions which crowd in upon one another too numerously 
to receive individual notation. 

En entrant dans ce prdtendu verger, je fus frappS d’une agrtoble sensa- 
tion de fralcheur que d’obacurs ombrages, une verdure anim^e et vlve, 
des fleurs dparses de tous cOt^s, un gazouillement d’eau courante et le 
chant de mille oigeaux portirent k mon imagination du moins autant 
qu’4. mes sens ...” 


” Rtveries, v. IX, p. 375. 


” Nouvelle Hilolse, v. Ill, p. 224. 
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His interest and admiration increase as he becomes accnstomed 
to this magnificent display of plant life. 

Plug je psrcouroia cet agr4able azile, plug je eentois augmenter la 
geusation d^licieuse quo j’avols dprouvie en y entrant . . . 

We involuntarily feel the cool attractiveness of this little spot. 
We sense it in the manner of Saint-Preux, perceiving everything 
at once : sights, sounds, colors, odors, all are present but none 
receives particular mention, because they all make up the whole, 
which fixes our attention. 

It is when Kousseau speaks as a pedagogue, however, that we 
see the full import of his emphasis on physical stimuli, for in 
this connection he not only gives us one of his most striking 
landscapes, but he also adds his interpretation of it as well. On 
such an event may be built much of a child’s subsequent be- 
havior. The ultimate responsibility for this lies with the tutor. 
His is the task of leading his pupil through a childhood of 
properly graded sensory experiences, from which he is eventu- 
ally to emerge full-grown and ready to take his place in society. 

This remarkable lesson for fimile is a sunrise viewed from a 
favorable vantage-point. The boy and his master arrive before 
the dawn. We are told of its approach, of the scene which 
emerges from the shadows of the night, of the flood of external 
impulses which pour in upon the unsuspecting observer. 

On le volt s’annoncer [le soleil] de loin par leg traits de feu qu il lance 
au-devant de lui. L’incendie augmente, I’orient parolt tout en flammee: 
& leur dclat on attend rastre longtemps avant qu’il se montre: & chaque 
instant on croit le voir parottre; on le voit enfin. Un point brilliant part 
oomme un 4clair, et remplit aussitdt tout I’espace; le voile des Wnbbres 
s’efface et tombe. L’liomme rcconnott son sejour, et le trouve embelli. 
La verdure a pria durant la nuit une vigueur nouvelle; le jour naissant 
qui l’6claire, les premiers rayons qui la dorent, la montrent courerte d’un 
brillant rfiseau de rosee, qui refl6ehit S, I'oeil la lumi^re et lea couleurs. 
Les oiseaux en choeur se reuniseent et ealucnt de concert le pire de a 
vie; en ce moment pas un seul ne ee tait; leur gazouillement, foi e 
encore, est plus lent et plus doux que dans le reste de la journ^e, il se 
sent de la langueur d’uu paisible r«veil. Le concours de tous ces objets 
porte aux sens une impression de fraicheur qui semble p4n4trer 3usqu4. 
I’ftme.** 

What is the meaning of all this? Is it not enough simply to 
be exposed to these fleeting sensations at the beginning of a 

** emile, V. 11, pp. 138-139. 


*• rbid., p. 229. 
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new day? Is it not sufficient to consider them as things whose 
intrinsic value lies in their sheer beauty? No, says Boussean. 
Their importance is in the rfile they play in forming the back- 
ground of a child, the foundation which will serve as the basis of 
comparison for all subsequent experiences. A single event is 
meaningless for him who knows of nothing with which to con- 
trast it. 

II faut une experience qu’il n'a point acquiae, il taut dea aentimena 
qu’il n’a point dprouvda, pour aentir Timpresaion compoade qui rdaulte a 
la loia de toutea cea aenaationa." 

It is a practical problem in religious education which Eousseau 
proposes here. Without a relative point of view which is acquired 
only through contact with different ways of life, 

. . . comment godtera-t-il I’air fraia d’une belle matinde? comment la 
parfum des fleure, le charme de la verdure, lliumide vapeur de la roade, 
le marcher mol et doux aur la pelouse enchanteront-ila sea aenat Com- 
ment le chant dea oiaeaux lui cauaera-t-il une dmotion voluptueuae, . . . 
Avec quels transporta verra-t-il nattre une si belle journde, . . . Enfln 
comment s’attendrira-t-il sur la beautd du apectacle de la nature, a’il 
ignore quelle main prit aoin de I’orner t 

This, then, is the essence of the appeal of the external world : 
it not only makes us conscious of our own existence, but im- 
presses upon us all the more forcibly the majesty and dignity of 
the Intelligence which must be back of all things. One’s recogni- 
tion of this fact leads him straight to God; Eousseau’s own 
sentiment de la nature culminates in this same lofty end. As a 
sensitive soul, he must have the comforting thought of a Pro- 
tector upon whom to rely; he is aware of this Presence through 
its endless manifestations everywhere. Lost in the meditation 
which they inspire in him, he becomes unmindful of its source. 
He comes eventually to seek the raison d’etre of the system in 
which he and his fellow-men live. This, in turn, is but one 
aspect of the deeper and larger concept of the Spirit which has 
created and which animates the cosmos. 

While he is unable and unwilling to adopt either an atheistic 
or an agnostic point of view, he is, on the other hand, satisfied 
with a general and not over-specified source of energy to which 
we all owe our existence. His thought moves in a cycle: his 


"/bid., p. 130. 


" /5td. 
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feeling for the world of nature leads him to tlie recogsitiOQ of 
tiie Being whose handiwork is revealed on every side. His daily 
life hrings him into contact with this realm of beauty and 
mystery; conscious of the fact that neither he nor any other 
human could possibly have had any part in producing it, he 
acknowledges a Supreme Intelligence. He is content, in his own 
mind, that this sentiment should remain without further 
analysis; he is concerned with neither dogma nor creed, as he 
sees no necessity for it. 

The genuinely spontaneous perception of this constitutes what 
is known as la religion naturelle. This attitude, if it may be 
so indicated, arises unsolicited in the heart of the pure and 
sincere. It does not depend upon either instruction or fostering; 
it is instinctive for whoever succeeds in losing himself in the 
contemplation of the world of marvels in which he lives, and 
from which man has deliberately turned to establish an artificial 
social order. An effort to regain a less pretentious mode of life, 
in bringing one closer to the natural order of things, inevitably 
helps one also to a clearer understanding of its mainspring and 
source of sustenance, God. 

This concept, then, lies at the basis of Eousseau’s interpreta- 
tion of his surroundings, and its compelling urge draws his atten- 
tion from their temporal and fleeting aspects to a deeper and 
more profound meditation upon their Creator. The life and 
animation in a landscape are not lost upon him; rather, he 
absorbs them as general impressions which lose their identity 
in his intellectual appreciation of that which has first come to his 
attention through physical stimuli. His mind soars on a plane 
higher than the valley at his feet or the mountains towering 
above him, and the colors, fragrance, and other sensations of 
which he is at first aware are mingled and fused in his loftier 
experience. 

This is one of the joys which he derives from his favorite 
pastime of day-dreaming. He gives a simple, but eloquent ac- 
count of it in his Confessions, where he dwells upon the attrac- 
tions of the island of Saint-Pierre. Lost in the depths of such 
a picturesque region, he feels stirring within him that “ inde- 
finable something.” His description of the lake ends with an 
open confession of the general emotional confusion which he 
invariably experiences upon the contemplation of such a scene. 
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J'ai toujoura aim^ I’eau paMion^meni et sa voe me jette dans tme reverie 
ddlioieuee, quoique sour eat sans objet ddtemind. Je ne manquois p<^t 
4 moD lever, lorsqu’il faisoit beau, de eourir sur la terrasse burner 
I’air salnbre et frais da matin, et planer des j'eax ear I’borison de oe 
beau lac, dont les rives et les montagnes qui le bordent enchantoi«it 
ma Tue. Je ne tronve point de plus digne honunage 4 la Divinitd qtn 
oette admiration muette qu’ezcite la contemplation de see oeuvres, . . . 
Comment leur 4me [des compagnards] ne s’414re>t-elle pas cent fois le 
jour avec extase 4 Tauteur des merveilles qui les frappent? . . . Mais 
il faut pour ceia [pour Kousseau Iui-m4me] que mes yeux soient frappds 
du ravissant spectacle de la nature ... 4 I’aspect d’un beau passage, 
je me sens 4mu sans pouvoir dire de quol.*' 

This tendency reaches its culmination in the £mile, in the 
Profession de foi du vicaire Savoyard. Those aspects of his 
sentiment de la nature which appear elsewhere in his work are, 
as it were, the elemental features of his more extensive, all- 
embracing attitude. They are indicative of a mind which is 
trying to find itself and give an adequate account of its instinc- 
tive reactions towards the external world. They are separate 
pieces of the larger pattern of his moral and religious philosophy 
as a whole, undefined, and elusive, they are the vague begin- 
nings of a concept which grows in the course of his own develop- 
ment, to appear in full blossom in the story of the formation of 
the perfect individual, the ideal Kousseau. Through the vicaire 
Savoyard he briefly retraces the scattered ideas which he has 
expressed, at intervals, in several places. 

This analysis takes its inception from and centers around a 
landscape. Such is the setting chosen by the teacher who is a 
philosopher, and at the same time intensely human. This back- 
ground would naturally be his choice, for here he finds the most 
congenial atmosphere. With this as a starting-point, he pro- 
ceeds to sketch the history of his life, the expos6 of which reveals 
his emotional and spiritual existence as well. Nature, in acting 
upon his delicate senses, leads him to recognize a superior 
intellectual hierarchy for which it, in turn, offers tangible and 
irrefutable evidence. 

The scene which precipitates the discussion is in the typical 
manner of Rousseau. Its many notable features are blended 
into a whole of poetic import. 


” Confessions, v. IX, pp. 71-72. 
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On ^toit nn nous nous lev&xoes k la points du jour. II ms msna 
hors do la vUlo, sur uns Itauts eolline, au'dessous de laquslis passoH Is 
Pd, dont on voyoit le sours k trovers les iertiles rives qu’il baigne ; dans 
I’dloignement, I'immenae chains des Alpes courounoit le paysage; lea 
rayous du soleil levant rasoient d4jli les plaines, et, projetant sur Iss 
champs par longues ombres lea arbres, les ooteauz, les maisons, en- 
richissoient de mills accidens de lumifere le plus beau tableau dont 
I’oeil humain puisse 6tre frapp4. On eUt dit que la nature 4taloit k 
nos yeux toute sa magnificence pour en offrir le texte h nos entretiens.** 

The Vicaire Savoyard then retraces the story of his life, in 
order to present a logical picture of his own religious philosophy. 
His is a simple, unpretentious approach, for he is well aware 
of his limitations as a thinker and teacher. The first truth 
borne in upon him is that of his own existence, with its corollary, 
the recognition of external objects. 

J’existe, et j'ai des sens par lesquels je suis affectd. Vcilh la pre- 
miere vdrite qui me frappe et k laquelle je suis force d'acquiescer.'* 

He is able to distinguish, to his satisfaction, between his identity 
as a personality and that of forces foreign to him. 

Mes sensations se passent en moi, puisqu’elles me font sentir mon 
existence; mais leur cause m’est etrangfere, puisqu’elles m’aflectent 
malgre que j’en aie, et qu’il ne depend de moi ni de les produire ni de 
les andantir. Je consols done clairement que ma sensation qui est en 
moi, et sa cause ou eon objet qui est hors de moi, ne sont pas la m6me 
chose. 

Ainsi, non-seulement j’existe, mais il exists d’autres dtres, savoir, les 
objets de mes sensations; et quand ces objets ne seroient que des iddes, 
toujours est-11 vrai que ces iddes ne sont pas moi.*” 

Eefleotions, comparison, perception of relationships follow as the 
logical sequence to these primary experiences. 

Me void ddji tout aussi sOr de I’existence de I’univers que de la 
mienne. Ensuite je rdflechis sur les objets de mes sensations; et, 
trouvant en moi la facultd de les comparer, je me sens doud d’une force 
active que je ne savois pas avoir auparavant 

Apercevoir, e’est sentir ; comparer, e’est juger ; juger et sentir ne 
sont pas la mfime chose. Par la sensation, les objets s’offrent k moi 
sdpards, Isolds, tels qu’ils sont dans la nature; par la comparaison, je 
les remue, je les transports pour ainsi dire, je les pose I’un sur I’autre 
pour prononeer sur leur diffdrence ou sur leur similitude, et gdndrale- 
ment sur tous leurs rapports.** 


•* Smile, V. II, p. 236. 
•• Ibid., p. 240. 


*» Ibid 

•* Ibid., p. 241. 
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A sensation and its interpretation are also to !» diiSerentiated: 
one is the ph3rBical basis for the other, which is a mental process. 

Quand lea detix aenaationa i comparer aont aperguea, leur impreaaioii 
eat faite, clumue objet eat aenti, lea deux aont aentia, mala leur rapport 
n’eat paa aenti pour cela. Si le jugement de ce rapport n’dtoH qu’rme 
aenaation, et me venoit uniquement de I'objet, mea jugemena ne me 
tromperoient jamaia, puiaqu’U n'eat jamaia faux que je sente ce qua 
je aena.'* 

Thus he comes to stud; himself and his connection with the 
world about him. 

The next step is his consideration of the phenomenon of 
motion in the universe. It must have a cause; there must be a 
will at work back of the external objects which are perceived 
by the senses. 

Lea premieres oauaea du mouvement ne aont point dana la matlSre; 
elle resoit le mouvement et le communique, maia elle ne le produit paa. 
Plus j ’observe I’action et reaction des forces de la nature agissant lea 
nnea eur lea autres, plus je trouve que, . . . il faut toujoura remonter 
a quelque volonW pour premiire cause . . . les corps inanlm6s n’agia- 
sent que par le mouvement, et il n’y a point de viritables actions sans 
volontd . . . Je croia done qu’une volontd meut IVnivers et anlme la 
nature. Voili . . , mon premier article de foi.*’ 

This power must be further defined and limited; it cannot 
remain uncontrolled and unorganized, for then all would be 
either chaos or static inactivity, according to whether it tended 
in one direction in all things or in a different direction in each 
individual case. This spirit of animation must, in turn, be 
subjected to a higher force. This is the second point in the 
development of his philosophy. 

Si la mati^re mue me montre une volontd, la matidre mue selon de 
certaines lois me montre une intelligence; e’est mon second article de 
foi.“ 

Wh&t evidence other than the deductions of reasoning gives 
proof of this principle? What demonstration substantiates it? 
The answer is in the world of nature all about us. 

Agir, comparer, cboiair, aont les operations d’un Stre actif et pen- 
aant: done cet Stre existe. Oit le voyez-voua existerf m’allez-voua dire. 


•• Ibid. 


•• Ibid.y p. 244. 


Ibid., p. 246. 
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Noa-sealement dAna let cieux qtii rouleat, duu I’at^ qui ontta dolaira, 
aton-aedleiaeikt dasa xnoi-mfeme, mala daaa la brebia qui palt» dasa 
I’oiaeau qui vole, dana la pierre qui tombe, dana la fauiUe qu'emporte 
la vent." 

It is deliberate blindness on the part of any man to refuse to 
admit, its existence. 

. . . d quela yeuz non prdveuua I’ordre aenaible de Tunivera n’an* 
nonee-t-il paa une auprfime intelligence f ** 

Sousseau utterly rejects the theory of chance as an explanation 
for the life which is to be found in the cosmos. It appears to 
him illogical and without a sound basis. His senses are, first 
and last, the most valuable source for his judgment in this 
matter. His relationship with the outside world is made pos- 
sible only through them ; they serve as both demonstration and 
proof. 

There is, then, a force in the universe which motivates the 
whole in coordinated rhythm, but which defies description or 
specification. As it is everywhere, it can be neither limited nor 
restricted. To this power, he gives the name of God; the in- 
tricacies of its definition, however, are beyond his comprehension 
or explanation. What does this name imply? Where does this 
source of energy exist and how does it exert itself? How am I 
conscious of it? The answer to some of these questions is 
instinctive ; of others there seems to be no adequate solution. 

J’aperjois Dieu partout dans ses oeuvres; je le sens en moi, je le 
vois tout autour de moi; mais sitOt que je veux le contempler en lui- 
mfime, sitflt que je veux chercher oil il est, ce qu’il est, quelle est sa 
substance, il m’4chappe, et mon esprit trouble n’aperqoit plus rien.*’ 

There arises the problem of the place of man in this scheme 
of things. One’s immediate reaction is to consider himself 
superior to all others. What basis is there for this selfish and 
egotistical point of view? Disregarding the sophistry of those 
eager to assume a rfile of authority, and following his own 
reasoning and instinct, Eousseau reaches a conclusion similar to 
theirs, but one which springs from an entirely diflferent 
inspiration. 


*• Ibid., pp. 245-246. 


" J5i«i.,p.246. 


" Ibid , p. 248. 
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. . . content de la place oil Dien m’a znie, je ne vole rien, apris Ini, 
de meilleur qiie znon espice; et >1 j’aToie k eboisir ma place dans 
I’ordre dee fitres, que ponrroii-je choUir de plus que d’etre hommet ** 

This situation fills him with gratitude and humility raflier 
than with overweening pride. Who is he to have been singled 
out and placed above all creatures? There can be no doubt in 
his mind, however, as to the truth of this sentiment. He feels 
his distinction and excellence not as an individual, but as a man 
set over against all other forms of life. This is not a psy- 
chological rationalization on his part, but is rather a fact cor- 
roborated by nature. 

Je n’ai pas besoin qu’on m’enseigne ce culte, il m’est dictd par la 
nature elle-mSme. N’est-ce pas one consequence naturelle de I’amonr 
de soi, d’honorer ee qui nous protige, et d’aimer ce qui nous veut du 
bleu? •' 

Here the optimistic logic of our philosopher suffers its first 
serious rebuff. If man is the highest earthly being, both physi- 
cally and mentally, how has he fallen so low as to establish the 
vicious society in which he lives? Neither the Higher Intel- 
ligence nor examples taken from the lower animals could ever 
have inspired him to erect such an artificial organization. 

Le tableau de la nature ne m’offroit qu’harmonie et proportions, 
celui du genre humain ne m’offre que confusion, disordre! Le concert 
rfegne entre les 414niens, et les hommes sont dans le chaos! Lea ani- 
maux sont heureux, leur roi seul cst mis4rable! 0 sagesse, oh sont tes 
loist 0 Providence, est-ce ainsi que tu regis le monde? Etre bien- 
fai&ant, qu’est devenu ton pouvoirf Je vois le mal sur la terre.*” 

In the exposition of his theory, he then discusses at some 
length the essence of the relative freedom of man in the world as 
compared with other creatures. He enjoys a liberty of which he 
is the unique beneficiary. This lack of restraint, which Kous- 
seau is careful to define, suffers abuse at the hands of some of 
those who are endowed with it, a fault which is to be charged to 
human frailty rather than to either over-generosity or indif- 
ference on the part of Divine Providence. This opportunity to 
seek and to find virtue is the most substantial proof of man’s 
noble destiny. 


*• nid., p. 249. 


•' Ibid. 


Ibid. 
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Hie ingwoitj, selfislmess and i^iirst for power, howerer, have 
made man viciouB and nnhappj. How different does he appear 
in corrupt society from the simpler son of the soil who is content 
to live with less extravagance and display. 

... la nature a voulu que voue ne souffrissies pas toujours. Combien 
I’bomiae vivant dans la simplicity primitive est sujet & peu de mauxl 
11 vit presque sans maladie ainsi que sans passion, et ne privoit ni 
ne s^t la mort, quand il la sent, ses misires la lui rendent ddsirable. 

4i 

Eetuming to the distinguishing features of this Higher Intel- 
ligence, Rousseau is convinced that as God is all-powerful. He 
must therefore be merciful and good. Guided by these precepts 
which are instinctively felt within the human breast, he sees only 
one line of conduct open to him who would be kind, virtuous 
and successful in life. This is a simple rule, but a basic one. 

Soia juste ei iu seras heureux.“ 

This brings him to a discussion of the soul, its essence, its 
existence, its immortality. These are problems beyond his com- 
prehension, as is the more fundamental concept of the attributes 
of God himself, whence springs this divine spark in man. Rous- 
seau simply accepts them in unquestioning acquiescence; they 
also serve as a foundation for his personal conduct and the 
fulfillment of his destiny. 

Aprfes avoir ainsi, de I’impression des objets sensibles et du senti- 
ment inWrieur qui me porte k jnger des canses selon mes lumiferes 
naturelles, diduit les principales viritys qu’il m’importoit de connoltre, 
il me reste A chercher quelles maximes j’en dois tirer pour ma conduite, 
et quelles rfegles je dois me piescrire pour remplir ma destination sur 
la terre, selon I’intention de celui qui m’y a placd.*’ 

Our conscience is our guide in all our human relationships, 
both individual and social. It is this inner voice which indicates 
instinctively the actions and attitudes we should take with regard 
to others ; it is as infallible as it is necessary. 

Elle est le vrai guide de I’homme; elle est k I’Ame ce que I’instinct 
eat au corps; qui la suit obyit A la nature et ne craint point de s^ygarer.** 

At this point he would seem to turn away from the principle 


Jbtd., pp. 262-253. 
« Tbid., p. 253. 


« /6td.,p.257. 
“ Ibid., p. 258. 
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of the seaeatioiialiatic.theoty : if he admite this spontaneous urge 
from within, how can he continue to support the doctrine which 
denies the existence of innate ideas? As he anticipates this 
criticism, he hastens to define his terms : whereas we gain knowl« 
edge only through physical impulses, there are certain sentiments 
which we feel qmte without the aid of external forces, and which 
make themselves manifest even before we are able to deduce 
coherent thought-patterns from our experiences. Among these 
impulsive reactions are self-esteem, a desire for comfort and well- 
being, with its corollary, the wish to avoid ill or harm, and that 
most intimate and secret something which he calls conscience. 

Les acten de la conscience ne sont pas des jugemens, mais des senti- 
mens; quoique toutes nos ideds nous viennent du dehors, les sentimens 
qui les apprdcient sont au-dedans do nous, et c’est par eux seuls qua 
nous connoisBons la convenance ou la disconvenance qui existe entre 
nous et les choses que nous devons rechercher ou fuir. 

Sxister, pour nous c’est sentir; notre sensibility est incontestable- 
ment antdrieure k notre intelligence, et nous avons eu des sentimens 
avant des iddes. Quelle que soit la cause de notre 6tre, elle a pourvu & 
notre conservation en nous donnant des sentimens convenables k notre 
nature; et I’on ne sauroit nier qu'au moins ceux-li ne soient innds." 

If this is potentially such a powerful force, why has it lost 
its control over men? Why is there so little evidence of its 
functioning in organized society? The reason for its apparent 
submersion is the change which has taken place in human hearts. 
They have wandered far from their original natural simplicity, 
and in the complications and competition of our artificial way 
of life, this intimate warning is often unheeded or even uncom- 
prehended. 

S’il parle [ce guide — la conscience] k tous les coeurs, pourquoi done 
y en a-t-il si peu qui I’entendentT EhJ c’est qu’il nous parle la langue 
de la nature, que tout nous fait oublier. La conscience est timide, elle 
aime la retraite et la paix; le monde et le bruit rdpouvantent . . 

In his own sincere effort to recapture his lost sense of justice and 
equity, and, consequently his happiness, Bousseau has recourse 
to meditation and to the contemplation of the manifestations of 
the Higher Existence which are all about him. He finds it 
expressed in the external world, to which he turns in a desire to 


“/6i(i.,p. 261. 


“ Ibid., p. 2C2. 
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«flcape the pitfalls of erring mankind os well as to forti^ his 
own character and courage. 

. • . je m’exerce aux sublimes coutemplations. Je midite sur I’ordre 
de l*univerB, non pour I’expliquer par de vains systfemes, mais pour 
I'admlrer sans oesse, pour adorer le sage auteur qui s’y fait sentir. 
Je converse avec lul, je pdnitre toutes mes faoultds de sa divine essence t 
je m’attendris & see bienfaits, je le bdnis de ses dons . . , 

His young disciple recognizes this to be la religion naturelle, 
for which the Vicaire Savoyard then makes an eloquent plea 
What need is there of dogma or sect in the perception of a senti- 
ment of divine inspiration? For those who are doubtful or 
hesitant, he has only to offer the whole universe as sufficient and 
conclusive evidence. The multiple divisions and definitions 
introduced by man have reduced his faith to an empty code or an 
involved and meaningless confusion of details. The objective 
and sincere contemplation of nature should have the power to 
reawaken in human hearts the recognition of this simpler, deeper 
and truer religion. 

lies plus grandes iddes de la Divinitd nous viennent par la raison 
seule. Voyez le spectacle de la nature, Scoutez la voix intdrieure. 
Dieu n’a-t-il pas tout dit it nos yeux, & notre conscience, & notre juge- 
ment f Qu’est-ce que les hommes nous diront de plus t ** 

This removes from him the temptation to follow the teach- 
ings which others claim to be the sole means of finding God. 
All written accounts of things divine are based upon the ex- 
periences of mortals, which are often translated into foreign 
tongues, and upon the adaptation of ancient sources. This 
permits a wide margin of error, imposition, and imagination, if 
not deliberate falsification of texts. Of these he will have none ; 
he has only to gaze upon the external world to perceive more 
directly and more perfectly the message of comfort and encour- 
agement which his Creator has to offer him. Stories of miracles, 
revelations, or magical forces are incomprehensible to him; he 
bases his faith on the reasoning powers with which he is endowed 
by nature. Anything contrary to or unacceptable by this faculty 
must perforce be rejected. Although this lays him open to 
attack, his conviction is firm and sustains him in the face of all 
propaganda and persecution. He regards the zeal of missionaries 


« Ibid., p. 266. 


« lUd , p. 267 
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as futile and misdirected energy : every doctrine has its ministers, 
each of whom declares his particnlar version to be the only one 
founded on truth. All those who are beyond its pale are irre- 
vocably damned and lost. This seems to him as absurd as it is 
presumptuous, for who is to say that his theory is superior to 
that of another who lives in a different society at the opposite 
ends of the earth? Pride and intolerance are the arch-enemies 
of sincere religious inspiration. The only way to escape them is 
to close all the books which have been compiled by men, and to 
consult more freely that exposition of the glory of God which lies 
before ns at all times, spread out for the contemplation of those 
who will but look upon it. 

J’ai done refermd tons les livres. II en est un seul ouvert & tons 
les yeiix, e’est celui de la nature. C'est dans ce grand et sublime livre 
que j’apprends k servir et adorer son diyin auteur. Nul n’est excusable 
de u’j pas lire, parce qu’il parle a tous les hommes une langue intelli- 
gible a tous les esprits.*' 

This inevitably leaves him an honest sceptic of the value of 
revelation. Unable to comprehend it or to acknowledge a neces- 
sity for it, he is content to leave it for those who feel that they 
can either accept it without question or interpret it to their own 
satisfaction. He is tolerant, however, and abstains from criti- 
cism, for who is he to say what others shall think and believe ? 

This is the essence of la religion naturelle of the Vicaire 
Savoyard, and of Eousseau himself. Without pretending to be 
either a philosopher or a scholar of the antiquities, he has come 
to this conclusion through the use of hie reasoning power coupled 
with his reaction to the original impressions which come in upon 
him from the external world. He is consious of it, as well as of 
his own existence, through his physical senses ; his mental powers 
which develop at a later period are influenced and controlled 
by these primary experiences. The combination of the two leads 
him back to the environment which gave rise to them ; this is the 
realm of nature, which he recognizes as something exterior to 
himself and beyond his limited powers of creation. It must 
therefore be the expression of a force superior to him and to 
itself ; this existence he calls God, and he has only to return to 
his favorite haunts to be reassured in this conviction. As this is 


*• Hid., p. 279. 
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BofQoieQt for him, it precludes the necessity of formal dogma or 
organized creed. The accounts which men give of the Divine 
are too contradictory among themselves to be able to maintain 
any absolute standard of truth. Hejecting them all, he returns 
to the unerring source of his inspiration, which lies before all 
men, (Bering demonstration and proof simultaneously. 

He thus comes to recognize la religion naturelle as the only 
adequate basis for man’s spiritual life. According to the expose 
which he gives in the 6 mile of the development of his thought, 
he has reached this conclusion quite spontaneously and unin- 
fluenced by external authority. Indeed, he comes to reject all 
forms of man-made doctrine when he becomes aware of the 
conflict between it and this inner sentiment which needs no 
creed or articles of faith through which to establish its 
supremacy. 

The observations of M. Masson upon this aspect of Rousseau’s 
philosophy offer an explanation for this individualistic attitude. 
In the first place, the theme is not new; it has been a favorite 
topic of discussion among thinkers and theorists from the time 
of Montaigne down to Rousseau’s day.''” It has even been more 
than the subject of abstract reasoning, for the ever-popular 
recits de voyages corroborate the existence of a similar concept 
among the primitive peoples of the world.”’ While some of these 
accounts treat of authentic tribes, others recount purely imagi- 
nary travels ; but they all appear to advocate a return to it as the 
simplest, the most logical and the most enduring rule of life.'* 

Rousseau, however, departs from purely objective considera- 
tions, for his position, far from being that of a logician, is 
strongly flavored with sentimentality. His first outburst is 
emotional; only subsequently does he turn his attention to an 
ordered development of his thought. It is a conscious effort 
for him to 

. . . intellectualiser ses sentiments, pour presenter en un corps de 
doctrine ce qui est avant tout, chez lui, instinct et impulsiviti.** 


••Masson, P. M., La Religion de Jean-Jacquee Rousseau, Paris, 1916, 
Premiere Partie, p. 266, p. 272 ff. 

•’ Ibid., p. 268. 

"Ibid. 

"Ibid., Deuxifeme Partie, p. S3. 
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Even these observations vrhidh constitnte the basis of Boii8> 
sean’s religion and philosophy of life reflect the influence of his 
friends and associates. As M. Masson points out, there appear 

. . . d’allurions heterogines dans I’oeurre qui s’achevait [la Profet- 
sion de foi] ; dissertations ingratee sur la sensation et sur le jugement, 
BUT la matiire et I’organisation de la vie, sur la ndeessltd et la libertd 

In his discussion of Bousseau’s religion naturelle, M. Masson 
emphasizes this aspect of what he subsequently formulates into 
a doctrine. 

Pour qui I'ezamine de pris, la Profession de Foi apparalt done oonune 
un manifeste sentimental, oti nous ne devons pas trop chercher de coh4- 
sion intellectuelle, mais qui nous livre siirtout les Emotions d’une fijne 
diversement agit4e, quoique toujours selon le mSme mode.“ 

To sum up his position, Rousseau's theme is nothing new to 
the intellectual circles of his day. 

" C’est celui du thMsme contemporain,” animated with “ un accent 
nouveau,” that ol sentimentality.'* 

Here, as elsewhere, he would seem to serve as the connecting link 
between the realm of the theorist and current public opinion. 
He is a transitional figure, for, adopting the principles of the one 
group, he clothes them in the popular, unsophisticated approach 
of the other. 

Rousseau’s reaction toward nature is thus essentially personal 
and colored by emotion. Once he is alone in this world of limit- 
less interest and inspiration, he is subjected to a series of influ- 
ences which lead to his favorite occupation, reverie. The im- 
mediate effect of the scene before him gives rise to a correspond- 
ing mental attitude ; as this has the stronger appeal, be becomes 
absorbed either in himself or in the consideration off his place in 
this order of things. The whole structure of his faith springs 
from these experiences, and his account of its various phases 
follows the line of development of his thought. Beginning with 
simple sensations, he advances through them to more abstract 
concepts. Thus, his sentiment de la nature is to be identified, to 
a certain extent, with his religion naturelle. His attention is 
withdrawn from his surroundings; this causes a shift of em- 

'* Hid. “ Ibid., pp. 83-84 and p. 92. « Ihid., p. 97. 
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phasis in his landscape descriptions. His notations of physical 
impiilseB and of other details of a pictorial quality are the start- 
ing point of a deeper and more engrossing contemplation of ihe 
secret of the universe. In seeking a solution to this problem, he 
derives spiritual strength from the spontaneous inspiration of 
la region naturelle. 

While it is not my purpose to discuss in greater detail the 
evolution of Eousseau’s religious thought, these remarks would 
not be complete without considering the close study which M. 
Schinz has given the problem in La Pensee de Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau, Paris, 1989.“^ He establishes that the end and aim 
of Rousseau’s philosophy is the quest of happiness here and now. 

. . . le but qu’il propose i, la vie: le bonheur ici-bas, pas la vertu en 
soi, la vertue romaine, ou la vertu chretienne de renoncemert."* 

At times, he seems to prescribe the way of virtue as the means 
to this goal; in other instances, however, he refers to it in an 
essentially disciplinary sense. He alternates between making it, 

. . . tantdt 4quivalante k jouissance, et tantOt ^quivalante 4 privation 
de jouissance, . . . 

Thus there is a confusion in Rousseau’s mind which his subse- 
quent arguments seek to clarify. He has recourse to a higher 
Being endowed with a strength and wisdom greater than those 
of man. 

II faut done pour assurer la victoire et le bonheur, une puissance 
Bup^rieure 4. celles de la nature et de la sociiW, une puissance plus 
qu’humaine. Dieu seul est assez puissant pour garder les hommes 
centre eux-m6mes, centre leur nature, centre leur romantisme inn4. 


See also his “ La Pensee religieuse de Rousseau et ses r^eentes 
interprfetes,” Smith College Studies in Modern Languages, v. 10, no. 1, 
1928-1930. 

“* Op. oit., p. 422 ; for a detailed study of the different types of vertu 
in Rousseau, see M. Schinz, “ La Notion de vertu dans le premier Dis- 
cours de Jean-Jacques Rousseau,” Mercure de France, ler juin, 1912; 
for the related subject, the concept of la bonti naturelle, see M. Schinz, 
La th4orie de la bont6 naturelle de i'homme chez Rousseau,” Revue 
du XrilU sikcle, v. I, 1913, and G. R. Havens, “The Theory of 
‘ Naturel Goodness’ in Rousseau’s Nouvelle Hkloise,’’ MLN, v. 36, 
1921. 

Ibid., p. 480. 

10 
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C’est lit, r^l^ment nouveau que oe chapitre de la ProfesBion de foi 
doit apporter au Bystime de Roueseau; il a’agit d’aj outer, de superposer 
le pragmatisme leligieux au rationalisme moral.’** 

In hie formulation of his artides of faith, the personal or 
subjective element plays an important part. His repudiation of 
formal dogma is not entirely disinterested, for the lumiire 
mUrieure which he puts in their place is conditioned, in its 
functioning, by the search for 

... la rtelisation du bonheur — et d’ailleurs pas d’un bonheur d’apris 
vie, mais d’un bonheur terrestre autant que celui-ci est realisable t “ 

This has its influence upon the attributes which he ascribes to 
God. There is a “ . . . caract^re fondamentalement pragma- 
tique ” ** in his theology, for between his definition of “ le Dieu- 
Volonte," “le Dieu-Intelligence ” and “le dogme du Libre 
arbitre,” he inserts the added consideration of the 

. . . ' bonte divine ’ que ne nous suggire pas la raison philosophique 
pure, et que la lumiire intirieure riclame, . . . ** 

In addition to this pragmatic element, there are also evidences 
of “ la religion sentimentale ” which is, according to M. Schinz, 
“ . . . une simple superposition ” in the Profession de foi. 

C’est une religion de poite et non de philosophe.’’ 

Eousseau’s search for compromise, for the mean position 
between extremes, finds expression here as well as in his other 
fields of endeavor. He is, after all, only human, with weak- 
nesses and faults, but possessing also a sincerity of conviction 
which urges him on to seek the reconciliation of 

. . . I’existence du romantisme en I’homme qui aspire au bonheur, 
et la nicessit^ de discipliner la nature humaine pour r^aliser ce bon- 
heur . . . '• 


•*> /bid., p. 456. 
*“ /bid., p. 458. 
•• /bid., p. 466. 


” /bid.,p. 464. 
/bid.,p. 466. 


**' /bid., p. 487. 
" Ibid.,p. 506. 



CONCLUSION 


A survey of the results of this study of selected texts of 
IlouBseau points to the following general conclusions concerning 
his method of procedure and expression. It appears that he is 
in no way an extremist, for his language, with the exception of 
occasional individualistic traits, usually remains within the range 
of current usage. His interest in the theory of sensationalism is 
inspired through his contacts with the philosophes, who adopt it 
as their point of departure in the foundation of their material- 
istic school. He participates in discussing various features of 
it, not only in his Emile, which is based essentially upon it, but 
also in his treatment of the question of the analogy between 
color and sound, both as a scientific and as an aesthetic 
phenomenon. 

That aspect of Rousseau which commands our closest attention, 
however, is his interest in another sphere : the world of nature as 
he observes it and as he reacts to it. It has an unceasing attrac- 
tion for him, and its spirit pervades much of his writing, particu- 
larly his fictional and autobiographical works. 

There are two major considerations which present themselves 
as we view the problem, namely his descriptions of the external 
world as he sees it and as he wishes others to see it, and the 
emotional response which it arouses in him. As it has already 
been indicated by critics of this feature of Rousseau’s writing, 
his landscapes are often in the manner of the XVIIth century 
pastoral scene. ^ While his language is sometimes that of the 
Astree, he pays, at the same time, close attention to their com- 
ponent parts. He is greatly concerned that his audience, either 
the reader or another character in the story should likewise fully 
appreciate them. In these instances, he adopts a technique which 
follows upon the vague and undefined method of the XVIIth 
century, that is, the didactic exposition of an orderly thinker 
such as Shaftesbury. For him, and for those who subscribe to 
his principles, the beauty of a given locality consists, to a great 
degree, in the regularity and balance of contrasting elements as 
they appear in their natural state. Moderation, harmony, com- 

^ Cf., for example, F. Brunot and K. A. Rice, op. cit. 
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paratiTe relationshipB, constitute tlie basis not only of an aesthe- 
tic theory, but of a literary method as well. 

Add to these two factors the consideration of Rousseau’s 
personal reaction and the resulting picture is one of manifold 
aspects. For while he often takes care to give an objective and 
detailed treatment of his material, his attention shifts to other 
concerns at a given point in his program. He is capable of 
presenting to others a living picture of what is before him ; when 
it comes to himself, he indicates its effect upon him as an 
individual. 

It should be noted that while Rousseau has a definite contribu- 
tion to make in his depiction of the world of nature, his senti- 
ment towards it is not, in itself, an original one with him.® 

Rousseau is eitremely responsive to all kinds of external 
physical impulses. Their influence is such, however, that they 
all act more or less simultaneously upon him, creating an im- 
pression which is multiple in its aspects and diffuse as to details. 
This confusion has its attraction for Rousseau, for he makes no 
attempt to define, analyze or differentiate between those elements 
which, under other circumstances, and, for the benefit of others, 
he observes at some length. As M. Faguet expresses it, Rousseau 

. . . aime [la sensation], peu analys^e, pen subdivis^e, laiss^e dans 
sa plenitude, subie ddlicieusement, venant k lui comme par larges 
flots et larges nappes et I’enveloppant tout entier.’ 

He finds this condition very agreeable, for it is the stepping- 
stone to the next which is even more delightful, namely, reverie. 
The surroundings which he finds the most congenial are 
those which produce, in him, a vague and dreamy state of 
contemplation. 

La sensation est pour Kousseau I’occasion du rfive et I’introduction 
au rfeve.* 

In this situation, which seems, at times, akin to suspended 
animation, it is the wandering and often disconnected thoughts 
succeeding one another in Rousseau’s mind which absorb him. 

•Cf. Rice, op. cit., pp. 7-9; D. Momet, introductory volume to his 
edition of the Nouvelle Hiloise, and his Romantiame en France au 
XVnio siiole. 

' B. Faguet, Rouseeau artiste, p. 42. 

* Ibid., p. 44. 
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He reflects 'apon his own position in life, upon that of Imxaan 
society in general, coining finally to the relationship between it 
and its Creator. He experiences a sublime, an almost ecstatic 
inspiration which, in turn, evolves into his very philosophy of 
life. Casting aside creed and dogma, he is uplifted by that 
religion naiurelle, which, he feels, must arise spontaneously in 
every sympathetic observer of the external world. In fancy he 
is carried far away from the routine of daily living and is 
brought to vastly richer spheres whose reality, though intangible, 
is, for him, unquestioned. His reverie transforms the charms of 
nature into the contemplation of the forces at work in the uni- 
verse, of the Spirit which animates the cosmos as a whole. His 
attitude thus assumes a philosophical and eventually a religious 
cast, in which all primary sensory notations are fused and 
transcended. 

A lesser feature of Rousseau’s descriptive technique is his 
portrayal of individuals. While he does not treat them as ex- 
tensively as he does nature, his method in the two instances is 
similar. His sketches are usually brief and, where they are 
developed at all, quite realistic. He shows less interest in this 
field, however, than contemporary students of character such 
as Denis Diderot and Samuel Richardson. 

Considered within the confines of his own work, on the other 
hand, Rousseau’s method reveals two noteworthy features: his 
use of color and his preference for ‘ naturalness ’ in one’s 
appearance. The first of these appears more frequently here than 
in his landscape descriptions, though his colors continue to be 
largely the simple, primary tones. He often does no more than 
identify one’s type as blond or brunette and indicate the trim- 
ming or general effect of one’s garments. Here, as in the 
external world, he also favors that which is allowed to develop 
in its own way, free from restraint or artificial adaptation. Just 
as Saint-Preux finds the Alps of his native Switzerland more 
attractive than either English or Chinese gardens, so would he 
rather have a miniature of Julie which reveals many individual 
characteristics, even blemishes, which an artist is inclined to 
eliminate in an idealized portrait. To that extent, it is no 
longer Julie, and to that extent, it is a disappointment. 

These preoccupations on the part of Rousseau have their influ- 
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ence upon the language in which he expresses them. While he is 
genuinely interested in sensationalism as a principle, and is oon- 
Bcious of its functioning in hie own life, his attention is more 
often drawn to something else. Consequently, the details of a 
given experience receive secondary consideration. The impres- 
sion which he has of a scene as a whole is more pleasing to him 
than the close study of its numerous aspects. It is, of course, 
tile summation of all these items which are at work somewhat 
simultaneously; it is le tout which exerts a je ne sais quoi de 
magique, de surnaturel^ He seeks this condition of his own free 
will, for under these circumstances he finds the greatest peace 
and contentment. 

He shows this attitude most clearly when he is speaking of 
himself as a lone observer of nature, however, for when he is in 
the company of others, either in actuality or in fancy, he adopts 
quite another tone. This is one of careful observation and 
exposition, for now his chief concern is that the other personage, 
whether real or fictitious, should see what he sees. In this case, 
he proves himself to be an analyst of the first order. Montrer, 
faire voir, faire observer, retnarquer, faire admirer, d’un cote 
. , . de I’autre, the juxtaposition of contrasting elements, the 
combination of dissimilar ones, the notation of a series of specific 
items, these are all familiar elements of Eousseau’s best didactic 
style. 

To return for a moment to one of the main problems of this 
study, namely, his indications of sensory impulses in his descrip- 
tions of both landscapes and individuals, we find their range to 
be limited to rather modest dimensions. This may be accounted 
for through his interest in other considerations, which outweigh 
the purely physical aspect of a situation. I give in the Appendix 
as complete a list of these items as I have been able to compile ; 
I mention visual impressions, including colors, first, as they are 
the most numerous; they are followed by those of sound, odor, 
touch, those which are composite and general and those which 
are specific but which do not relate to any one particular organ. 

In this respect, Eousseau shows less variety of vocabulary than 
some of his contemporaries and successors. One has only to con- 
sider the wealth of material which is to be found in one of his 


• Nouvelle Biloise, v. II, p. 80. 
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dificiples, Bemardin de Saint-Pierre. While Bousseau useB^ over 
all, no more than forty different indications of color, -with 
shadings, tints and tones, Bemardin de Saint-Pierre employs 
between four and five times as many.* 

With Bemardin de Saint-Pierre, far more than with Rousseau, 
description becomes a new art. Rousseau, though looking at nature 
with heightened emotion and though looking at a grander sort of 
nature than had decorated the pastoral romances, still lacked for his 
romance the first requisite of a descriptive vocabulary — an exactly 
observant eye, an eye for detail. His artistic purposes with scenery 
were, imtil he wrote the Confegsiona and the Sgveriea, essentially those 
of the pastoral poet, abstract and emotional rather than concrete and 
external.’ 

It is perhaps to be expected that the pupil should reveal a 
greater richness and brilliance of style than Ms master. Also, 
one must take into consideration the fact that Bemardin de 
Saint-Pierre has a definite scientific interest in the natural phe- 
nomena to which he turns his attention, that he sets himself the 
task of studying them as much because they are specimens as 
for the incidental appeal of their beauty. 

On the other hand, there are among Eousseau’s own ac- 
quaintances, students of nature who treat it in a more specific 
manner than he. While they are sometimes of secondary impor- 
tance in the world of letters, they should at least be mentioned 
here for their contributions in this particular field. 

Jean Frangois de Saint-Lambert, whom Kousseau well has 
occasion to know, is among those who begin to recognize the 
wealth of sensory experiences in landscapes. While Eousseau 
does not linger over such details, Saint-Lambert in his Saisons 
readily acknowledges the changes, variety and appeal of the 
successive stages of the cycle of the year. This work, which dates 
from 1769, is not a translation of Thomson’s poem of the same 
title but is his own interpretation of the different phases through 
which agriculture, in particular, goes in the inexorable march 
of time. Of very keen perception, he makes a special effort to 
put his impressions into words. The result is a gaiety of out- 
door scenes such as Eousseau never achieves. 

• Cf. J. N. Ware, The Vocabulary of Bemardin de Saint-Pierre and 
its Relation to the French Romantic School, Baltimoie, The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1927. 

’ Rice, op. cit., p. 80. 
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In his Diseours Preliminaire, Saint-Lambert confesses to 
quids: responsiveness to these influences.' This is not a state of 
mind peculiar to him alone, for he sees a definite attempt also 
on the part of others to give similar expression to their feelings. 
He is quite conscious of the fact that the “ modern ” writer has 
at his command “ une po^sie descriptive ” such as the dassical , 
authors never enjoyed,® a theme which is subsequently adopted 
and elaborated by Chateaubriand in his Oenie du Christianismey^ 
That Saint-Lambert should likewise be aware of it and try to 
put it into practice at this time oflers an interesting contrast to 
the method of Eoueseau, 

Elle [la nature] eet eufalime d^s qu’elle peut donner des sensatioiu 
qui excitant en nous I’dtomiement et la crainte . . . 

Elle eat grande et belle loraqu’ene none donne des sensations qui 
excitent Tadmiration et I’amour . . . 

Elle est aimable et riante ■ . . dans les lieux oil elle nous promet du 
plaisir, et nous donne d’abord des sensations agreables . . . 

Elle eat triste et mdlancolique lorsqu’elle excite en nous peu de sensa- 
tions et nous donne peu d’iddes . . . lorsqu’elle ne nous promet ni 
richesses ni plaislrs.'' 

His poem, Les Saisons, presents the picture of the changing 
seasons as the year runs its course. He is chiefly concerned with 
country life and the activities pertaining to each of these succes- 
sive periods. Although much of it is written in the flowery 
XVIIth century style, there appear very definite indications of 
the rich detail of beauty which is spread out before him who 
has eyes to see. While he speaks of Y email des gazons frais^^ 
and of brillantes fleurs,^^ which are reminiscent of that type of 
landscape, his verses are dotted with notations of colors, odors, 
sounds and tactile impressions. It is in his Notes, however, that 
he elaborates upon particularly suggestive passages, and it is 
there that one finds an astonishingly keen perception of the 
sensory experiences which are in store for the true lover of 
nature. He gives expression to what Eousseau doubtless also 
feels, but never has the inclination to analyze and present in 
detail. 

• J. P. Saint-Lambert, Lea Saisons, Oeuvres, ed. Didot, Paris, 1796, 

V. I, p. vi. 

• Ibid., pp. xv-rvi ff. *“ See above, p. 18 ff. 

Saint-Lambert, op. cit., pp. xvi-xvii. 

” Ibid, p. 18. ” /bid, p. 10. 
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At the end of the snmmet there is a noticeable fading of the 
hues in which the fields and forests are clothed. They become 
more mellow and less varied as the harvests ripen. 

n ne reste de verdure que celle dee vergers, des vigses, des fortits; et 
ses nuances ne sont point tranchantes. Les prairies commenoent k 
blanchir, les bleds a jaunir, et le nombre des couleurs diminue: la 
cnriosite dtoit tris agrdablement occup^e au printemps par la multi- 
tude et la vivacity des couleurs, ainsi que par la variate des cbants des 
oiseaux et par celle des odeurs; mats elle n’eet pas dgalemeut eatislalte 
pendant I’etd.^* 

Autumn brings still other changes in the external world. As 
the crops are gathered and the earth is laid bare, nature takes on 
a sad and melancholy air which imparts a feeling of depression 
to the sympathetic observer. Rousseau, too, is aware of this in 
the fall; he tells us in his Reveries d’un protneneur solitaire of 
the chill and gloom which the dying year casts upon his lonely 
heart.^® 

Lorsque la terre a perdu sa verdure, ses couleurs vives, son dclat, et, 
pour ainsi dire, sa propretd; lorsque la campagne ne prisente que du 
liznon d4tremp^ et des couleurs eombres; I’hotame perd les plaisirs 
attaches a I’organe de vue. Lorsque la terre est d4pouill4e des mois- 
sons, des feuilles, des herbes, elle prdsente une surface anguleuse et 
inigale . . . le sens de la vue perd les plaisirs qu’il doit li ses rapports 
avec le sens du tact . . . 

. . . [L’houime] n’a plus ce plaisir qu’il devoit & la m6Iodie du chant 
des oiseaux; il n’entend plus que le bruit dee eaux, celui des vents, 
bruit monotone, continu, et grave, qui lui donne une sensation forte, 
rip6t4e et triste; il a perdu les plaisirs du sens de I’ouie. 

La campagne n’a plus de parfums, on ne respire qu’une certaine 
odeur d’humidiW, . . . le sens de I’odorat a perdu ses plaisirs. 

Le sens du tact est bless^ par les impressions d’un air bumlde et 
froid . . . 

La campagne ne donne done plus de plaisir aux sens . . . 

This is the secret of its mournful aspect. Saint-Lambert is 
not only keenly aware of it, but also remains objective enough in 
his approach to be able to analyze the situation. Rousseau 
reaches the same conclusion with regard to the feeling which the 
fall of the year inspires, but is usually absorbed in thoughts 
other than the consideration of its source. 

“ Ibid., pp. 89-90. 

v. IX, pp. 332-333, also see above, p. 85 ff. 

“ Saint-Lambert, op. cit., pp. 146-147. 
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Another author of the pre-Bomantic period, who is not exactly 
a contemporary of Bousseau, presents, nevertheless, a similar 
combination of. the old and the new tendencies that are found in 
the attitude of Saint-Lambert. He is I’abb^ Delille, whose 
Jardins (1782) are once again a rich mine of sensory notations, 
somewhat overlaid at times with the excrescences of the XVIIth 
century style. He, like the others, speaks of le tendre email des 
fleurs/'^ and of Bois charmanis, verts coteam, agredblea vallons.^* 
As his poem is essentially a treatise on the theory of expert 
landscaping, illustrated by the characterization of famous 
gardens of his time, he has numerous indications of physical 
stimuli of all kinds. Flashes of color appear in the streams 
and rivers; the subtle perfume of flowers emanates from its 
pages. He has a deep sentiment de la nature to which he gives 
an ordered and logical expression in both his Jardins and 
L’Eomme des champs (1802). He praises 

. . . le talent de I’homnie qui salt voir les beaut^a de la nature avec 
I’oeil exerc4 de I’obaervateur, et lea rendre avec la palette de I’imagina- 
tion; lea peindre tantdt avec les couleurs les plus riches, tantdt avec les 
nuances les plus lines, saisir cette correspondance aecrkte, . . . qui 
existe entre la nature physique et la nature morale, entre les sensa- 
tions de I’homme et les ouvrages d’un Dieu . . . *' 

Such a man has imagination tempered by a realistic approach 
which makes possible truly vivid painting; Les Jardins, in them- 
selves, show that their author possesses these qualities. He 
stresses this point again in his L’Homme des champs, another 
panegyric of the beauties of nature. There he deplores the fact 
that the crude and uninitiated vulgaire entirely misses 

L’union, les reflets et le jeu des couleurs . . . "’ 

Brilliant and varied hues, shadings of chiaroscuro, perfumes, 
sounds and occasional notations of taste animate the pages of 
these poems. A detailed enumeration of the features cannot be 
given here, but I quote from the Notes on the Jardins an 
especially striking picture of the effects of the evening light 

J. Delille, Leg Jardins, Paris, Michaud, 1820, p. 101. 

” Ibid., p. 42. 

“ Ibid., p. 16. 

Id., L’Homme des champs, Paris, Levrault, Schoell et Cie, 1806, 

p. 06. 
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which comes to his attention as a resnlt of the publication of 
this work. It apparently excites much comment and is the source 
of a brisk correspondence. 

One of the letters which he receives is from a Eussian lady 
of distinction. The Princess Eadziwil is so stirred by Delille’s 
Jar dins that she writes him a description of her own garden 
known as Pulhavi or Pulhavie. Although most of it is rather 
romanesque, there is at least one part which shows clearly the 
growing interest in the correct observation and colorful repro- 
duction of a charming scene. I give this selection to show that 
the meteoric rise of Bemardin de Saint-Pierre is not entirely 
without precedent. While Eousseau does not consider these 
things in detail, there are others who, realizing their potentiali- 
ties, try to give them graphic and adequate expression. 

Le soir d’un beau jour d’4t4, la rivifere vers le coucbant es.. pourpre; 
et du cdt4 de I’tle, dans le temps oO la lune se 16ve de bonne heure, & 
la m6me 4poque du jour, elle eat argent4e. Ce coup d'oeil est unique 
dans son genre.*' 

L’abb6 Delille extends his study of landscapes and country 
life to include some of the more minute features of the natural 
world. It is in his L'Homme des champs, in particular, that he 
grows enthusiastic over the beauty, the intricacy and the delicacy 
of the infinite number of insects which one discovers if one 
looks about carefully. He tabulates their appearance, and their 
markings, with their various appendages, probosces and an- 
tennae.^^ In this he follows closely the way of Bemardin de 
Saint-Pierre, for he shows a truly scientific approach in his study 
of these tiny creatures whose obscure existence is brightened by 
their gay and dashing colors. He elaborates further upon this 
passage in the Notes which supplement the poem, marvelling at 
the wonders and mysteries of the realm of winged things.^® 

Another indication of current tendencies which is to be found 
in both Les Jardins and L’Homme des champs, and which hears 
notation in this comparative survey is the injection of the 
melancholy into what would otherwise be a sight of unmitigated 
peace and harmony. In this case, it is not an interpretation of 

*' Les Jardins, p. 183. 

L’Homme des champs, pp. 117-118. 

•• Ibid., p.211. 
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autumn which is to be regarded as similar to that of Saint- 
Lambert; it announces rather the "new” note of seductive 
sadness deliberately created by the presence of tombs and funeral 
urns in a happy, smiling scene. The subsequent Eomanticist 
delights in this combination of the sorrowful and the gay; 
Delille offers an explanation for it. It is, in reality, a continua- 
tion of the theory of Horace which is echoed in other classical 
poets and which he has been inspired to introduce in his own 
work.** 

To return to our more immediate concern, Rousseau’s descrip- 
tive technique, there remains still another factor which must be 
considered in a survey of this nature. As I have already indi- 
cated in commenting upon several passages, there is a certain 
rhythmical and musical quality which plays an important r 61 e 
in his prose. Regarded from this point of view, it is his use, 
rather than his range of language which is of capital importance. 

Writing is an art, as are painting, poetry and sculpture. Each 
of these modes of artistic expression has its medium through 
which the talented mind seeks to convey its inspiration to the 
reader, listener or observer. Furthermore, these fields and the 
problems of their technique are discussed by precisely those men 
with whom Rousseau at one time enjoys close contact. Diderot 
calls the pictorial features of the material with which the creative 
spirit has to work “ hieroglyphics,” which are to be interpreted 
according to certain precepts.*' Not only does he recognize their 
existence, but the necessity for their proper analysis as well. 
Also, the uninitiated may definitely be attracted by a master- 
piece in any one of these branches, without being conscious of the 
secret of its appeal. 

These symbols, then, are the language by which the gifted 
soul clothes its utterances. In the case of Rousseau, one source of 
his charm lies in the graceful and harmonious series of sounds 
and rhythms which he succeeds apparently instinctively in intro- 
ducing into his mellifluous prose. It is not so much the detailed 
elements of his sentence-structure which constitute its beauty, as 
the general impression which is produced through the music 
of his style. The presence of such a distinguishing feature can 

Les Jardina, p. 210, and L'Homme des ohampa, pp. 44-46. 

” See above, p. 38 fif. 
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readily be explained, for such points had come to be serionsly 
studied at the time of his writing. They spring not only from 
the theoretical consideration of letters as a medium of expression, 
but also from the active interest in music which increases as 
the XVIIIth century progresses. Both amateurs and profes- 
sionals are alive to the close interrelation of the two, 

. . . amateurs comme Buffon, executants comme le flUteur Beau- 
marchais, inspirateurs comme le mSme Beaumarchais et surtout Mar- 
montel, qui collaborent avec Salieri et Piccinl, voire compositeur comme 
Rousseau, sans parler des th4oriciens comme Diderot et D’Alembert.'* 

Eousseau’s activities in this connection do not need to be 
elaborated here. Suffice it to call attention to hie practical and 
speculative works relating to the subject. During one period of 
his restless youth, he gives music lessons in order to earn a 
living.*^ Shortly after his arrival in Paris, he attempts, although 
unsuccessfully, to launch a new scheme of musical notation.®* 
His Lettre sur la musique frangaise (1753) and his Dictionnaire 
de musique (1767) are two more of his contributions to the 
general movement, with his Muses galantes (1746) and the 
Devin de village (1753), among his original compositions, as 
evidence of his creative talent as well. The publication of J. 
Tiersot, Les legons de musique de Jean-Jacques Rousseau/’ 
throws additional light upon Eousseau’s experimentation and 
study. It concerns his remarks upon two sets of papers deal- 
ing with specific problems of harmony and counterpoint. They 
constitute a series of “lessons,” with annotated sheets of music 
for reference purposes. Incomplete as they are, they demon- 
strate still another aspect of his interest in this field. 

Eousseau develops his ideas still further in other works of 
theory, such as his Essai sur Vorigine des langues, and the early 
chapters of the Emile. Here he is concerned with the function 
of music in the language of either mankind in its first stages, or 
of an individual, the child Emile, who, when he begins to express 
himself vocally, should receive some training in this subject. 

•• F. Brunot, Hiatoire de la langue frangaise des origines d 1900, t. 
6', 2 fasc., p. 2068. 

Confessions, v. VIII, p. 133 ff. 

Pro jet concemant de nouveoum eignes pour la musique (1742), 
V. VI, p. 253 ff. 

” Paris, no date. 
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In the former instance, Rousseau thinks that music figures 
definitely in the most primitive form of human utterance. Since, 
according to him, it takes its origin, not from one’s needs, but 
from one’s passions, this factor has an influence upon its nature. 
It causes it to be violent or gentle, piercing or soft. There 
results a close relationship between cadence and sound on the 
one hand and syllables on the other. Thus there is a connection 
between les vers, les chants, and la parole, which have a com- 
mon source.*® Consequently, the first speech was chanted or 
sung, because les retours periodiques et mesures du rythme, les 
inflexions melodieuses des accens, constitute its basic elements.*^ 
This is logical, for human desires developed before human reason, 
and hence received an earlier expression. Rousseau reaches a 
similar conclusion in speaking of languages which have long 
since evolved from their original simplicity, but whose funda- 
mental precepts remain the same. Not only do they continue to 
convey ideas, but also sentiments et images, and for this, 

... 11 lul faut [A la languel un rbythme et des sons, c’est-it-dire 
une milodle.** 

In his discussion of melody and harmony, which follows, he 
takes issue with some of Rameau’s dissenting opinions on the 
subject.** 

Turning from the history of man in general, Rousseau also 
considers a specific example under analogous, if somewhat cir- 
cumscribed conditions, that is, his child-pupil fimile. The first 
years of his life are to be free from any and all formal training, 
and instruction is to begin in the field of music even before he is 
introduced to the usual routine of elementary education.** This 
offers an opportunity for the exercise of the voice, the ear and the 
mental faculties involved in the composing and notation of 
simple musical compositions. 

Another topic of interest for Rousseau, and one bearing on the 
question of music in general is the doctrine of " hieroglyphics ” 
of Diderot. Friends and co-workers at one time, they both study 
the relationships between painting, poetry and music. In my 
discussion of this problem, I pointed out the radical disagreement 

Esaai sur I’origine des langues, v. I, ch. XII, p. 396. 

** Ibid. «« Ibid., chs. XIII and XIV. 

•* /6id., p. 396. ** Emile, v. II, pp. 120-121. 
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between them concerning the similarity of the three modes of 
artistic expression. 

We come then to consider the r61e of music in Sousseau’s own 
prose works. M. Brunot treats this point at some length." He 
finds that descriptive language during the age of Bousseau shows 
definite trends towards a "picturesque construction,”** and 
places both Bousseau and Bemardin de Saint-Pierre in the first 
rank of the masters of this art. 

Rousseau, Bemardin de Saint-Pierre, ces mattres du style pittoresque, 
ont obtenu sans doute beaucoup plus par la muaique de la phrase que 
par la construction proprement dite.*’ 

In his analysis, M. Brunot characterizes selected passages as 
revealing a “ rythme purement descriptif,” as “ des phrases . . . 
de pure orchestration visuelle ” ; he has discovered the secret of 
a vivid landscape, " . . . le mouvement du paysage [est] rendu 
sensible. . . .” *® 

Bousseau himself is aware that this quality of harmony and 
rhythm is desirable and should be carefully cultivated. He asks 
himself upon one occasion. 

Comment 6tre poHe en prose! •• 

He even defends questionable usage when the beauty of the 
sentence as an artistic unit is at stake. He affirms that, 

L’harmonie me parolt une chose si importante en fait de style que 
je la mets immediatement aprfes la clartfe, m^me avant la correction.*’ 

Nor is he alone in this sentiment; Diderot, the source of so 
many, of his ideas, likewise emphasizes it.*' 

As M. Brunot points out, theories concerning I'harmonie 
expressive in literature have, prior to the period with which we 
are dealing, been largely confined to poetry. Prose writers, how- 
ever, have also made substantial contributions to it, both in 
actual practice and in the critical study of the subject.** There 
are, furthermore, several aspects of the problem which have 
appeared in successive generations of writers. There is l'har~ 

Op. cit, p. 2049 ff. •• Ibid., p. 2111, note 3. 

•• Ibid., p. 2051. *“ Ibid., p. 2067 and p. 2077 ff. 

•’ Ibid. " Ibid., p. 2067. 

••Ibid. **/6»U,pp. 2098-2099. 
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papier.’ Cette reelierche douleureuM ' du nombre et de lltannoBie,' qu’il 
a pourBuirie dans tons ees autres ouvragea, c’eat dans la Nou/oeUe 
Biloiae qu’il I’a surtout tentie. Plus il y mettait de son coeur, plus 
rdmotion confuse qui I’agitait avait besom de s’organiser, et mieux aussi 
la cadence s’insinuait entre les mots, pour les rdpartir en groupes har- 
monieux, savanunent dUposds et coupds.'* 

The logical sequel to the study of such qualities of style as 
harmony and melody is the attempt to establish certain patterns 
of rhythm and even verse-forms, metrical units which may be 
identified according to the recognized, classical standards. 
Numerous studies have been made of this feature of Rousseau’s 
prose; the assertion is even made that parts of the original 
version of the Nouvelle Helo'ise were written in poetry and only 
subsequently transcribed.” While this proposal has not been 
universally adopted,'* there are several expressions of opinion 
on the subject.*’ 

Obviously there is a danger of pushing such investigations too 
far. While the poetic note is undeniably strong in his style, 
it nevertheless remains elusive, intangible and variable. Al- 
though one may occasionally determine the metrical form of 
particularly lyrical passages, one cannot say that Rousseau either 
deliberately planned it that way or had a specific pattern in mind. 
M. Brunot summarizes both Rousseau’s talent and his manner of 
revealing it. There are irregularities in his prose, when it is 
considered from this somewhat technical point of view, while 
there is often no hint of any such preoccupation on his part at 
all. Sometimes, also, it seems still to be in a stage of experi- 
mentation. M. Brunot comments upon a selection from the 
Nouvelle Helo'ise, v. II, p. 246, “R^ponds-moi maintenant, 
amante abusee . . . ,” etc. 

Le musicien tfttonne sans doute, en quCte de ses moyens d’expressions. 
II ne les determine pas toujours avec la illume surete, la ni6iiie precision. 
Itfais souvent aussi il parvient i rMliser une harmonie trks pure.” 

‘•Ibid., pp. 200-201. 

“ Ibid., p. 264 if. 

“ Brunot, op. cit., p. 2112, note 4. 

•' Cf. Lanson, Paguet and Coculeseo, op. cif. ; also Brunot, op. cit., 
p. 2111, where he mentions BrunetiJre, Zyromski, Le Breton, A. Francois 
as among the first to discover “ des vers et des strophes ” in the Nouvelle 
Hiloiae. 

•• Brunot, op. cit., p. 2112. 
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There appear, it ie true, forms such as iambic tetrameter, the 
ode and even modern versification.” S. Cocnlesco in hia Essai 
aur lea rythinea toniques du frangais, Paris, 1935, discnases the 
last of these, in particular. It is in moments of deep soitiinent, 
“toutes les fois que du lyrisme jaillit, une Emotion vraiment 
intense et sinofere, nous n’avons que regarder de prte pour oon- 
stater I’existence, . . . de rythmes toniques.”*® M. Coculesoo 
also seeks to identify arithmetical rhythms, which, he concludes, 
are apt to appear in passages which are not of an emotional 
inspiration or lyrical in tone.** Finally, one discovers, at times, 
a combination of the two, in instances where "... Eousseau 
n’est pas inspire, mais rh^teur oh il veut conserver k tout prix 
la nuance lyrique de son roman, malgr6 I’absence momentan6e 
d’emotion r^elle, et alors sa prose abonde en vers blancs arith- 
m6tiques, . . . ” ** The juxtaposition of two elements springing 
from such dissimilar sources makes it possible to “ . . . atteindre 
un maximum chantant.” *® 

In the desire to establish definite metrical patterns in a field 
as diversified as that covered by Eousseau, one must, I feel, 
avoid the temptations of an all-inclusive system. The recognition 
of certain features in a style as provocative and charming as 
Eousseau’s leads, quite naturally, to the wish to subject it as a 
whole to an analytical appraisal. Certainly there is poetry and 
rhythm in at least the more lyrical paragraphs in Eousseau; 
whether he can be extensively reduced to conformity with such 
standards of form and expression is, I think, another question 
which cannot be answered so readily in the affirmative. 

In conclusion, then, it would appear that it is the application 
of these general principles, whether consciously or instinctively, 
that constitutes one of Eousseau’s chief claims to distinction. 
Marmontel in his Poetique aptly sums up his talent. 

. . . I’analyse des ^Mments physiques d’une langue ‘ est le travail du 
grammarien ; le devoir du poete . . . est de se livrer aux mouvements de 
son ame. S’il possede sa langue, s’ll a exercd son oreille au sentiment 
de ITiarmonie, son style peindra sans qu’il s’en apperjoive, et le nombre 
y viendra de lui-mSme s'accorder avec la pens^c.’ ’* 


md , p. 42. 

«• Ibid., p. 52 
Brunot, op. eit., p. 2101. 


•• Ibid. 

Coculesco, Essai, p. 45. 
“ Ibid., pp. 42, 45. 
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To vhat extent does this characteristic of Bonssean's prose 
style find an echo in his snccessors? While there seems to be no 
one who follows immediately and slavishly in his steps,** there 
are individual features which have an influence upon some of the 
outstanding personalities in the ensuing generations. Bemardin 
de Saint-Pierre, for example, derives from Eousseau hie love of 
nature; he couples it, however, with a keener interest in its 
speciflc details and the desire to create a picturesque, descriptive 
vocabulary. Among those for whom Vetat d’atne inspired by 
such contemplation is of prime importance, both Chateaubriand 
and Senancourt accord it a treatment and analysis other than 
that of their predecessor. Rousseau enjoys it in all its vagueness 
and indistinctness, forgetting le paysage exterieur, for the day- 
dreaming which he finds so delightful. He creates a world of 
fancy, the appeal of which is far greater than any external force 
in his environment. In this, he foreshadows especially le paysage 
interieur of Lamartine. His language, as well as his thought, 
finds an echo in this XIXth century Ipicist. 

Ainsi la prose musicale de Rousseau ouvre-t-elle la vole k la podsie 
romantique, celle de Lamartine en particulier." 

For a writer so sensitive, so gifted, so musical and so self- 
revealing, one may wonder why there is little material evidence 
of his influence to be found earlier than the turn of the century. 
Perhaps it is because he sees, feels and expresses himself in a 
way to which only those of a similar temperament can fully 
respond. Also, among those whose sentiments and interests 
have been guided through other channels, it is necessary for 
them to learn to appreciate in the external world those factors 
which arouse an instinctive reaction in Rousseau. A period of 
subtle instruction is required to bring out special elements in 
certain individuals, with the fullest development coming only 
after a considerable period of initiation. 

Thus we see Rousseau in the light which has become so 
familiar to us: a lover of nature, attracted by its beauty, he is 
successful to a certain degree in transcribing his observations for 
his reader, but, in the last analysis, he is more concerned with 
his own position in the picture. Many aspects of his writing 


••Ibid., p. 2113. 


” Ibid., p. 2112. 
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have had an inflnence upon authors of later times, culminating, 
perhaps, in one of the chief exponents of a school of expression 
with which he is, in his own thought and sentiment, already 
somewhat identified. Through it all, however, his style remains 
his very own: a gem whose many facets gleam and glisten, 
striking fire in the imaginations of a host of sympathetic and 
responsive personalities. 




APPENDIX 


The items included in this appendix are the notations of sensa- 
tionsj specific and general, which are to be found in those of 
Rousseau’s works which have formed the basis of this study. The 
list is as complete as I have been able to make it, comprising 
experiences of a composite nature as well as those relating 
directly to each of the five senses. I give the visual perceptions 
first, as they are the most numerous. There foUow, in succession, 
the auditory, olfactory, tactile and general, with an added 
category of particular observations which are not limited to 
any one organ. In each group, I do not necessarily give every 
example of every term which appears in the text; several, 
especially in the primary colors and in sounds, are virtual 
duplications of one another. Thus, while my examples are not 
exhaustive, as to number, they offer, I trust, a representative 
selection, as I have chosen what I consider to be the best 
illustrations. I have taken the liberty of modernizing the 
spelling in these quotations, in the hope that this will prove 
more satisfactory if there should ever be occasion to consult 
them in any other connection. The system of identification 
which I use here is similar to that of the rest of the thesis: 
the Roman numerals after a title indicate the number of the 
volume of the BTachette edition of Rousseau in which the com- 
position appears. The one execption is La Nouvelle Ileloise', 
for this, I have used the Hornet edition exclusively. The titles 
are rendered thus: Confessions, Conf.; Reveries, Rev.', Rmile, 
Em.; Emile et Sophie, E. & S.; Nouvelle Hel&ise, N. E. 

1. VisuAi, Perceptions 
A. Colors ' 

argents . . . le frSmissenient argents dont I’eau brillait . . . N. H. 
Ill 288 

azur . . . les deux preraiSres parties de la Julie, que je fis . . . 

eraployant pour ccia ... do la poudre d’azur ct d’argent 
pour BScher I’Scriture, . . . Conf. VIII 313 

* While some of these terms may be identified as elements present in 
the solar spectrum, others are of a more equivocal nature, and their 
appearance in this list has been determined by the context. 
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acnri 

baMni 

blane 

bhtncbAtre 

blancheur 

blanchir 

blanchi 

bleii&tre 

bleu 

blonde 

blondin 

bourbeux 

brune 

brunette 

brunir 

carmin 

cendr^e 

ch&tain 

dori 

dorer 


. . le spectacle qne I’appareil des mines snbstitiM, ... & 
celui de la verdure et des fleurs, du ciel axurd . . . BSv. 
IX 877 

. . son teint baaand, son bnmeur silmicieuse . . . favori- 
saient beaucoup cette opinion. Oonf. IX 42 

. . ses rayons, dont le rouge forme sur ces cimes blanches 
une belle couleur de rose . . . N.H. Ill 286 

. . je vis tomber k ierre je ne sais quoi de gluant et 
de blanchfttre qui me fit soulever le coeur. Oonf. VIII 
46 

. . la blancheur de ses dents, la douceur de son haleine, . . 
Gonf. VIII 227 

. . vous voyez ddjh blanchir la pointe de la dent-de-jamant, 
... N.B. 11 68 

. . dans une pidce nouvellement blanchie, on suspendra 
prds du mur quelque jouet, . . . &m. II 107 
Le ciel eat reprdsentd par certaines quenilles bleu&tres, 
Buapendus k des bfttons ... V. II 390 
Je vois . . . de bearx yeux bleus pleins de douceur . , , 
Conf. VIII 33 

Je fla Tune brune et I’autre blonde, . . . Conf. VIII 
308 

. . un petit abbd blondin qui jouait du violon, , . . Conf. 
VIII 86 

. , lea cmbouchurea du Khfine dont I’impdtueux cours . . . 
aemble craindre de souiller de sea eaux bourbeuses le 
cristal azur4 du lac. N. B. Ill 280 
On ne me fera jamais croire que les mSmes attitudes, 
. . . conviennent k une petite brune vive . . . et i une 
grande belle blonde aux yeux languissants. £m. II 346 
Elle 4tait . . . une brunette de vingt ans au plus. 
Conf. VIII 226 

. . le coton rare et doux qui crott au bas de ses joues 
brunit et prend de la consistance. £m. II 181 
On dirait que c’est du ri>uge . . . plaqud comme le 
carmin des femmes de ce pays. N. B. II 401 
Elle avait . . . des chcveux cendr^s d'une beautd peu 
commune, . . . Conf. VIII 34 

Les sourcis sont plus ch^tains, et les cheveux plus 
ccndrea. N. B. II 402 

. . je le rendrais tellement I’eaclave de son habit dord, . . 
qu’il verrait avec moina d’effroi le plus noir cachot . . . 
£m. II 66 

. . les premiers rayons qui la fla verdure] dorent, la 
montre couverte d’un brillant rdseau de rosde, . . . Jjm. 
II 139 

. . je quittai la dorure et les bas blancs . . . Conf. VIII 
268 


dorure 



jiprsimiz 


1«9 


tairUte 

grison 

griBomiBiit . 

h&Te 

jauM 

livide 

noir 

noirceur 

or 

pain d’4pice 

pftle 

paieur 

paiii 

plomM 

pourpre 

rose 

rouge 

rougeur 

rougir 

roux 

sanglant 

sombre 

verdoyant 


Je le Toia . . . «a kahit d’tearlate k boutoaa d'or, , . . 
Oonf. VUI 66 

, mon pbre entra dans la cluunbre ... las yeux dUn* 
eellants, le riaaga anflammi ... N.S. H 228 
C’dtait un lazariste ... & moHid borgae> maigra, 
grison, . . . Oonf. VIII 88 

I . la tdte me tourne, malgrd mes chaveuz ddjd griaoB- 
nantSj . . . Conf. VIH 306 

Lea visages h&ves des malheureux ... da noirs tor- 
gerons, . , . Jide. IX 377 
. . I'herbe est jaune et fldtrie, ... If.H.ll 68 
. . je la vis assise dans un fauteuil, ddfalte et pAla, ou 
plutdt livide, ... S.B.TV 260 
Son taint n’est plus reoonnaissable; il est noir comma 
un more, ... N.B. Ill 167 
. sa noirceur ne venait que d’un tor trds divisd, ddtaobd 
du vitriol, . . . i!m. II 153 

. c’est Tor de tea cheveux qui doit parer ton visage, . . . 
N. B. II 402 

. ce visage de pain d’dpiee omd d’une longue balafre, . . . 
Conf. VIII 46 

. mes camarades dont le teint pile et la maigreur attes- 
taient la vdritd de mes plaintes, ... B. & B. Ill 30 
. une pftleur dtrangdre couvre vos jous ... N.B. II 13 
. Claire . . . voit pdlir son amie, elle bdsite, ... N.B. 
IV 121 

. je la vis assise dans un fauteuil, . . . les yeux plombds 
et presque dteints ... N.B. IV 290 
. un trdne, un sceptre, une robe de pourpre, une cou- 
ronne, . . . Bm. II 296 

Le coloris des joues . . . ne se fond pas . . . en couleur 
de rose vers le has du visage ... N.B. 11 401 
Elies ont vu que le peuple avait en horreur le rouge, . . . 
N. B. II 366 

Que je crois le sable qui est au fond de la mer blanc 
ou rouge, cela ne m^importe pas . . . R^v. IX 349 
Cette rougeur, ... me fit un effet que je ne saurais 
dire ... V. S'. IV 123 

. . Mile de Breil rougit jusqu’au blanc des yeux. Oonf. 
VIII 67 

II dtait blond, et sa barbe tirait sur le roux . . . Conf. 
VIII 83 

. . il voit dans I’ombre de la nuit son corps pile et 
sanglant ... N.B. 11 202 
Vos yeux deviennent sombres ... N.B. 11 13 
Le gazon verdoyant, . . . dtait mdld de serpolet, de 
baume, de thim, ... V. II. Ill 226 
. . il y a auesi plus de verdure naturelle, plus de prairies, 
. . . RSv. IX 359 


verdure 
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v«rt C’^it depuia Botaef la premitoe tois que j’ovaia da 

vert derail t mea fendtrea. Conf, VIII 73 
Sur le penchant de quelque agriable coliine . . . j’aurais 
. . . one maiaon blanche avec dea coatrerenta rerta . . . 
-Fm. II 324 

violet . . . le malheureux auffoquait de col&re, . . . je le via devenir 

violet. Fm. II 84 

B. Ciolora • 

brillant . . . brillantea fleura, dmail dea pria . . . Riv. IX 378 
briller On y voyait briller mille fleura dea champa, ... Jf.B. 

in 226 

colord II avait la peau blanche, lea jouea colordea, . . . Conf. 

VIII 233 

coloria . . . quelle fralcheur de coloria je leur donnel Conf. VIII 
115 

couleur ... la lumidre et lea couleura . . . Bm. n 139 

(vivea) ... la aubtilitd de I’air qui rend lea couleura plua vivea . . . 

N. H. II 79 

eblouiaaant Je voia un teint dblouaaant, . . . Conf. VIII 33 

. . . elle a pria un peu plus d’embonpoint, qui ne fait 
qu’ajouter & eon dblouiaaante blancheur. N. H. Ill 159 
dclat . . . I’orient paratt tout en flammes : k leur dclat on attend 

I’aatre longtempa avant qu’il ae montre . . . Cm. II 
138 

(dea fleura) . . . I’dclat dea fleura . . . R^v. IX 375 
(dea jouea) . . . j’appersua, . . . le coloria de tea jouea prendre un 
nouvel del at. AT. H. II 56 
diuail . . . duiail dea prds . . . Rev. IX 375 

flammea . . . I’orieiit parait tout en flammea . . . Cm. II, 138 

fleuri . . . cea bocapea fleuria ... N. H. Ill 220 

fralcheur . . . le turaulte du monde [ternisaait] ... la fralcheur des 

bosquets . . . Riv. IX 389 

fraia . . . je trouve ... la verdure plus fralche et plua vive . . . 

N.H. II 138 

incendie . . . I’incendic augments . . . [du lever du soleil] Cm. II 
138 

verdure J’aper?us le ciel, quelques dtoilea, et un peu de verdure. 

Rev. IX 333 

(animde) . . . une verdure animee et vive ... N.H. Ill 224 
(charme) . . . le charnie de la verdure . . . Cm. II 139 
(vigueur) ... la verdure a pria . . . une vigueur nouvelle . . . Cm. 
II 139 

’ While these terms are not, strictly speaking, colors, their context has 
given them a pictorial and descriptive value. 



brillant 

Clair obscur . . 

4clairer . . 

^tincellant 
fl£trir . . 

lumibre . . 

obscur . . 

obscurity , . 

ombrager 

ombrages . . 

ombres . . 

ternir . . 

anfractuosit^ . 
angles . . 

arcade 

biais 

contour 

itendue . . 

forme . . 

feston . . 

gracieux . . 


Appianjix I'J'l 

C. Light and shade 

. un point brillant part eomme un dclair . . . im. U 
139 

. le Clair obscur du soleil et des ombres, ... If.ff.II 
77 

. leurs sommets sont encore telair^s de aes rayons, . . . 
». ff. Ill 286 

Les yeux 4tincellant8, . . . i24v. IX 389 
. elles fl^trissent l’4mail des pr4a, . . . RSv. IX 375 
. les rayons du soleil . , . enriebissaient de mille acci- 
dents de lumitre le plus beau tableau . . . £m. II 238 
. des touffes obscur, imp4n4trables aux rayons du soleil . . . 
y. H. Ill 226 

. je me perdais dans I’obscuriW d’un bois touffu. N.S. 

II 76 

On y trouve . . . de gras phturages ombrages de bos- 
quets, . . . lUv. IX 369 

. CCS ombrages verts et touffus, n’4taient formas que de 
eea plantes rampantes ... N.E. Ill 227 
. les rayons du soleil . . . projetant sur les champs par 
longues ombres les arbres, les coteaux, les maisons, . . . 
fim. II 236 

. ses yeux ternis par la douleur lancent des feux plus 
piquants, N. H. IV 158 

D. Forms 

. . je m’enfoneai dans les anfractuosiWs de la mon- 
tagne . . . Riv. IX 380 

. les redans des raontagnes, dont les angles oorre- 
spondants et paralliles foiment dans I’espace qui les 
sipare un lit digne du fleuve qui le remplit. N. H. 

III 280 

La montagne est tcllement e8CaTp6e, que I’eau se d6- 
tache net et tombe cn arcade . . . Conf. VIII 123 
Ses jambes, droites, menues et mSme assez longues, 
I'auraient agrandi si dies eussent 4t4 verticales; mais 
dies posaient de biais, eomme celles d’un compas trts 
ouvert. Conf. VIII 99 

Je vois . . . le contour d’une gorge enchantercsse. Conf. 

VIII 33 

. une vaste 4tendue d’eau claire et cristalline, . . . Biv. 

IX 304 

. les plus 414gantes formes . . . B6v. IX 376 
. des festons de ncige etaient le seul ornement de ces 
arbres ... N. H. Ill 286 

. toutes ces structures charmantes et gracieuses . . . 
Bdv. IX 375-376 
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irrigttlier Je Buivaia des aUdea tortueuaea et irrdgnliirea . . . 

if. H. Ill 226 

pendant . . . oea tonffea pendantea, ... N.B. Ill 225 

pendre . . . dea arbrea . . . dont on avait fait reeourber lea branohea, 

' pendre en terra, et prendre racine, ... 2f.H. Ill 226 
pio . . . dea rochea ooupiea A pic . . . JZdv. IX 380 

pointe ... lea pointea dee monts diffdrenunent 4clairdea, ... N.B. 

II 77 

reeourber . . . dea arbrea . . . dont on avait fait reeourber lea 
branchea, ... N.B.III 226 

rond Ce beau baaain, d’une forme preaque ronde, enferme 

dana eon milieu deux petitea Ilea, . . . R6v. IX 359 
aymdtrie . . . je vopaia $A et lA aana ordre et aans aym^trie dea 
brouaeaillea de roaes, ... N. B. Ill 226 
tortueuz Noua j parvtnmes . . . par des sentiers tortueux et 

fraia, ... N.B. Ill 284 

E. Oj-ticB 

flux et reflux . . . le flux et reflux de cette eau, . . . frappant aans 
relAcbe mea yeux . . . R6v. IX 362 

obliquement ... la perspective des monts 4tant verticale frappe lea 
yeux tout A la foie et bien plus puisaamment que celle 
des plaines qui ne se voit qu’obliquement, en fuyant, . . . 
N. H. II 77 

optique ... lea illusions de I’optique ... ff. II 77 

Cet herbier , . . produit I’effet d’un optique qui les 
peindrait [les plantes] derechef A mes yeux. RSv. 
IX 382 

perspective ... la perspective des monts 6tant verticale frappe les 
yeux tout A la fois ... H.B. 11 77 
verticale Sec perspective 

F. General 

cristal . . . quelques ruieseaux . . . roulaient sur la verdure en 
filets de cristal. N.B. Ill 286 

cristallin . . . une vaste 4tendue d’eau claire et cristalline, . . . Riv. 
IX 364 

limpide ... les lirapides eaux . . . RSv. IX 361 
lune (clair de lune) . . . nous ^tions souls, dans un bosquet au clair de 
lune . . . Conf. VIII 319 

(doux rayons) ... les doui rayons de la lune. ... N.B. Ill 288 
serein . . . je trouve . . . le ciel plus serein ... N.B. 11 138 

surface . . . I’instabiliW dea choses de ce monde, dont la surface 

des eaux ni’ofl^rait I’image . . . R4v. IX 362 
trait ... la subtility de Fair qui rend ... les traits plus 

marques, ... N. B. II 80 
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2. Atioztobt PBOKmOirS 

A. Birds 

obsAt (dM bicBBsines) . . . le eh&nt asses gai des bteassines ... H.H. 
Ill 287 

(des oiseaux) . . . tous lea oiseaux chantaient la naisaance d*aii 
beau jour d’iti . . . Oonf. VIII 85 
(du rossignol) . . . je faisais ces meditations . . . au chant du 
roesignol . . . Oonf. VIII 306 

choeur Les oiseaux en choeur se reunissent et saluent de con- 

cert le pire de la vie . . . Urn. II 130 
concert . . . au milieu des bois et des eaux, au concert des oiseaux 
de toute espece . . . Oonf. Vlll 374 
ori (des corbeaux) ... lea cria dee corbeaux et des oiseaux de prole . . . 
Oonf. VIII 123 

(du ducj etc.) . . . le due, la cheveche et I’orfraie, faisaient entendre 
leura cria . . . R4v. IX 380 

(de I’dpervier, etc.) . . . le vorace dpervier, le corbeau funibre et 
I’aigle terrible des alpea faisaient . . . retentir de leurs 
cria cea cavernea ... N.H. Ill 288 
gazouillement . . . leur gazouillement, faible encore, est plus lent et plus 
dour que dans le reste de la journie . . . Bm. II 139 
ramage (dea oiseaux) . . . j’entend un ramage bruyant et confus . . , 
N. H. Ill 229 

(dea rosaignols) ... les roaaignols, presque & la fln de leur 
ramage, semblaient se plaire k le renforcer . . . Oonf. 
VIII 95 

B. Music 

les airs bruyants et brillanta ne me rdveillirent 
point . . . Oonf. VIII 222 

des Eclats de voix qui ne rendent pas les sons plus 
mfelodicux mais plus bruyants, ... N.H. 11 163 
je trouvai eurtout un grand soulagement k ne aentir 
. . . cea lourdes cadences, ... V .ff. II 105 
la sensation ddlicieuse que me firent la douce har- 
monie et les chants angfliques de celui [air d’opdra] 
qui me rdveilla? Oonf. VIII 222 
un charivari sans fin d’instruments sans mdlodie . . . 
N. B. II 394 
Sec chant 

le rustique refrain de la chanson dee bisqulires . . . 
Oonf. VIII 295 

un ronron tratnant . . . de basses . . . N.H. 11 394 
qu’ai-]e entenduf Quels sons touchants? N.H. II 
159 


bruyant 

(son) 

cadences 

chant 

charivari 

harmonic 

refrain 

ronron 

son 
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C. Water 

bcuit (de I’eau) . . , le flux et reflux de cette eau, son bruit contlnu, 
mais renfl£ par intenr&Ues, . . . Riv. IX 362 
(des ramee) . . . le bruit 4gal et mesurd dee ramee ... N.H. Ill 
287 

(du torrent) . . . un torrent . . . charriait avec bruit du limon, 
du eable et dee pierrea ... N.H. Ill 285 
(des vaguee) . . . le bruit dee vaguee et I’agitation de I’eau, 
iixant mes sene . . . R6v. IX 362 
bruyant . . . de hautea et bruyantes cascades ... .ff. II 76 
oours (des eaux) . . . au milieu du cours des eaux et du chant dea 
oiaeaux . . . Ric. IX 374 

gazouillement (d’eau) . . . un gazouillement d’eau courante ... N.B. 
Ill 224 

(dea ruisseaux) . . . je faisais cea meditations . . . au 
gazouillement des ruisseaux . . . Con/. VIII 305 
mugissement . . . cette eau bleue dont j’entendais le mug^ssement ft. 

travers lee cris des corbeaux . , . Oonf. VIII 123 
murmure . . . le murmure des eaux inspire une langueur plus 
amoureuse ... N.H. 11 138 

roulement . . . le roulement des torrents qui tombent de la mon- 
tagne . . . R6v. IX 369 

D. General 

bourdonnement . . . un bourdonnement grave et sourd . . . Conf. VIII 
162 

bruit . . . le mSme bruit se repute et se multiplie . . . Riv. IX 

380 

(d’oreilles) . . . un grand bruit d’oreiiies se joignit ft cela . . . 
Conf. VIII 162 

bruyant . . . il etait bruyant et tapageur en paroles, . . . Conf. 
VIII, 233. 

cliquetis . . . un certain cliquetis . . . se r^plste et se multiplie . . . 
Rtv. IX 380 

cri (affreux) . . . les cris affreux, . . . dont retentit le thifttre ... N. H. 
II 393 

(aigu) Un moment aprfts vinrent les cris aigus . . . Urn. II 34 

glapissement ... on voit les actrices . . . arracher avec violence les 
glapissements de leurs poumous ... N. B. 11 393 
mugissement ... les longs mugissemeiits dont retentit le th^fttre . . . 
N. B. II 393 

sifflement . . . un sifflcment trfts aigu . . . Conf. VIII 162 
tapageur See bruj/ant 

voix 11 avait deux voix toutes diffirentes, . . . L’une dtait 

grave et sonore, . . . L’autre claire, aigue, perqante, . . . 
pour peu qu’il s’animftt . . . cet accent devenait comma 
le sifflcment d’un clef, et il avait toute la peine du 
monde ft reprendre sa basse Conf. VIII 99 
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(orgenUe) . . . c’4t*it la mtoae voii, oette voix argeatfe da la 
jetmesae, . . . VIII 188 

(de buffle) II avalt . . . un visage de pain d’dpioe, une voix'de 
baffle, , . . Con/. VIII 83 

(flfttde) . . . elle dtaJt trte mignonne, . . . une voix nette, juste 
et flfttie, . . . Conf. Vni 136 

(de loin) . . . sa voix s’entendait de 161n . . . Conf. VIII 233 
(doux son) . , . le doux eon de ta voix y porte une agitation 
nouvelle ... ff.E.ll 66 

(son flatteur ) J’y croig entendre le son flatteur de ta voix. N. H. 

II 183 

(toucbante) . . . cette voix touchante qu’on n’entend point sans 
Emotion ... V. ff . II 8 

E. Silence • 

silence (de la nature) . . . silence que ne trouble aucun autre bruit que 
le cri des aigles, le ramage entrecoup^ de quelques 
oiseaux, et le roulement des torrents qui tombent de 
la montagne . . . Rgv. IX 356 

(de nous) . . . nous gardions un profond silence. N.H. Ill 287 
3. OtFACTOBT PEECEPTIONS 

ambre . . . je doniiais au diable le rouge, les falbalas, et Pambre . . . 
Conf. VIII 295 

cerfeuil ... la vapour d’une bonne omelette au oerfeuil . . . Conf. 
VIII 295 

embaumd . . . je couruis . . . respirer un air embaumd sur le p6ri- 
style! Conf. VIII 374 

empuanti . . . enfermd dans un triste buieau empuanti de I’buleine 
et de la sueur de tous ces manans, . . . Conf. VIII 133 
fleur d’orange . . . je ne sens que la rose et la fleur d’orange . . . Conf. 
VIII 134 

odorant . . . le gazon dtait m614 de scrpolet, de baume, de thim, de 
marjolaine, et d'autres herbes odorantes ... N. B. 

III 228 

parfum (desfleurs) . . . le parfum des flcurs . . . Cm. II 139 

(de la fleur d'orange) . . . au milieu des bois et des eaux, . . . 

au parfum de la fleur d’orange, . . . je composai . . . 
le cinquifeme livre de I’Cmile . . . Conf. VIII 374 
(cabinet de toilette) . . . le doux parfum d’un cabinet de 
toilette . . . Cm. II 128 

(doux, Idger) . . . quel parfum . . . plus doux que la rose, et 
plus l^ger que I’iris ... N.H. 11 163 

’ Although silence is, of course, the absence of any auditory percep- 
tion, this seemed to be the most satisfactory place in which to enter 
these examples which are the negation of the type of experiences which 
are being considered in this particular classification. 
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(parfumer I’alr) Elle paiiume I’air ... If. B. UJ. 238 
(vigne en fleurs) ... la vigna en fleurt eabale au loin de pine 
douz parfums ... H. II 138 

puant (oliandelles) . . . deux ou troii cliandelles puantea et mal 
mouchtes ... ^.H. II 381 

(rues) . . . de petites rues sales et puantea . . . Oonf. VIII 118 
rose See ftear 4'orange 

suave (air) . . . le doox air de la patrie, plus suave que les parfums de 
I’orient ... N.B. Ill 166 
(odeurs) ... lea odeurs suavea . . . lUv. IX 376 

4. Taothai Pebceptionb 

chaleuT . . . I’extrime dvaleur rendant le deltors et le dedans de la 
maison presque dgalement inaupportables, ... N.E. 
Ill 224 

chaud II avait fait trie chaud ce jour-lit, . . . Conf. VUI 119 

fratcheur . . . je fua frappd d’une agrtoble sensation de fratcheur . . . 
N. H. Ill £24 

frais (air) Je ne manquais . . . de courir . . . burner I’air salubre 

et frais du matin . . . Conf. IX 71 
(bocages) . . . je faisais ces meditations . . . sous les bocages 
frais . . . Oonf. VIII 306 

(ombrages) ... lea ombragea frais . . . Riv IX 361 
friaaonnement . . . une surface . . . qui cause un frissonnement des- 
agreable en y passant la main, ... V. II 149 
froid (air) . . . I’air 4tait frais, sans 8tre froid . . . Conf. VIII 119 
(des glaces) . . . je sentais venir le froid dee premieres glaces, , . , 
Rtv. IX 332 333 

gluant . . . je vis . . . tomber k terre je ne sais quoi de gluant et 
de blanchfltre . . . Conf. VIII 46 

humecter ... la rosee humectait I’herbe flitrie . . . Conf. VIII 119 
humide (terre) ... la terre humide et fralche 6tait couverte d’herbes 
et de fleurs ... N H. Ill 286 
(vapeur) . . . I’liumide vapeur de la ros^e . . . fim II 139 
mol et doux . . . le marcher mol et doux sur la pelouse . . . Sm. II 139 
poser . . . je sentis ... la bouche de Julie . . se poser, se 

presser sur la mienne, . . N. H. II 66 
preaser See poser 

rJche . . . [rSche] signifie . . . une surface rude au toucher . . . 

N.B. II 149 

resistance . . . il fait . . . sentir k la main la resistance elastique 
qu’elle n’oserait eprouver ... N. E. 11 85 
rude See riche 

sentir See poser, serrer 

serrer . . . je sentis . . . mon corps serre dans tee bras? N.E. 

II 56 

toucher . . . toutes les parties de moi-mfime se rasscmbierent sous 
ce toucher deiicieux ... N.E. 11 56 
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S. GKKBtAl^ Fssoivxioirs 
A. Oompoatie Iaipr«Mions 

CfoneouTS de toua oes objete . . . le oonoours de toua ees ot)jeta port« aox 
Ben's une impression de fralcheor qtd semble pdndtrer 
jusqu’d I’dme. £m. II 130 

tout conoourt 4 prodoire une impression . . , tout dans ees ddlicieuz 
concerts concourt k produire une impression . . . dont 
je doute qu’auoun coeur d’homme soit d I’abri. Cotif, 
Vin 223 

ensemble de tout cela . . . je quittai cea menues observations pour me 
livrer i. rimpression . . . plus touchante, que faisait 
sur moi Tensemble de tout cela . . . R6v. IX 332 

impression Supposes les impressions rdunies de ce que je viens de vous 
d^crire, ... I^. F. II 70 

(douce) Mon imagination, . . . laissait mes sens se livrer 
aux impressions Idgtres, mais donees, des objets en- 
vironnants. R6v. IX 374 

(Idgire) . . . ces impressions Mg^res s’effasaient dans I’uni- 
formit4 du mouvement continu qui me ber^ait, . . , 
B&v. IX 362 

(du locale) . . . je dus en grande partie le coloris assez frais 
[du livre] k la vive impression du local o(i je I’dcri- 
vais . . . Conf. VIII 374 

(melange) . . . il r4sultait de son aspect un melange d’im- 
pression douce et triste . . . Riv. IX 332 
(des objets) . . . domind par la forte impression des objets 
. . . je me mis i rOver . . . Riv. IX 380 
(de toutes ces sensations) , . . il faut des sentiments qu’il 
n’a point 4prouv4s, pour sentir (’impression compos4e 
qui r^sulte & Is fois de toutes ces sensations. Bm. II 
130 

moment . . . cette premiere sensation fut pour moi un moment 
d41icieux . . . R^v. IX 333 

sensation (agr4able) . . . le concours des plus agrdables sensations . . . 
V. n. Ill 288 

(dilicieuee) ... la sensation d^lieieuse que j'avais 4prouv6e 
en y entrant ... N.B, III 229 
(douce) Il ne faut qu’aimer le plaisir pour se livrer k des 
sensations si douces . . . R4v. IX 375 

situation . . . vous aurez quelque id4e de la situation d41icieuse oil 
je m» trouvais. N.H. II 79 

le tout . . . tous les objets particuliers lui 4chappent; il ne voit ct 
ne sent rien que dans le tout. RSv. IX 374 

B. Le je ne sais quoi 

je ne sais quel caract4re Les meditations y prennent je ne sais quel 
caractfere grand et sublime . . . je ne sais quelle voluptA 
tranquille ... N.ff. II 78 
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ja no Mtlo quol do magiqno . . . lo qpoctaole a je no oaio qwd da n»a||<yMi« 
do Burnatarol 4 «ii ravit I’espilt at loo oMio ... If.B. 
II 80 

Je ne wlo quelle eeneation Je ne sals quelle eenoation Toluptuenoe me 
gagnait inunoiblement. 2f. H. II 166 
mdlange inexprimable Tout oela fait aux yeux un xnflange iaes- 
primable ... Ji.B.ll 80 

raTiuemente inezprimablee Je eens dee extaees, deo raviesemente inex- 
primables, 4 me fondre, pour ainsi dire, dana le ayattene 
dea fitrea, . . . Rtv. IX 370 

aana pouvoir dire de quoi ... 4 I’aapect d’un beau payaage, je me aena 
£mu aana pouvoir dire de quoi. Otmf. IX 72 
tranaporte que je ne pula dto-ire . . . tout oela me jettait dana dea 
traneporta que je ne puis ddcrire, ... V.E. Ill 166 

C. Le apectacle de la nature (beauti) ... la beaut4 du apectacle 
de la nature . . . tlm. II 139 

(ddtailler) . . . un instinct ... me 
fit, . . . detainer le spectacle de la nature, que je 
n’avaia guire contempld jusqu’alors qu’en masse et 
dang son ensemble. RSv. IX 374 

(ravissant) . . . il faut pour cela 
que mes yeuz soient frapp^s du ravissant spectacle de 
la nature . . . Oonf. IX 72 

6. SPEomo Perceptions, unbelatkd to ant Pabticulab 
Sense Oboan 

brOIant . . . noe Uvres brOlantes ... N.B. W 66 
brfiler ... si des sables ardents n’ont brOld ses pieds, . , , Rm, 
II 139 

feu . . . le feu me montait au visage . . . N. H. Ill 161 

frdmissement . . . je sentis . . . un doux f 1 6 missement ... N. B. 11 66 
(d’amour) . . . je sentis un frdmissement d’amour que 
je n’avais jamais dprouvi. Conf. VIII 223 
las . . . je prolongeai . . . ma promenade, sans m’apercevoir 

que j’dtais las. Conf. VIII 120 

Idgiretd . . . sur les hautes montagnes . . . on se sent . . . plus de 
14gferet6 dans le corps, ... N.H. 11 78 
mouvement (continu) . . . I’uniformitd du mouvement continu qui me 
bersait . . . Riv. IX 382 

(interne) . . . mouvements internes que la rfiverie iteignait 
en moi, . . . Riv. IX 362 

palpitations ... les suffocantes palpitations, . . . RSv. IX 389 
palpiter . . . je t’apergois, et mon eein palpite ... N.H. 11 66 
suffocant ... si la reverberation suffocants des rochers frappds du 
Boleil ne Toppressa jamais, . . . J&nt. II 139 
toumer la tSte ... les lieux escarpes . . . me font tourner la tOte . . . 
Conf. VIII 123 
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tDornoleniMit . . . j‘»iiae beauoaop m tournoiemsnt, ponrvn 
en ff&ret& Oonf. VUl 128 

tremblement (oonvulaif) . . . saiai d*im tremUemimt oonvuldf dana 
tout mon corps, . . . Oonf. Vin 10 
(des membrea) . . . le tremblement dea membres, . . . 
Btv. IX 389 

trembler (genouz) lies genouz tremblaient sous moi ... H.E. 
II 69 

(main) ... la main me tremble ... If.E.II 66 

treasaillement A peine se poae-t-elle sur la mienne qu'un tressaUlement 
me saiait ... IT. J7. II 6 

Tertige . . . je me sentais quelquefoig accabU jusqu’su vertige 
par Tattention, I’odeur, la gfine et I’ennui. Oonf. Vili 
133-134 

. . . je pouvais contempler au fond et gagner dea vertiges 
tout & mon aiae, . . . Oonf. VIII 123 
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